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INTRODUCTION. 



Hon. a. M. Scales, 

Governor of North Carolina. 

Dear Sir : — In compliance with the law creating the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, I herewith submit to you and the General Assem- 
bly the Second Annual Report of this department for the year iSSS. 

The subjects embraced in this Report are contained in six chap- 
ters, as follows; 

Chapter I, — Reports from Mechanics. 

Chapter II. — Reports from Mechanical and other Employers. 

Chapter III. — Apprentices. 

Chapter IV. — Manual and Technical Training. 

Chapter V.— Public Roads. 

Chapter VI. — Agricultural Statistics. 

Chapter I is devoted to reports from mechanics in reply to 
inquiries in reference to their wages, hours of labor, &c., and their 
educational, moral and financial condition. A lai^e number of this 
class of correspondents have responded to our inquiries, and we have 
thought best to give what they have said in full. Their replies 
make a very extensive and interesting chapter — one presenting 
much valuable information, as well as opinions and suggestions as 
to what would benefit this class of our citizens and the producing 
classes of the State generally. 

Chapter II is from mechanical and other employers of labor. 
The reports made are in regard to capital employed, wages paid, 
articles produced by the business reported, and also information in 
reference to the condition of the employees in them. The purpose 
being to get employers to give facts and opinions in reference to 
their business affairs, (to be used in a gencr^way,) as well as infor- 
mation upon those points upon which employees expres.<ied them- 
selves in the previous chapter. It is hoped and believed that having 
these expressions from employers and employees coming together 
wilt prove a mutual benefit to both. 

In Chapter III, the present apprentice law of the State is exam- 
ined, and opinions obtained from the Clerks of the Superior Courts 
of the State, and others who were supposed to be familiar with the 
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present law, as to its practical workings. As will be seen, a consid- 
erable majority of the correspondents do not believe that the pres- 
ent statute meets the needs of our people on the subject. Many 
practical suggestions are made by them and presented in the chap- 
ter, as are also the crystalized ideas of other States in the shape of 
extracts from their apprentice laws. 

In Chapter IV, some ideas have been gathered and inserted in 
reference to manual and technical training. A comparatively new 
subject, it is true, to most of the people of the State, but one that 
is destined to occupy a considerable share of their attention in the 
no distant future. It was thought proper and useful, therefore, to 
give some of the ideas of the leaders of thought upon the subject 
in this report. 

Chapter V, deals with the present public road law of the State. 
In it are given the views of many correspondents in this State, 
representing all shades of opinion upon the subject. Extracts from 
the road laws of other States are also given. This is one of those 
public questions that of necessity claims a large share of the atten- 
tion of the people of the State. Information upon the subject will be 
appreciated, and it is safe to assume that no chapter in the report 
will get more attention than the one on public roads. 

Chapter VI, which is the last, is given to Agricultural Statis- 
tics, and is, in the main, concerning the productiveness of farming in 
the State the past year. The facts and figures given were taken 
from the experience of individual farmers, the correspondents of 
the Bureau. The deductions made from the information given will 
. prove of interest and value, as will also the remarks contained in 
the chapter, in reference to agricultural affairs. 

Besides the foregoing subjects, it was the intention of the Bureau 
to present in this report also, a chapter in regard to the mining indus- 
try of the State, and much information with respect to the business 
and labor in them was collected, but it was not as full as desired, 
and as the matter of the report, without the chapter on mining, oc< 
cupied as much space as could be given to it, we determined to 
withhold the same for further investigation and fuller data. 

The size of the present report, together with the smallnessof the 
appropriation made for the support of the Bureau, is our excuse for 
not undertaking the investigation of other subjects which we were 
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requested to investigate by persons interested in them, and which 
were in line with our duties. 

As will appear from this report and the former one, a considera- 
ble correspondence has been carried on by the Bureau with the 
people of the State. Their interest in the department has con- 
stantly increased from the beginning. They have given us generous 
and cheerful aid by responding to our inquiries, as well as by words 
of encouragement. They have reccgnized the Bureau in its true 
light, as a vehicle for the expression of views upon economic ques- 
tions and affairs of State, and along with the information furnished 
of a private nature, the correspondents have given their opinions 
upon public affairs as well as those that immediately concerned 
them. The expressions for the most part have been conservative 
and prudent. There are but few bitter criticisms even in stating 
complaints, and what is said will commend itself by reason of this 
fact. Abuses will sooner be corrected by a plain, temperate ex- 
pression than in any other way. The considerable space given to 
the statement of opinions from correspondents will do good. They 
will command that attention from all which the voice of the labor- 
ing and producing classes should receive. 

The Bureau is designed to be an educational force. Its purpose 
is to investigate matters pertaining to the producers of the State, 
and to present them for public consideration. In this way it is 
hoped that a just public sentiment will be produced and fostered, 
and thus encouragement will be given, and the avenues to the 
highest development will be kept open. To the producing classes 
belong the hope of any people, and when their ideas ^re sought 
and they are encouraged and developed the best results follow to 
all. No better way has been found to do this than for a State to 
look particularly after these classes — to see what their condition is 
and what it ought to be and then present it for public consideration. 
Those States which have done so have been the most progressive 
and prosperous — not for one class but for all classes. In this age 
of machine and corporate power States must be on the alert as well 
as individuals for the best conditions, and those that are watchful 
get the prizes, while those that make no extra efforts find them- 
selves far in the rear, eating the dust and dirt of those in front. 

It is true that it is not the duty of the State to have any class of 
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its citizens as pampered [avorites. but it is its duty to see that 
those ideas prevail which shall bring the best results to th6 body 
politic. That is done wherever ealightened views obtain about 
economic questions which concern the condition ot those who toil. 
It is well known that servile labor is not the best labor, and that 
kind which approaches it has never brought the best results to the 
State. Those nations of antiquity were not the most prosperous 
or the most powerful when the lines between those represented by 
the patricians and plebeians were the most strongly drawn, and 
little attention given to the great body of the people. The same 
lesson may be learned from medijeval and modern history, and if we 
take up the history of the English speaking people weshall see that 
every step they have taken away from vassalage — every movement 
among them which has given stimulation and encouragement to 
those who toil has brought the best results to all. The history of 
the past may reasonably be relied on as an index for the future. 
The purpose, therefore, that called into being labor bureaus is a 
high one — that purpose being to look into the condition of the 
producers — particularly of those who are employees — to get their 
ideas and present them along with the ideas of others — to get ideas 
and to give back ideas, that they may act and re act, that the pub- 
lic mind may be informed and a just sentiment created and fostered. 
The first labor bureau was established in Massachusetts in [869 — 
a State in which more attention, perhaps, is paid to economic science 
than any in the Union. The Massachusetts Bureau made such a 
record for good in that Commonwealth, that no department of 
State was more relied on or created a greater interest than the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It came to be liberally supported, and 
it soon attracted attention in other States by its work. In 1872, 
Pennsylvania established a similar Bureau, and in 1876 Missouri 
also established one ; other States followed, until now there are 
twenty-two State bureaus in existence, and also a National bureau, 
which has recently been enlarged and made a separate department 
of the government. These bureaus owe their rise and growth to no 
sudden impulse or ebullition of feeling, but the good effect of their 
work -being seen and observed, they have steadily widened their 
influence and made their way to public favor. It is safer to assume 
that the development of this kind of statistical work has just begun. 
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The Statistical department of government docs not to-day, highly as 
it is regarded, occupy that prominent position which it is destined 
to assume. There is an eagerness everywhere apparent for statisti- 
cal information, especially on economic questions, not for theoretical, 
but for practical purposes. The time has come when it is recog- 
nized that it is best for States to " keep books," as well as prudent 
business men, in order to post themselves thoroughly about their 
internal affairs, to see what their condition is and what their possi- 
bilities are — hence the avidity for statistical information. 

The field which the North Carolina Bureau is intended to occupy 
therefore is not new or untried. It is a field well known, practical 
and definite, and one from which may be obtained the best results 
to the State. The work accomplished by it the past two years is 
only an earnest of what can be done. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such work as the Bureau has in 
hand should be well done, and sufficient funds should be provided 
for that purpose. The act establishing the Bureau allows three 
thousand dollars for the first year's work, and two thousand dollars 
for each subsequent year. By reference to this creative act, it will 
be seen that this latter sum is less than is necessary to run the ordi- 
nary expenses of the department. By the most rigid economy it 
requires the sum of three thousand dollars to paythe salaries, post- 
age and incidental office expenses. This amount is required to meet 
the expenses of the Bureau when the work is done entirely by 
correspondence, as was done the past two years, and is less than 
that allowed by any other Bureau in the country. Most of the 
bureaus allow a special sum for travelling expenses for investigation 
by canvass, and the money expended in this way is found to be 
wisely spent, because in some instances, and in regard to some lines 
of investigation, it is necessary for statistical work to be done by 
canvass in order to get the best and most reliable data. It will only 
be necessary to call attention to the present allowance for the sup- 
port of this department to show how meagre it is, and also how 
insufficient it is to do the wurk embraced in the act establishing the 
same. 

In transmitting this report, we desire to say that the thanks of 
the Bureau are due, and are cordially extended, the many corre- 
spondents who have answered our inquiries, and who have given 
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the information contained in the Report. They have served their 
own as well as the State's best interest, by giving this information 
and expressing themselves concerning the tabor and industrial inter- 
ests of the State, Our thanks are also due for courtesies extended 
by the press in sending copies of their papers to the Bureau, and 
also for kindly expressions in regard to the work done as shown in 
the first Report. Mention should also be made of the kindness of 
many county officers in giving information, which was very beneficial 
to and very much appreciated by us. 

Respectfully, W. N. JONES, 

Commissioner. 
Raleigh, January i, 1SS9. 
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CHAPTER I. 



REPORTS FROM MECHANICS. - 

The reports received from mechanics during the present year are 
contained in this chapter. It will be seen from the tables and re- 
marks embraced in it, that all the counties of the State are represented, 
some more fully than others, but all by several correspondents. The 
number of returns from someof thecountiGs,*however, isnotasgreat 
as it should be. The reason of this is that the mechanics in these 
counties did not answer the blanks sent out aa fully as they were 
answered in others. A considerable number of blanks were sent into 
every county in the State, but a great percentage of mechanics are 
unused to expressing themselves by correspondence, and hence a 
failure to answer. Many have opinions and information which they 
are willing to give an exprosaton to off hand, but it is difficult to 
get an expression from them on paper. When this fact is con- 
sidered, the returns which are contained in this chapter, both as to 
value and scope, will be appreciated and acknowledged as very full. 
It is gr.itifying to know that the percentage of those answering our 
inquiries is larger than is reported by most of the Bureaus of other 
States. 

In reading this chapter, it should be remembered that the reports 
from which it is made up are from individual mechanics, who live 
for the most part in the towns of the State. In some instances they 
may not represent the general average of- a county, but as a general 
thing they do represent the counties from which they corae, and it 
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is believed that the averagea for the State will be found to be relia- 
ble. From the tables it will be seen that the average journeyman 
compensation in the principal mechanical pursuits of the State is as 
follows: Blacksmiths, $1.38; brickmasons, $1.95; carpenters, $1.40; 
muchinists, $2.06; millwrights, $2.10; painters, $1.43; printers, 
$1.44; wheelwrights, 11.50. 

While the above rate of compensation is not as high as in some 
otber States of the Union where the centres of population are larger, 
yet it is to be noted that the number owning homes and accumula- 
ting, from the reports made, is higher than in States where a greater 
rate of compensation prevails. The percentage of those owning 
homes from the reports received is 59; percentage accumulating 
Irom wages received 39 ; percentage running in debt for living ex- 
penses 20. This is a creditable showing, and speaks well for the 
thrift and economy of the mechanics of the State with the compen- 
sation received. 

The average reported wages paid iu cash, from the returns sent in, 
amounts to seventy-five per cent. ; wages paid in merchandize twen- 
ty-five per*3ent. Attention is respectfully called to the remarks 
made upon this point in the first report of the Bureau, a part of 
which is as follows: 

"Another matter which should receice.the conBideration of those interested, 
aai to wliich attention is called by some of the correspondents of the Bureau, ia 
tha system which prevails with some employers in the State, of requiring their 
employeea to trade at certain stores — a system which is known in other parts of 
the country as the " truck system." Wherever it has been used it has been uni- 
formly condemned — causing more or less dissatisfaction and trouble. • • • 
By such a course, employees are not allowed the benefits of competition in trade, 
which is always beneficial to the trader. Compulsion in this matter is unjust, 
because the employer insistsupon making two profits upon the employee's work — 
one on the product of his labor, the other on the consumption of fais labor. Such 
a osnrse savors too much of greed, and even if carried on justly, would creat« 
distrust. * • • Happily, the "truck system" is not very extensively prac- 
ticed in North Carolina, though in connection with some enterprises in the State 
it is carried on. It is to be hoped that it n>ill never be followed by the shops and 
factories in the State. It would even be better t« pay less and allow workingmen 
to have their earnings, whatever they are, to do as they please with, rather than 
compel them to trade at any particular place. There can be no valid objection 
to any employer carrying on a store if he so desires, but to compel his employees 
to trade there cannot be justified.'' 
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The average price of board, as gathered from the returns from the 
different counties in the State, is nine dollars and five cents. This 
information was sought for the purpose of affording some idea of 
the cost of living in the State. It represents neither the highest nor 
the lowest price paid, but the average, and it is believed that the 
answers given will afford a just idea of the subject. A question was 
contained in the blanks sent to mechanics as to the cost of living by 
families, but it seems not to have been answered in a large number 
of instances as it should have been. Some failed to' include tlie cost 
of clothing, others did not include cost of farm products raised by 
them and eonaumed, and there were other reasons which indicated 
much unreliability, hence it was deemed best to rely upon the 
answers to the cost of board as affording a more correct estimate of 
the cost of living in the State. 

The average amount of rent paid by those reporting is forty-two 
dollars and fifty cents. 

The average number of months the public schools are kept open 
is four. This is some larger than the average given by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State in his report, but this is 
to be accounted for by the fact that the returns of the Bureau, for 
the most part, come from the towns of the State, as heretofore indi- 
cated, and when this fact is taken into account the average months 
given will be st-en not to be too large. Out of the fifteen hundred 
children reported in the families making returns to the Bureau, one 
thousand and fifty are represented as attending school, something 
over two-thirds. 

The average hours of labor per day, as shown in the table for the 
State, is ten and four-fifths. This is a very high average, and one 
that ought to be lessened, and will be when a just view of the ques- 
tion is taken by those who insist upon a greater number. 

Coming to the remarks contained in the chapter, we find that con- 
siderable mention is made about the large number of incompetent 
workmen in the various counties of the State, who set themselves 
up as proficient to the detriment of those who are really competent. 
This is attributed by some to the present method of apprenticing 
those who learn mechanical trades, in which there is no obligation 
of the employer to instruct, and consequently no stipulation on the 
part of the apprentice to serve for instruction. It happens that em- 
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ployers take apprentices without expecting to give them employ- 
ment when they arrive at that age when they must have such wages 
as will support a family. Their only expectation is to get cheap 
work out of the apprentice as long as possible, and when the time 
to pay something like journeyman wages arrives the apprentice is 
displaced, and some one else is taken, ostensibly, to learn the trade' 
and thus the process is continued, not only to the detriment of profi- 
cient workmen, but of many-fair employers as well. 
' Prices are disturbed by this method, both as to labor and tlie pro- 
ducts of labor, by crowding the market with half proficient me- 
chanics. Much is said in the remarks about the loose methods of 
employing apprentices, and the disadvantages resulting therefrom, 
but as this subject is fully considered under the head of apprentices 
■ in the third chapter, the attention of the reader is called to what is 
said there. 

No doubt the subject of incompetent workmen conies closer to the 
mechanics of the State than any other. We are led to this conclu- 
sion by the prominence siven to the subject in the remarks sent in. 
If, therefore, any just and practical assistance can be rendered by 
which better mechanics may be turned out of the shops of the State, 
it should receive the careful attention of those who represent the 
people in a legislative way. The practical question comes up, can 
this be done, and if so, how? 

We believe that it can be done, and that too as suggested by many 
correspondents of the Bureau, to-wit: By a system of certificates 
such as are now given to lawyers, doctors and teachers. We believe 
it can be accomplished in this way in connection with the present 
school system of the State, and if it can be done, it is just as in- 
cumbent upon the State to foster learning in mechanical ways as it 
is to foster the training of the mind. The fact is, many thoughtful 
people are beginning to see that these two kinds of instruction have 
in the past been too widely divorced, and there has not been that 
attention paid to hand training which should have been. Certainly 
the State is very much interested in skilled labor, because material 
advancement comes in this way. As shown in another chapter, pro- 
gressive States are waking up to this conclusion, and are following 
out their ideas by establishing manual and technical training schools 
as a part of public education. North Carolina is now making a be- 
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ginning in the same direction, bat it will, doubtless, be some time 
before school education in the State will afford any general ^nd spe- 
cific advantage to mechanical training. A system of mechanical 
certificates could, however, be very soon put into operation in con- 
nection with the public school system without any detriment to it. 
This could be done by making it the duty of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in each county to give these certificates in proper 
cases. While this officer could not, of course, be expected to know 
enough by himself about the various mechanical pursuits carried 
on in a county to pass upon the proficiency of those who might ap- 
ply for certificates, (no one would be able to do that,) yet if tlie ap- 
plicant were required to state iu hia petition applying for a certifi- 
cate what his qualifications were, and to give references as to work 
done by him, and to furnish the testimony of those who were ac- 
quainted with his abilities, both employers and employees, as to 
whether ho was worthy of a certificate, and if so, what kind of a 
certificate, the superintendent could easily satisfy himself from evi- 
dence given, or such additional as he might seek in his discretion, 
what the applicant was entitled to, and could govern himself accord- 
ingly. He could give him a first-class certificate, or a second-class 
certificate, or a ihird-class certificate, or no certificate at all, as is now 
the case with those seeking positions as teachers in the public schools. 

If the superintendent should be required to publish the days upon 
which he would visifthe different townships of a county, the infor- 
mation necessary to pass upon applicants could be very easily ob- 
tained. The superintendent must visit the public schools anyhow ; 
the time consumed in investigating mechanical apphcants would 
not be considerable. In this way any sensible and vigilant superin- 
tendent could pass intelligently upon the merits of every applicant. 
Certainly the method suggested would be a better means of deter- 
mining mechanical ability, than the average examination of the 
schools and professions to determine standing in them. 

The superintendent might be required to make a report of his 
action with respect to applicants to the county board of education, 
stating therein the names of those examined, to whom certificates 
were granted, their occupation, grade of certificate, by whom recom- 
mended, &c. 

These facts might be recorded by the clerk of the board in a book 
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kept for that purpose. It would, doubtless, be well to make it the 
duty of the board of education in conjunction with the superin- 
tendent to pass finally upon all applications, and to provide that 
the hoards of education in the several counties should he composed 
of one practical mechanic. 

The adoption of such a plan as the foregoing would, of course, 
make the duties of the superintendent of public instruction greater 
than they now are, and consequently his compensation would have 
to be greater. In order to meet this, at least in part, it might be 
deemed wise to require that a small fee, not to exceed one dollar, 
accompany each petition. If any additional pay should be neces- 
. sary it conld very well and properly be borne by the general school 
fund, as it would necessarily be slight, and the work done would be 
to the greatest advantage of the commonwealth, creating of neces- 
sity a spirit of emulation in the various mechanical pursuits of the 
State. Such a system of certificates would be just as salutary ''as it 
is with teachers and others. The first grade certificate would he 
striven for, because it would show that the mechanic holding it was 
a first grade mechanic, and was entitled to first grade pay. There 
would be a constant effort on the part of those following mechanical 
pursuits to obtain this grade of certificate. This would he an ad- ' 
vantage not only to employees, but of employers as well, because 
they would be enabled to know at least something of the qualifica- 
tions of mechanics. 

It is true that there are mechanics whose reputations are well 
known as good workmen, who would not need or seek these certifi- 
cates; but it is also true that there are large numbers who would 
seek them, and to whom they would he of great advantage. It may 
be said that the system is not intended alone for those who are well 
known as proficient workmen, but for others also. To those whose 
reputations are not established it would be beneficial in that it 
would show where merit was. At the same time it would be a pro- 
tection to those whose reputations might be established, because it 
would indicate who the good workmen were among those not well 
known as such. This would be to the advantage of merit all round, 
at the same time the system would stimulate to attain proficiency 
on the part of those not having it. 

As many thoughtful mechanics, not only in this State but in 
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others favor this system, as is to be seen in the reports of the various 
State bureaus, their opinions deserve very careful consideration- 
We believe there is much practical good in the idea, and if the 
system is inaugurated it is peculiarly appropriate that it should be 
done in connection with the public school system of the State — a 
system that owes a great deal more to hand trauing than it is now 
giving. 

There are many other subjects of interest discussed in the re- 
marks of this chapter, and attention is respectfully directed to what 
is there said. 
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TABLE No. 1.— Showing Occupation of Individual Mechanics reporting 
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400 OO.irregular . 

390 OOiday 

468 OOjob 

546 00 day 



..Iday.. 
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50 00a< 



I \& 









6 00 4 

« 00 n 

6 00 1 

J 12 00 1 

ISOStolS 2 

"I 15 00 4 

» 15 00 5 

15 00 5 

15 00 5 

lOtoBO 5 

, 10to30 6 ■ 

i ID 00 7 

I 13 00' 4 

10 00. a 



7to8. 
10 00 
9 00 



10 00 
13tt)20 
I0tol5 
10to30 

10 00 


3 1 






7to9 
900 

10 00 
9 00 


3 '"i 

5 ; 1 



7 to 10 

" 10 8 I 

10 3 I 



yes I yee . 
yes I yes 
yee 1 yes , 



yea ! yes , 

yes I yes , 

yes I yes 

.yes' 



™j 


'20'.'.'.'. 


no 


. 48' 


10.... 


yes 
yes 






15 
; 13 


"io!'l! 


yes 

yes 






yes 





«!^'< ms 



o je& 
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Occupation by S A 1 ° > 
Counties. 3 5^ J 



S. ! S. 



1^ 



Mitchell. 

Brick-Mason ... 

Sawjer . . . 

Blacksmith 

Moore. 

Painter 

Trimmer 

Carpenter . .. 

Wheelwright... 

Laborer 

Millwright 

Carpenter 

Brick'Mason . . . 

Carriage Mak^r 
Nash. 

Millwright 

Carpenter 

Tinner 

Blacksmith 

New Hanoveb. 
Blacksmith ... 

Machinist 

Machinist . . 

Moulder 

Printer 

Harness Maker . 
Carriage Trim'er 

Carpenter 

Northampton. 
Wagon Maker_. 

Machinist 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Brick.Mason .-. 

Plasterer 

Wheelwright .. 
Brick-Mason . . 

■Carpenter 

Brick-Maeon ... 

Painter , _ 

Blacksmith 

-Coachmaker 

Carpenl«r 

Brick.MaeoD 

Mechanic 

Carpenter 



6 11 !$ 1 50,$_. 



1 00, 6 00 irregular.. 

'... -.1 13 00 month ' 

1 35 I-. '■ 260O0day 

1 76. j SOO OOyear ., 100.. 

■ , 100 OOyear ' '"" 

2 00' 1 150 OOday 

, 6 00i '■ .week ! 

1 50 1 ■ 400 OOday 67 

1501 9 00!... j_ _. irregular. _i "" 



13 i 10 I 3 00' 18 OOl . 



... 'day 100.. 

1 50 1 |... _....day- ■ 

....! ' _, 300 00' Job 

a 50; i ■ ;week 

1 501 ■ , I week 

1 50 I -.; ;week i 100.. 

15 , 10 2 45i .1 83 00 | month . 

85 10 2 451 I Imonth . 

13 . 10 I ._ . 1300 00' 

21 ■ 10 i 3 OOl 12 OOl I SOOOOweek 100.. 

10 ■ 10 ' 3 OO; 13 OOL.^. .i. 840 OO'week.. 



17 oo! . . 



9 j 10 2 00;-, 

50 i 12 

20 11 ! 

40 I 12 , 

10 I 12 , 



100 -. 
100., 



. - . da V - 

job.. 

day . 

150 OOday.. 

150 O0,day 75 

Imonth 

891 OOl job... 
day--. 

350 0(^day 67 

Iday 



75 



lOOlyes 
25iyes 
25!yes 
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li ' il 



s ig I 
5- >i 



5 =-2, it 
K K , o 



■ftsll 

ft. '^IkJ ft 



5 mills sill 



leit a 00, 4 j 1 yee 1$. . 



75 00 608 to 10 



flO'StoIO 1 I 

8 00' 14 I 

n'ch 5 to 6 B i 

90 T 00 4 

SO 9 00 2 , 



none; .... 10 00 6 

none [none IS 00 T I 

150 OOl .... 16 00 4 : 

.... mone 15 00, 1 I 

110 Oftnoae 13 00 6 1 

... ..■ .... 15 00 3 i 

none none 15 00 4 

i 1810tol6' 3 

i -.- lOloSOi 3 

none 30 13 00 5 



..-- 6 00, 

..OtolO 1 

m'ch 7 50 4 

100 8 to 15' " 



i 11 00 11 

10 00 ' 

11 etos! 



..... 

.... 

1 


no 

Tee 
















yes 


■■■■ 


I 


yea 






yen 
















it 






i 
1 
1 
1 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yea 
yee 





no yee 
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Northampton. 

Brick- Mason . . 
Onslow. 

Carpenter . 

Carpenter __..-. 

Blackemith ... 

Sawyer 

Ohakqe. 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Painter — . . _ 

Blacksmith ... 

Blacksmith ... 
Pamlico. 

Machinist 

Engineer 

Mechanic 

Pasquotank. 

Engineer _. 

Machinist 

Carpenter 

Sawyer 

Blacksmith 

Bricklayer 

Pender. 
Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Wheelwright ; 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith . . . 

Perquimans, 

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Blacksmith . . . 

Mechanic 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith ... 
Brick-MasoD _ 
Mechanic . . . , 
Person. 

Painter 

Brick -Maker . . 

Sawyer 

Carpenter 



) $ 3 00*13 00$ i 600 O0week__ 



1 35' I 



350 00 di 

300 00 month . 

300 00 month . 



i 15 00| 



day - . - 



I I 58 00 .irregular... 100.. 

: I I _ 100.. 

1 50 1 month .... 100 .. 

3 60l 15 50! 780 OO.Job ■ 100.. 

150 140 00 480 OOiday ilOO... 

1 60; SOO OOlweek 50 

1 50! 9 00 week .... 100.. 
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._ BtolO 

__..8tol0 1 I. 

10 00 1 

_... lOtolS 3 ! 

none none 12 00 3 

50 00 »0 10 00 4 

150 00 1507tol0 7 

600 00 608tol0 7 

none 50 8 00 4 , 

nonelOtol2, 2 

none 10 00 3 



.... 6 00 
Sfl 5 00 
300 5 00. 



100 3 00 4 
90 10 00 3 



no b'dB 


....|.... 


no b'ds 


--I-- 


■*r:^f;^ 


33:"'"" 


no 42 








no 60 

yea .... 
yes ... . 


15... 

...; 10 


?o','l. 


'.'.'. i'.'.'.'. 


yesi .. 


101 .■. 


^"^ 8. 


! ?1 


no 36 


... 25 


no 36 





yes yes 
no yes 



SOlOtoia 3 1 yes 



,"g g is ^l 



yea yes 'no 

, ..yes, no 
... lyes 'no 



^ 1 


1 


: no 


R 


a 


1 ,ye8 


3 : 


5 




3 ■ 


« 


"""' ^^ 


H 






3 


















3J 


^ 


1 no 



: yes ino 

■ yes yes 
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OCCOPATION B 






TABLE No. 

pi" 



Pitt. 
Marble-Worker . | 
Carriage Maker. I 

I^inter . j 

Mechanic i 

Millwright - . . . . ! 
Carpenter 



Faioter I 16 

Blacksmith ... i 9 

Fainter 1 13 

Folk, 

Mechanic .. 

Mechanic .. 

Mechanic .. 

Blacksmith 

Painter 

Randolph. 

Machiaiet .. 



Carpenter . . . 
Carriage Trim' 
Brick^aeon . 
Brick-Mason . 

Carpenter 

Stone-Maaon . 
Sup't Cott'n-M._. 
Supt. C'ton MiUs 
MiUwright . . 
Carpenter ... 
Carpenter . . , 
Carpenter . . 

Painter 

Stone-Mason 

Sawyer 

Carpenter . . . 
Carpenter . . . 
RlCHHom). 

Caipenter .. 
Hecnanic . . . 
Printer 

BOBESOS. 

Tinner 

Wheelwright 
Carpenter . 

Brick-Mason . 
Plasterer 



00 1 |month _ 



3 . 10 . 2 50 . 



.. 500 OOiyear .. 
... ! job... 

..: 375 OOlweek.. 



2 00: 50 00| day.. 



200 00 day . . 
. . day . 

144 01) 

job . 



1 75 
12 1 
10 1 00 



400 00 month . 

Idaj 

300 00 month . 
480 00 month . 



. . day . 



I month . 
. ....day-- 

600 O0)irregulai 

[day- -- 

Imouth . . 

-day 



. iob._. 
. job... 



SOlyee 
lOOiyeB 

100.... 

TSyes 



100.. 



day... . 

... Imonth 

4 OO.week 

Imonth 

lirregular . 

OOOIjob I 75 



: 100.. 
10 
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none 10 00 1 ' 
50 10 00 5 i 
ISO" 10 00 3 ! 



8 to 10 
7 00 
10 00 
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1 ! 

.;10tol2L.. I 

-1 8 oo; 8 

e'lOtolSi 9 I 



3 


■6:-6 


4 
4 
3 




1' 

3 
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yes 


4 


yea 




VtB 




yes 








yea 




veH 




yes 








yes 


a, 


ye(* 




veB 


4 






yvn 
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yeti 












yw 
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yes 




JSB 
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yes 
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yes 








jes 


,0 


yes 


4 


yvn 




yes 
yes 


5 
3 



a — 









3 i 8 
1 1 


— yes 
nO|yeB 




DO yea 
no! no 




4 : 4 


■■■2 "2 

3 2 

4 ^ 


yea yea 

... yea 




no yea 
no yes 


"l \"i 


yea yea 
yea ; yea 
no vpB 

....jVes 


'a s 


-8 




i" 
no i yes 

no 1 yes 


5 


"3 


Doi no 


! 


2 
4 


yes 
yes 


y« 
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Prinlei- . 

ROCKINOHAM. 

Carpenter .... 

Blacksmith 

Laborer . . 
Machinist _ ... 
Wood -Worker , 

Carpenter 

Brick-Hasou . . 

Carpenter 

Rowan. 

Carpenter 

Stone-Culter ...' 

Carpenter 

Carpenter __ ., 

Moulder 

Harness- Maker. 

Earn ess. Maker 
Machinist ... ! 
Stone-cutter ... I 

RUTHERFOBD. | 

Tanner | 

Carpenter 

Mechanic i 

Carpenter I 

Carpenter, &q..', 

Milfw-right 

Uillwri^lit 

Mechanic | 

Sawyer 

Sawyer | 

Carpenter i 

Carpenter 

Sampson. I 

Carriage-Maker.! 

Savrypr 

Miller .._ j 

Carpenter ! 

Carpenter j 

Brick-Mason . . 
Carpenter 

Stanly, 
Cabinet-Maker . 

Mechanic 

Carpenter 

Carp.;nter -.,.. 
Carpenter 









M 


^ 


"S 


1 


£ 
» 


H 




1 


1 1 






^ 




^ 


10 


« 


6.".... 


14 


la 


1 no 




m 


v.: 


! 5( 




■iH 
















17 


10 


3 0( 




In 


10 


2 0( 


12 00 




10 






7 


10 


'i (H 


12 00, 


SO 


12 


1 35 






10 




»00 


10 


VA 






IH 


VZ 


I 25 


■i 56' 


10 


^9. 


1 2! 


7 50 




w 


2 » 


IS 00 




r>. 




2 50 


m 


10 


1 41 




■M 










10 


2 0( 


12 00 


30 


10 


250 





, ac I 



I ool 



. 00.. 



1 50; 9 00 . 

1 25- 

7 50 . . 

1 50 9 00 

1 00 6 00.. 

1 25,.. 

1 00.. 



1 .50 9 00 ... . 
1 00 6 00 . . . , 

1 50 ;..,_ 

1 25 7 50i 32 50 



$17 00$ month .. 

irregular 

' job .. 



260 00 month 

425 00 week . 

130 00 job_.. 

. _ : job . , . 

880 00 job _ . . 

720 OOimonth . 
120 00 week _ . 

Job_. 

. I month . 
500 OOlday _ . . 

380 00: week.. 

'day.. 

250 OOiiob.. 
433 00 day . . 
380 OOlday'.. 



.day.. 



. . day . . 

. jday . . 

- - jday . . 

375 00!day..'" 
200 00!irregutar 

200 00 day _ . 

170 00 year _ 

42S 00 day . , 

|month . 

.__ .. irregular 
300 00 day . 
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in 



'^t *« »-s 

'■"." Mil 



72 00 
50 00 



tone 13 50 3 1 
lOOiOtolS 5 I 
90 IStolS B 



75 8 00 2 



75 10 00 

none .... 10t«12 

.- 10to30 

■ 15, 15 00 

none none 8 to 10 

100 00 337 to 13 

UOStolO 

20 13 00 

80'8tol0 

50 00 100,9 to 13 



100 8 00 

60 00 150 8 OO! 
few StolOl 

.... 10 00: 

-.atoto' 

none none: 5 OOJ 
none, 60'lOtol3 



). 60; 

> . . 4.. 

> 12 10-. 



I yes yes j 

no yeBJ 

. I yee yea : 

.lyeB yea 
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Stanly-. 

Shoemaker. .. 

EarDess-Maker . 

Millwright - 

Blacksmith 
Stokes, 

Blacksmith 

Mechanic . - 

Wajjon-Maker-. 

Mechanic 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter . . 
Surry. 

Carpenter .. 

Laborer . . . 

Stooe-Cutter . 

Carpenter . . 

Carpenter . , . 
Brick -Mason . 
Blacks niitii . 
Brick -Masoji . 
Carpenter 
Stone- Mason . 
Painter _ . 
Plasterer . . 

Carpenter 

Sawyer _ . . 

BlacKsmith . 

Wagon-Maker 

Miller 

Brick-Mason .' 
Transylvania. 

Blacksmith . 

Tinner ..•..- 

Ruck-Mason . . 

Painter .... 

Carpenter . . . 

Painter __ .. 
Tyrrell. 

Laborer 

Fisherman . 

Coach-Maker ' . 

Carpenter .. . 

Fisherman . . 

Blacksmith . 
Union.' 

Carpenter . . . 
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Is. 






U\'l j!si's|.£-|| 



100 00 

200 00 

48 OC 

'little' 

50 OO 

none 


'150 
cone 

""eo 

.one 

:::■ 

°°z 

100 




125 



I 8 00, 
I 8 00 
! 7 00!.. 
|7tol0| 



8 00 
16 to 10 

■ 7to8 
10 00 

6 00 
!6tol0 

10 00 
6 to 10 

■ B 00 

7 00 
6 00 

8tol0 
"to 10 



8 00 

7 50 
8 to 10 

5 00 

8 00 
10 00 





'36!:':: 




24 


10:....' 

1 _ ■ 


!-ii;;. 



.. yes yes 
- . 1 yes ■ yes 
. . , yes yes 
. - ] yes ■ yea 



1 lyes, — I — I lyes yes 
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^ il 



II 



Union, 




Millwright.... 


■ -i-A 






Mechanic 


iV, 


Blacksmith ... 


m 


Vance. 




Machinist .... 


IV 


Harnees-Maker 


h 


Brick-MaMon .. 


IM 


Wagon-Maker. 


IS 


Carpenter 








Harneee-Maker 


1t 




7 






Blacksmith -.. 




Wake. 




Tinner 


1R 






Wood- Worker. 


ft 


Engineer .... 


K 


Tinner . . _ 




Biacksmith ... 


15 


Printer. 


13 


Carpenter 


Hit 


Machinist.--. 




Tin&IronWr'k- 


18 


■Carpenter 


IV 


Granite- Cutter 


40 


Milliner 




Printer 


IH 


Shoemaker . . - 


4(1 


Painter 


V^ 


Stone-Cutter . . 


1H 


Brick-Mason . . 


7 


Gas Fitter . -. 


35 


Car-Eepairer _ . 


7 


Cabinet-Maker 


Sill 


Painter 


15 


Painter 


W 


Wheelwright.. 


111 


Blacksmith 


Wl 


Blacksmith ... 


31) 




V 


Blacksmith ... 


1« 


Blacksmith.... 


1« 






Enn. Machinist 


H5 







! ;$ 3 00* t $ 



1 00. I 

1 50 e 00 



10 00 



468 66 week.. 
305 00(lay__. 

I ia - 400 OOday .. , 

3 00 la 00 ; 600 OOH-eek , 

1 50i 9 00 1 469 OOweek . 

1 BO 9 00,... I 688 OOlweek,. 

3 00' week _ 

I 50 9 00 week 



3 50 
3 00 

t 75 



15 00 65 00 780 OOweek 

13 00 300 OOweek 

10 50 45 00; imonth -,., 

: 1006 OO.month .,.. 

' 390 OOweek 

9 00 week 

14 00 ■ 630 OOweek 

9 00 '■. iweek 

, .-! .month , .. 

13 .50 58 50' 720 OOlweek 

12 00. ; 600 00' month .... 

[ 600 OOmonth __., 

, 300 OOmonth ,.., 

10 00 1 _ week..."!. 

I I 400 00 irregular . . 

I , week 

300 66rnonth .. 



. . month . 
, month . 
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9 00, 7 
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■, 13to20: 
■ 13 50 

le lOtoial 6 

I 16 OOl " 
8 00 



! 13 00. 
) 10 00 
; 12 00 



- yes yes . 
yes yes 
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1 20:no 


yea 


"75,.;: 
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yes 
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1 io: no 
3' no 
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no 


7S.._ 










yes 
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no 


120 . 
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' 8C 
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35 




1 fV 






1 m 














.... 





3 


1 ... 


yes 


no 


3 , 
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yes 


yes 


no 
yei 


3 
3 


3 .__ 
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yes" 
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8 no 


no 


yes 
yes 
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"a 
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i i no 
3 ■ no 

.'Jno 


yes 
yes 

vea 


no 
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TABLE No- 



Wake. 

Moulder 

Machinist - . . 

Boiler-Maker 

Engineer 

Cooper 

Blac^mith _ 

Cabinet-Maker. 

Carpenter . . 

Carpenter . . 

Carpenter . . 

Trimiuer 

Upholsterer 
Warren. 

Mechanic . . 

Wood-Worker . 

Painter .... 

Carpenter . . 

Carpenter . . . 

Brick-Mason 

Painter . 

Blacksmith.. 

Rock-Mason 

Blacksmith . 

Mechanic .. 
Rock-Ha«on 
Painter . . . 
Blacksmith . 

Blacksmith . 

' Mason . 

Washington. 

Carpenter . . . 

Rock- Mason 

Carriage Maker. 

Brick-Mason __. 

Blacksmith . . 

Wheelwright, 

Blacksmith 

Blacksiuith 
Watauoa. 

Mechanic .. 

Miller 

Bripk-Mason 

Mason 

Carpenter .. 

Blacksmith 
Wayne. 

Blacksmith 



10 it 2 a'i,t.. 



1 3!) 

2 23 
1 25 7 50 

S 50__ 

a 50.. 

1 G0__ 



1 2 

2 00 . 



^ Is. 






month . 
month 
^month - 

:,m^th';: 

imonth -. 
month . . 
month - 
month . 
imonth - 
-imonth .. 



468 00' week.. 

iday 

400 00; month . 
350 OOJday-... 

'day 

300 00' __. 

350 00,day .._, 



.-- Ijob... 

... .-■ 634 OOiweek.. 
-day... 

- ... day ... 

; 300 OOday. _ 

- -- job... 

job... 

80 00 360 OOday... 



job 

, day 

. month . 



::;:« 
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Earnings of all 
others in family. 

Days unable to get 
work past year. 

Price of board per 
raontli. 


I'hiili 

III nil 

a K . o (S pi;'^ 


11 

n 

11 


III! 


Months open past 1 

Number children 

school aKe. 
Number attending 
school. 


II 

I1 


^1 

1! 


1 

ll 


i none:i3tol5 

none 13 50 

none 13 00 

-- 10tol3 

noneilOtolS 

nonel 12 50 


5 ' 1 . noiSlOO'.... 

3 ■ 1 'yeB:.__.' .. 
4; 1 noi 731 .. 

4 ' 1 no, 60... 

3 1 lyes;,..., ... 
3 1 no n« 




yes 
yea 

yes 

yea 
yes 

yes 


yes! 
yesi 8 
yesi 9 
yesj 9 
yes 9 
yes 9 
yes 9 
yes. 9 
yes; 9 
yesi 9 
yes; 9 
yesj 9 

yes: 4 
yes, 5 
yes' 4 
yes 3 
yes' 4 


3 ; .- 

1 . 

3 1 

8 3 
S : 3 


no 


yes 
yes 
yes 


j-es 




5 8 i no 

3 1 : "^ 

B ■ 1 yes 
3 1 .yea 

■s'-.s 

10 8 „ 

2 ;,...!yefl 

3 --. 'yes 

4/ 1 yes 


108.... 

48. . 


8 ' i 


no 


no 








' 150ilStol4 






noino 


60 00 105 to 10 
35 00l 150 5to8 


'asL;;. 


"'5 


8 3 
4 4 


yes 


n^ 


yes 
yea 


96 O0:nonel 7 to 8 


13 




;:: i:::: 


no^no 


yes 








yes 


yes 

yes 
yes 

no 

yea 
yea 

yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
n» 










fMin'. ;!I!|5tolO 
220 OOinonelOtolS 


60 


y. 


' 5 

'20 


yes^ 6 3 
yesi' 3 6 
yes. 5.... 


"4 ■ no 

"S i no 
2 ■ no 

'"i'';.no 
2 no 


no 


1 .--iatolO 

1 ... ; 5to8 

1 ao 10 00 

1 ..-1 6to8 

none .... 6 00 


6 , 1 


yes 

yea 
yes 

yea 
yes 
yea 

yes 
yes 
yea 

yes 

yes 
yes 


"78 

36 
S6 


"5 


yes! 6 
yes! 4 
yes' 4 

yes; 4 
yesi 4 

yes, 4 

yesi 3 
yesj 4 


"4 

8 
4 

1 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
7 
4 

3 


yes 
yes 

yea 


none; 10 00 

i a; 8 00 

1 ....StolO 

none St^lS 




.... 
... 




yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


80 00 


5tol5! 4 
none 8 to 12: 4 
..... 5io8 8 


5 




yea 

Vi 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 


6 
6 
8 

9 
9 

4 
5 
4 
8 

9 


3 
'4 

3 


yes 
yes 


no" 














.... 8to9 

....1 6 00 

-.6 00 

.... 7 60 

none. 6 to 8 

none' 15 00 




free 










8 
6 

7 
4 

1 
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Views of Mechanics. 

The following are extracts from letters to the Bureau on various 
subjects from Mechanics in the different counties of the State: 

ALAMANCE. 

Mechanical Ekoineer. — I am not, what the people in this section call a work- 
ingman. still there ie not a man is this uectian who does more real work tban I 
do. I get out plans and specifications for mills of all kinds, but more particularlj 
cotton-tnills; am thrown a great part of m; time about the mills, and am more 
intimately acquainted with the relations existing between the laboring class and 
their employers than an; one in the county. My duties throw me much in the 
company, both of the operatives and the owners. I can say there has been a very 
decided improvement For the better between the two classes since I sent you a 
statement about a year ago. Then the two parties looked upon each other with a, 
great deal of distrust, and it was equally as bad with the employer as the em- 
ployee, but now there is a much better feeling existing. What the laboring class 
need most is a law governing the employing of children in mills, &'c., and an ef- 
fort on t^e part of those better informed to induce them to husband their earnings. 
There are hundreds of cases where men with large families go to the cotton-mills 
and get their children to work in the mill, and they do nothing; actually do not 
perform five days' work in the year. Now there should be a law to compel these 
men to send their children to school while the public school is in session, if no 
longer, and not allow them to grow up in ignorance. Another thing much needed 
is some institution like a savings bank, where these people could deposit their 
small earnings and get it, when desired. As it is now what they get is spent as fast 
as earned, and in many cases for articles that are no benefit to them. Among 
the cotton-mill people there is a very decided opposition to the length of time 
the mill is run. They think ten hours long enough for a day's work, but as the 
labor is mostly females and boys, the thing is not much agitated. There is no 
other class of laborers in tliis section who work over ten hours per day. 

Carpenteb— Sash, Doors and Blini>S — The laborers are imposed upon more 
tban any other class. Butlcannotsuggesttheremedy forthepresentevils. Ithink 
ten hours in summer and nine in winter should constitute a day's work. Labor- 
ers should insist on this and on fair pay for their work. If they were agreed and 
united, they would succeed. As it is now they are entirely at the mercy of the 
man who employs them, and must work as*nany hours, and for such price as he 
is willing to pay, or not work at all. 

I think the public schools are not worth much; women are generally employed 
to teach, and they are not fit to t«ach boys. 

Mason, &c. — I have been working at my trade for ten or more years; usually 
get from one dollar and twenty-five cents to two dollars per day, and work ten to 
fourteen hours per day. There is no system as to hourij or wages, as there should 
be, nor in regard to apprentices learning a trade. There are a great many 
workmen who pretend to be mechanics, but who know nothing: tbey succeed, 
however, in keeping good workmen out of a job. 
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Wagon Maker.— The wagon making buBineas in this State is kept down by the 
immense importation of wagons made in other States, The same la true in regard 
to coffins. Tlie close competition with the manufactoiies of the North makes the 
business duU and unpi-ofitable here. Our merchants should discourage the use of 
these, and those who purchase should demand a home-made article; then our own 
mechanics would be able to keep employment, and every other business would be 
benefited by the additional money that would In' put into circulation. 

Blacksmith.— K; very man and woman cam mate n living and have a home loo 
if they will begin right and live within their ability, and not try to keep up with 
the rich in show. Most of ouv workingmen lose too much time around the shops 

Millwright and Machinist. — We need better public schools, industrial schools, 
and legislation that would give a part of the profits to the laixjrer, and not all to 
the capitalist or corporation. 

Carpenter. — I think it is better to let die tariff stand as it is. Work the public 
roads by taxation or by convicts, so that the burden of working the roads shall be 
■ more equally divided than under the pi-esent system. Ten hours sliould constitute 
a day's work, and cash should be paid in full for all labor each week. 

ALEXANDER, 
Millwright and Cabinet MAKEB.^Our county has been blessed in the last 
twelve months with a railroad, and I can already see it has benefited the me- 
chanic and laborer. Men of capital and enei^ have moved in, and consequently 
made work more plentiful and at advanced wages. We need more men of this 
kind in our county, who have the means to invest in permanent improvements. 
We need machine shops, founderies, wood-working estabUshments. &c. We also 
need more workmen and fewer cobblers. There are men in this county, and lota 
of them too, who know nothing about the carpenter's trade except to cobble, and 
yet they will undertake to build a house for eeventy-flTe cents per day. They 
keep good mechanics out of a job and keep wages down. 

Millwright. — Work in the county is ruined by so many men that are not com- 
petent, and consequently they have lowered wages to their level, and a man who 
will do good work will not take it at their prices. Tlie men wanting work done 
seem indifferent to the quality, but look at the price. (There are too many men 
for the amount of work.i This is more so with carpenters than it is with my trade. 
There is no union of workmen of any kind in the county, but every man gets 
work where he can and for whatevef price he can. 

ALLEGHANY. 

Mechakic and BLACKSSfiTH.— We have plenty of water-power, woods and 
minerals lying dormant. Therefore, if we had capitalists to invest means among 
us and give employment to workmen, it would greatly l>eneflt us. Also we need 
a railroad in this county to give bettw transportation. We have a healthy 
climate, and first-rate free stone water all over this county. A good grain and 
grass county with nice stock, a splendid opening for immigration, latid ranging 
from three to twenty dollars per acre. We need machinery so as to manufacture 
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here at hom<t, metead of havinf; to patronize the New England States, as we could 
make our fanning implements, &c. , liere among uB. and save cost. &c. 

Blacksmith.— My experience ia, that men or women who have a trade and 
want to keep employment should do their work right. No suier rule than this. 
They have more work and better pay than those who care nothing about hoft 
work should be done. There are too many who', when hired to work, watch the 
sun too much, instead of watching their work. 

MECHiNif .— A mechanic in this county does all sorts of wiiod work, and some- 
times iron and brick work, and so we denominate them mechanics. The prices 
received for work of this kind is low, but enough to enable one to live comforta- 
ble ill this county by being economical, and they are generally in quite good con- 
dition and satisfied. 

Millwright, — Carpenters, blacksmiths, cabinet-makers, shoe-makers, brick- 
maaooB. rock masons aU get from one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per day 
and board. Millwrights fi-oin one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars and board. 
Farm hands fifty cents. Generally work ten to twelve hours per day, and trade 
where they choose. Board is five to ten dollars per month, and schools generally 
good ones. 

ANSOK. 

Mechanic— I think that we need some kind of system in Anson County worse 
than anything else. And we need moreflrst-claBSworkmen— men who, when they 
take contracts, know wliat they are doing — for when there is a public school- 
house or a bridge to let out, some man will run it down that don't know anything 
about the cost, or doing the work either: conse(|uently there is not much demand 
for first-class workmen on public work. 

Painter,— We have endeavored to answer your questions as correctly as we 
could — our judgment being quite limited on some of them. Money is not easily 
gotten now. Steady occupation is hard to obtain with reasonable support. More 
money is needed; better wages would suit the laboring class and improve busi- 
ness. Longer school terms — better teachers and fewer — better wages. 

Carpenter. ^We have no trade union, or anything of the kind; but they are 
needed here very badly. Every laborer goes to work at sunrise and works until 
sundown. I wish some plan could be formed by which we might have a labor 
system in this community. We have good carpenters who have to work for from 
a dollar to a dollar and twenty-five cents per day on account of having no rules 
or regulations. We have many a man here -working at the carpenter's trade who 
has never served an apprenticeship, . There are many hundred laborers here who 
are paid in orders, and never see a cent of money, and are compelled to trade at 

Mechanic. — The condition of the working class in this county is much better 
than last year; they are working harder and living cheaper. Farmers and renters 
are making a very strong effort to live cheaper and buy on the cash system; 
they have quit giving so many mortgages. The work for mechanics is dependent 
on the progress that the farmer makes. If the farmer prospers, we all have 
work enough to do, and at good prices. 
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ASHE. 

E. O.-^Mechanica receive from one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per day 
and board (carpenters, brick -masona, &c). Farm labor, fifty to seventy-five cents 
and board. Wages are generally paid in cash when work is completed, unless 
otherwise agreed to by the parties. Good board can be had at from four to six 
dollars per month. Our public schools are run about three to five months in 
winter. A railroad would put this county on a boom^ 

Cajipenter and Cabinet Maker. — Better schools and better teachers would be 
a great help to us. There are too inany teachers who don't know enough to teach. 
Too many jack-legs in the county — we need better mechanics. The style of 
house-building has changed very greatly since the steam saw mills have been 
introduced into our county. We need a railroad, tobacco factories, &c. This 
county can produce as fine tobacco aa can be raised in the State. The Healing 
Springs of Ashe County are beginning to attract considerable attention. The 
condition of the working people is tolerable good — would be much better if they 
could get cash for their work; every one wants to pay in trade. 

W. H. B. — Workingmen are out of employmentmuch of their time, asfarming 
is the principal occupation here. Very little apprenticeship in this county. The 
opening up of our vast amount of silver, copper and ii-on ores would much im- 
prove the condition of our laboring men. The lumber industry would and should 
be opened up, as we have very iine timber. There are no capitalists in this vicin- 
ity, consequently there is a scarcity of money, and no industry is thriving. We 
are from twenty to forty miles from any railroad, and therefore our minerals, 
timbers, stock and fine water power are worthless, so far. 

BEAUFORT. 

W. B, B, — In my opinion, the colored laborers in agriculture (to whom my ex- 
perience is confined) — are getting more averse to continued labor, with each new 
bi^ood. Those on my plantation do not as an average (I mean the men) work over 
half their time. Some not over eight days out of the twenty-six that make a 
working month. 

I think the greatest goodthat you, or the State by any of its agencies, can ac- 
complish, is to found schools in which the manttal arts shall be taught, along 
with the elementary branches of education. By the " manual arts ' I mean the 
arts of working in wood and iron, and the general principles of meclianics and of 
keeping accounts. 

An object of the Agricultural Bureau should be to educate young men qual- 
ified to be overseers or managers of farms, belonging to owners who are compell- 
ed to be aljsent, more or less, asmoet owners of even moderately sized farms are. 
The wages of this class of men are enough to procure a very good wd intelligent 
set. I pay my overseer three hundred dollars per year, besides paying all the ex- 
penses of himself and family, now consisting of a wife and sis children. I esti- 
mate his salary at six hundred dollars, with unlimited opportunitMS, some legiti- 
mate, and others not, I find it the most difficult thing in the world to get an 
honest and intelligent man to act as my overseer. His income is beyond that of 
any of our neighbors, and he soon thinks that the place is his own, and I can only 
e him to the contrary by getting some other person to do as he did. A 
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school for overseers would be worth more than Chapel Hill, or DavidHOD, or the 
hke, which make lawyers, and doctors and editors or preachers, but no [>racticid 

Lumberman. — The thing most in the way of the prosperity of this county is the 
high rate of interest, premium, per cent., &c., charged by those who lend money 
and furnish Bupplies. 

J. M. R. — The reason there is so much trifling work is because the w<)rkingman 

is so badly oppresBed. If he has to borrow a little money or buy some supplies on 
time, he is made to pay such high per cent, that he never can pay the principal 
and finaUy must he sold out for the debt, and must then work for what ever pay 
he can get, be the price ever so smalt. The conclusion seems to be '■ get him poor 
and then keep him poor." The poor man sees that he is being oppressed and the 
result is he does poor work. If the laws of our State and county do not give a 
better showing to the working class, the bottom will soon drop out of the whole 

Carpenter. — The main cause why work is so scarce and wages low is the fact 
that our farmers have had short crops for a number of years, and consequently 
iiave to make a very little money go a long way. Result is scarcity of work at 
very low wages. 

Mechanic— There is very little steady regular work among the working class 
in this county. They are out of work a great part of their time, except those en- 
gaged at the saw-mills; they have regular work and fair pay, though they get pay 
mostly in trade at the stores. They get eighty cents to one dollar per day, twen- 
ty-six days per month. 

Printer. — We have no apprentice system, nor labor organizations of any kind. 
I believe the condition of the white laboring claas will compare favorably with 
that of any town or city in North Carolina. The average pay of the common 
laborer is about one dollar per day. A good comfortable house can be rent«d for 
five dotlaie per month, with a large garden plot attached. Shad can be bought 
for fifteen cents and twenty-five cents per pair; herring, fifty cents per hundred; 
com, forty-five to fifty cents per bushel; fresh beef, from three to ten cents per 
pound; vegetables in abundance can be easily raised. We have no floatidg labor, 
and the supply rarely overbalances the demand, except in the worthless negro ele- 
ment, which generally finds an outlet on the neighboring farms. Our shipwrights, 
millwrights and first-class mechamcs commimd from one dollar and fifty cents to 
three dollars and fifty cents per day. But the demand is not great for them. The 
existing state of affairs would be materially changed by a railroad outlet to the 
western part of the State, which would bring with it factories for the manufac- 
ture of our home products, thereby enhancing their value, building up our town, 
improving all branches of business and, of course, the workingman would receive 
his share of the general benefits. As it is, being in the centre of an agricultural 
country, with no manufacturing enterprises to fait back on, we must necessarily 
fluctuate as the crops prove prosperous or a failure. However, on the whole, I 
bebeve our laboring people are as happy and contented a lot as any town can 
boast of. Our young mechanics nearly all allied themselves with the temperance 
movenient, which has existed in our town for the past two yeaia. The most im- 
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portant need of the workingman is a good free echoot for the proper education of 
his children. There has been none taught in this town for the past two years. But 
the funda appropriated for this purpose have l>een accumulating, and is in the 
hands of a ^ood committee, who will, at an earl; day. build a free school-house, 
and, I trust, establish a school worthy of our town. 

The above synopsis will apply to most of our eastern towns, nearly all of which 
enjoy the same ilatural blessings that I have enumerated above. Any other in- 
formation I will be pleased to impart. 



Blacksmith. — The condition of wovkingmen and their famihes is bad generally. 
In my opinion, there must be more work at better pay before there can be any 
improvement. Tliere seems to be an over-supply in all lines, consequently a part 
of them are idle all the time. 

. Carpenter. — I served an apprenticeship of five years before being allowed to 
contract as a mechanic. The trouble now is we have no apprentice system in this 
State, and men who have never learned the trade, but have picked up a little 
knowledge of tools call themselves mechanics, and will take work at any price 
almost, many times "over-draw'' on it, and leave the Job for somebody else to fin- 
ish. All this operates against the honest, competent mechanic and makes it hard 
for him to get work at living prices. If tliere could be a law regulating this mat- 
ter, it would be a great help all round. 

Carpenter,— In my opinion, the thing most needed by workingmen is more 
industry. 

BKiCK-MASON.^Have followed this trade sixteen years: usually work from sun 
to sun at one dollar and seventy-five cents per day, with much loss time. Receive 
about one-fourth of wages in cash, balance in trade or store orders. Lal»or in this 
county is entirely unorganized, and is under the necessity of working on just 
such t«rms, and at such prices as the employers choose to offer, and they are gen- 
erally too low to make a living on. 

BLADEN. 

Mechanic. — Times good about here; money is scarce, but we cannot complain; 
nobody was pushed nor closed out last season that I know of. Everybody seemed 
to be able to settle up for the past year smoothly and quietly. If we lack any- 
thing, it is individual industry. If more perseverance was used this township 
would be rich in a short time, I am a one-legged man — lost my leg in the late war — 
have raised a family since, and never gave a mortgage in my life, never was 
pushed for a contract, and have got along finely, and cannot see why any one else 
«annot do as well. I live at Woodville. and can recommend this part of the 
county for its beauty, good water, good timber and fertile lands and mild climate. 

Wheelwright and BLACKSMrre, — Mechanics wDl have to have some system 
about wages; there are so many half-handed mechanics that it is hard for a good 
mechanic to get work at fair prices. I work at home on my farm a good part 
of the time for want of employment at my trade at a living price. 

Carpenter. — There are too many common mechanics; with less of these the 
No, 1 workmen could get ready employment at fair pay. 
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'E^CKBttem. — A great many laborers have gone from this section to Georgia 
and South Carolina, from time to time, to work on turpentine farms. Many of 
tliem returned home about Christmas with no more money than they had when 
they started away. If they would stay at home and work, they would be 



BLA.CKSH1TI1. — I live in the country on my farm and only woric at my trade a 
part of my time. When at work by the day, I get one dollar and fifty cents per 
day of ten to twelvehours, about half cash, balance in trade. Nearly all mechanics 
in this county f oUow some other occupation in connection with their trade, othet- 
wise they would be unemployed a great part of their time. 

Cahpknter. — We get very little cash for our work — I might as well say none. 
We have to take trade or nothing, and often the employer has not got such 
goods as we want, but that makes no difference. We need to be protected fi-om 
imposition of this kind, and also from the botches and cobblers that have neither 
knowledge nor tools, and yet they undertake work and keep prices down below 
a livinji; point. If any relief can be had in law, I am in favor of it. 

Mkchanic— With regard to what would do the county of Brunswick good in 
its present condition, I must say I can hardly answer that question; but can 
tell you our condition and some of our needs, as I understand them. We have 
no capital to carry on any manufacturing business, and therefore cannot give 
employment to our laborers. We have a great deal of good land that is not in 
cultivation for the lack of capital to put it in condition, and, as you are aware, a 
country so situated is not likely to be able to employ and pay its mechanics and 
lalxirerB. If we borrow money, we have to mortgage everything and pay a rate 
of interest that we cannot afford. 

Blacksmith. — There is nn doubt about the necessity of workingmen having a 
better understanding with each other. They should be united in some way and 
have well r^ulated plans to be governed by, and cease injuring each other by 
their opposition and competition. 

Laboker.— From my experience and observation, I am of the opinion that the 
onlf thing that can be done to improve the condition of the workii^man, is by 
improving the finances of the country, and develop some plan by which a better 
price can be obtained for the products of the farm. Then the farmer could give 
higher wages to the mechanic or laborer that he employs. This is an agricultu- 
ral country, and any permanent improvement must come Uirough the farmer. 

Carpenter and Mason, — I know of nothing tliat would imprgve our labor sys- 
tem in this community so much as to give us protection for the mechanics against 
the jack -legs who have never served an apprenticeship and know nothing about 
work, or the value of work. 

Enoineer, — A great deal of the labor in this county is engaged in work of one 
kind or anotlier on vessels and boats, though the rice plantations and wood cut- 
ter* employ a great many. The boatmen usually get cash, while those working 
in ric« uid wood cutting are usually paid in store orders for merchandize. 
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Machinist. — There being but one little machiae-ahop at this place, I cannot 
obtain better wages. Formerly when I lived at Knoxville, Tenn., I received, one 
hundred dollars per month in cash. My obeeruation is that this is a very poor place 
for mechanics; there are no enterprising manufacturing class of citizens here. 
What few are here want a great deal of labor and very small pay. As to what 
would improve the condition of the working class ia, a better class of manufac- 
turers, men that can appreciate the difference between a mechanic and a com- 
mon laborer— the latter class get much better pay than the mechanic. 

Harness-Maker. — We generally have plenty of work'now, but wages are low, 
and everything we have to buy is high. I have been working at this business 
thirty years, and have made nothing more than a bare living. Many of our citi- 
zens have left here, seeking a better place, and it will be my time next unless 
wages improve. 

Painter.— ^e are having some trouble getting our apprentices to stick until 
they complete their trade. They want you to learn them all about the business 
in a few months, and as soon as they learn to use a brush pretty well, they quit 
and go to contracting as flrst-class journeymen. 

Caepentkr.— ^My opinion as to what would improve the condition of working- 
men is, that they should take an interest in themselves, and thoroughly inform 
themselves as to their rights and duties, by reading the best labor and mechanical 
journals they can get, and do aU they can to maintain the dignity of their calling; 
take no part in boycotting, and be careful to give no encouragement to unkind 
feelings and strikes, but endeavor to apply the golden rule as far as possible. 

Carriage and Wagon-Maker.— The prices in this line are pretty low— one dol- 
lar and fifty cents to two dollars per day, paid weekly in cash. Honey is scarce, 
and this has tJie effect of making work slack and wages low. I believe the scar- 
city of money is due in large measure to the present monetary system. All 
legislation on the money question since the war has been in the interest of the 
money sharks and against the laboring masses. 

Wheex-wbioht akd Cooper. — Business as to labor here is run on a cash system 
and workmen are paid at the end of week. If hands fall to get pay at the end of 
week, they often file laborer's lien and stop work until payment is made. I 
think the labor interest is greatly improved here in the past five years. Orders 
on stores are hardly known, as all business is on a cash basis. Good hands are 
seldom out of employment. There is a great deal of unfaithfulness on the part 
of laborers. ' 

Plastbrrr. — In our city there are from fifty to two hundred men out of em- 
ployment out of a population of five thousand. The labor moetly employed is 
cheap labor, while good mechanics are thereby thrown out of employment or 
have to work for nearly nothing. The ■contractors in my line, and almoet all 
others, take apprentices who, wlien their time is about out, quit and go to work 
as journeymen. A negro apprentice seems to be preferred to a white one. The 
condition of the working class- here is indeed a poor one, many of them barely 
living comfortably. We have no labor laws, which, I believe if we did have. 
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would be an advantage. We have two labor orders — Knights of Labor and Car- 
penters' Union. 

BITREE. 

Carpknter.— There is great need on tJie part of workingmen of all trades for 
organization or association of some sort, so that they may have more understand- 
ing with each other, and not put the prices of their labor so low that they cannot 
live decently; the cutthroat competition between workingmen should cease. 
There is another thing to which 1 wish to call attention. It is the unjust and 
unnatural discrimination against white workmen by their own race. It is strange 
that there should be any necessity for a word on this subject; but there is, for 
there are many times in my own observation where white men have actually 
been refused work and negroes employed, 

Bkick-Mason. — I have never served any regular apprenticeship at my trade, 
and have rather a poor showing, although I can do first-class work and get two 
dollars per day when employed, but am out of work about half the time. We 
work about eleven hours per day here; ten hours should be a day's work. 

Brick-Maxer AND Mason. — Workingmen have seen harder times the past three 
years than in the past twenty. It is not only so in my trade, but in all trades. 
Work has been very dull and wages low. I have been unemployed seven months 
the past year. Wages, when employed, one doUars and fi.fty cents per day, about 
half of that in merchandise. Ordinary laborers receive from forty to seventy-five 
cents per day. 

Tinner. — The laboring people of this section need many things, but most of all 
they need work. Not a third of them are employed with any regularity. This is 
a good country, blessed with all natural resources — mineral, timber, water-power. 
&c., of the best, but we need capitalists to establish industries that will open up 
and develop these things, and give employment to labor. We have very little ' 
money here. Farmers, laborers and all have ta take merchandise mostly^ 



G, M. W. — Gash paid for labor, or trade at cash prices, would bei^Vt the labor- 
ing class. As a rule, employees and tenants are charged from fifty to one hundred 
per cent, above cash prices during the year, and at the close of the year their crop 
is taken at cash prices, and produce is always lower just then than at any other 
time of the year, so it takes about two or three bushels of com to pay for one 
used during the summer season; and factory employees are charged about fifty 
percent, above cash prices during the month for provisions, while they are work- 
ing at cash prices. 

Profeesional men charge more for one hour's work than a laboring man can 
make in a week or a month, and sometimes in a year's hu^ work. The landlord 
and t«nant act would be a better law, if it would prohibit the landlord from 
chargii^ the tenant such unreasonable prices for supplies. Mortgaging the grow- 
ing crop is a step down the road to poverty, and should not be allowed by law. 
We need a law that will bring labor, whether by lawyer, doctor, mechanic, Imid- 
lord or tenant on a more equal footing. 

It is impossible for a common laborer to pay from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
dollars to a doctor to amputate a limb, and support a family. My opinion ia that 
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a taw to bring all labor, or price of labor of all profeseionH on a more equal baaiH, 
would aot cause the rich to suffer or the poor to starve; it would give lAzams 
more crumbs, the rich man a better heart, humanity benefitted, and God honored. 
Cabpentkr. — That which in my opinion would inprove the country, and better 
the condition of workingmea and their families, is a good substantial labor gov- 



■We need more work and better wages*. I be- 
s wiU help bring these about. 

" C. B. G. — Wages are very low; working people can hardly live. . The county ia 
getting very bad off. We do not get work mors than half the time. 

Bkick-Laybr and PLAaTEBBR. — There is only one trades union in our town; 
tliey are a good thing, but there ia a prejudice against them, and many of our 
workingmen are afraid to join for fear they will be discharged. 

G. W. D. — I am running a miU for the owner on shai-es. I get one-third of the 
toll that the mill makes and pasturage; he pays all expenses for running the 
same; he also furnishes free of rent, house and outbuildings, truck-patches for 
cow. In regard to labor laws, I think thej are good enough so far as I under- 
stand them. Perhaps it would be well to extend the time longer in which to file 
a lien, but our workingmen have had very little trouble on that score. The con- 
dition of the farmers and especially the tenants and their famihps are not as good 
as one would wish. The greatest evil they have to contend with is the mortgage 
system, and the only remedy that I see is either to repeal the homestead law or 
reduce it to a very small figure. I think that it has outlived its usefulness. This 
would not only help the tenant, hut the small farmer also, who, I regret to say, 
does not always raise his hog and hominy. Instead of paying enormous prices for 
supplies, he could then borrow money at say six or eight per cent. I will stop 
writing, hoping you will be able to accomplish great good for the laboring classes. 

Cabinet-Makek. — Confidence in each other and joint stock companies among 
workingmen, for the purpose of purchasing and running machinery of their own, 
together with a reduction of the tariff on iron and other necessaries, is what we 
need, Uiat the farmer may produce wheat, corn, and bacon, &c., for less money. 
All of which will eventuaUy break down the monopolies that are now grinding 
the lives out of the working class. The above, I sliould like t<i impress upon the 
mind of every mechanic in the land. 

Mbchanic. — I regret the existence of the Homestead Act. The mortgages seem 
to be an incubus. Confidence seems destroyed. Infidelity to principle seems 
growing under the mortgage system. 

It seems to me tliat a removal of the homestead law would be a great advan- 
tage in making risks less and the necessary per cent, on goods leas; then a tariff 
as low as is practicable would render it possible for workingmen to live within 
such wages as the farmers can pay, and yet compete with the great corn and 
wheat fields of the west, as they are now within such easy reach of every place of 
demand. 

We have no trades unions. I am afraid of the abuses outweighing their uses. 
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CALDWELL. 

Brick-Mason. — I can hardly suggest what ia moat needed in developing oi 
try and benefitting the labor thereof, unless it be a little more capital and the lib- 
eral use of it. We have timber, the mineral and the workmen, but n-e need capi- 
tal that will utilize these. There is not much mechanical work done here. Most 
all mechanics work on farm more or lesa as well as at their trades. There is work 
plenty for all who will do it. 1 work at ray trade about half ray time and run a 
small farm. I can make a living very easily. 

This is the country for wurkingmen to come to buy land. It is good and sells 
cheap now. They can find a home liere, aud by farming, and working at their 
trades at spare time they can make a lining very well. 

Brick-Mason, &v. — If we had monied men to comeamong us witJi the capital to 
improve our country, it would be a good thing for us and profitable to them. We 
have limber, mineral and the workmen. We ought to have some system in our 
laboring people — so much per hour — ten hours for a day's labor. I do n<rt work reg- 
ularly for w^es; I make on farm what 1 use at home, and what I make by wages 
is so much clear. My advice to men who have no land of their own is. come up 
into this country and buy land while it is cheap (you can buy a good farm very 
cheap now) an'd not depend on your labor so much; you can makea living and not 
work half your time. Farm labor is cheaper than any other labor. Oaqienters, 
common, one dollar and twenty-five cents and board: first-class, one dollar and 
fifty cents to two dollars per day and board: masons, from two to three dollars per 
day; farm hands, fifty cents per day and board — eight to fifteen dollars per month 
and board: cotton factory, from seven to fifteen dollars per month, for girls: they 
generally work twelve hours per day. People never fail to get employment in 
this county if they will work. 



Enoineeb and MiLLWHiaHT.— Tliere ought to be a law reijuiring all engineers 
to obt^n a license as to competency to handle an engine, as there is in some of the 
States. Any one who can build a fire in an engine and start it up is considered 
an engineer now, notwithstanding the frequent explosions and lost* of life there- 
from. I also think there should be a law requiring apprentices to serve a certain 
length of time under competent engineers before being peiinitted to take charge 
of an engine. All boilers should be inspected and tested annually. 

Wheelwright and Blacksmith. — Times are very dull in this country, owing, 
I think, to the system of farming in vi^ue here. The farmers have been in the 
habit of hiring hands for the crop season — after that laborers were mostly idle bal- 
ance of the year. Men with families could not live in that way, and they went 
to farming for themselves, but having nothing to begin on, they had to buy on 
tinie and mortgage everything, or work as tenant for some landlord. ITie result 
baa been tliat neither landlord nor tenant have made anything. Farmers here do 
not work enough — not many of them work over half tbeir time. They plant cot- 
ton and buy hay and pork from the North, and come out behind each year, 

Sawtrr. — We need the ten-hour system in this State to improve the labor in 
the public work, and we are getting amaU pay for the long and hot days, and 
shove and push from sun to sim. Everything seems to be getting better in thi^ 
5 
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countv: farm hands, from ten to fifteen dollai^ per month and board; mill and 
lumber hands, from twenty to twenty-six and thirty dollars and board. One 
thing we are doing wrong in this State, and that is sending the round timbere to 
the State of Virginia to be utiUzed; that is unjust to labor and the State also. 
We need more home manufactures to give labor something to do and make wages 

Engineer. — Any man who studies his employer's interest; can get steady em- 
ployment. Aa to my own trade I believe the present orders or societies of en- 
gineers and trades' unions generally do harm, from the fact that they keep worthy 
men frequently out of employment, because they are not willing to bind them- 
selves to obey orders from a society that cannot know of the necessities that may 
have governed others. As for myself, if I cannot get high wages I take less, rather 
than let my family suffer or depend for a small pittance from an order when out 
of w^ork. Honest work for honest wages, to my way of thinking, is the only thing 
that will help the wage earner. 

Brick-Masos. — There is no system among workingmen here — it is all a grab 
game. The trouble is, there are so many jack-legs who are no workmen, but can 
imitate. They are in aU trades, they work for wages that are but little better 
than the wages of the common laborer and shut good mechanics out. Tradesmen 
should be graded and licensed just as school teachers are. 

Wood-Worker. — I think the working class are better off than formerly, wages 
are better and more money is received for wages and less store orders. I believe 
organization is badly needed among all classes of our workingmen. 

Cakpkntee. — There are only three white and four colored carpenters here that 
have served apprenticeship, while there are at least a dozen black and white that 
have taken it up in the last two or three years, and to get work they underbid us 
so that we can hardly get anything to do, unless we would work for nothing. As 
a sample there was a piazza to be erected twenty by eight with two pairs of high 
roof, four columns, blinds to hang and a sliding door to the parlor Included; my 
bid was twenty dollars, when one bid was ten dollars. You can see by th^e 
figures what our prospects are. 



Brick-Mason and Flastersr. — I have been working at the trade of laying 
tricks and plastering forty years, but where I live there is very little to do for a 
master mechanic unless you come down to the figures of that class that is going 
about working for half the price that I could live on. I will lay down my tools 
and ijuit w^ork before I wiU work for what they work for. I own a small farm 
of four hundred acres on which I make a small quantity of provisions, and expect 
to make a support when I get land enough open. So I will not have to depend on 
my trowel for a living. I am getting old — not able to do much work. I am in 
.my fifty-ninth year. 

Cabpentis. — I am generally employed about five or six months in the year at 
my trade of carpenter, and the balance of my time I find employment on my little 
farm, which I, with'the help of children, tend. I have a small stock of ponies, 
cattle and hogs, and upon the whole I about make both ends meet keeping clear 
of debt, trading where I chose, belonging to no one. 
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Ship Caspenteb. — I mn not employed regularly; built ottly one steamboat last 
year. I think if we could get the trade turned toward Beaufort harbor, it would 
be s, blessing to this section and for the good of the whole Stat*. Work is rery 

A. W. — It is easier to tell what we need than how to get it; we need good crops 
and a lower rate of interest; better prices for our produce. The merchants sell for 
high prices in the spring and pay low prices in the fall, and it takes about two 
years to pay for supplies for one, and bo we jog along at a pretty hard rate. 

Ship Carpenter. — Our system in the ship building line is pretty well regulated; 
the only trouble is, we do not have regular work — too much lost time. 

Mason. — I think there should be unity of action among the laboring people in 
this State; tbey should organize labor unions for self-protection and make our in- 
Buence felt. 

Engineer and Machinist.— We need capital to give employment to the work- 
men; the mechanics are out of employment half their time, and have to depend 
upon fishing and oysterlng the balance of their time in order to live. A good cot- 
ton factory and steam navigation would give employment to all. There is nothing 
the women can do in this country. 

A. J. M. — I am farming on my own farm, but answer as to the prevailing cus- 
tom in vogue among thelaborii^classof the community. This c.annot be classed as 
tma^cultural community, as the people are generally fisliermen or timber getters, 
which have been their trades from the earhest period. It is a people of no farm- 
ing desire, and I think their condition could be materially improved by an indus- 
trious set of immigrants coming among them, and let them see that agriculture 
can be made as profitable here as in any part of the Stat«. 

The lumberman is generally bound to the merchants and mill man. the fisher- 
man to the huckster, who reap all the profit of tlie business, and the laborer gen- 
erally get a very scanty support out of his business. 

We have a good section; wanting energy and a little capital to develop it, and I 
am surprised that people from the more thickly settled country, where lands are 
generally poor and high priced, do not come here, whereland, good and very cheap 
can be had in large or small quantities. 

Painter. ^In compliance with your request, I 8\\ up the blank as correctly as 
is possible, without making much inquiry. There is uo regular system by which 
the laboring class are controlled here. Generally there is but little use for me- 
chanics here— often compelled to go from home for employment. The princi- 
pal interest of our county is her fishing facilities, though her lands are very pro- 
ductive. There are many small farmers in our county, while there areafew who 
cultivate the soil on a large scale. The majority of Carteret county's population 
depend almost wholly on her water productions, and a bounteous old mother she 
is to her seeking children. You ask whatis my humble judgment. We most need 
to improve the condition of the laboring classes, I would answer, we want large- 
hearted, energetic strangers, with means, and deaf to the croakings of old fogy- 
ism, who are satisfied to plod on in the way of their ancestors, who care nothing 
for public or privato advancement, so tlieir few simple wants were gratified. 
Here there are forests of timber for the lumbeiman; a climate fully adapted to 
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the desire of the truckman; an opening for the establishment of canning facto- 
ries which would fumish employment for hundreds. In a word, we want men of 
energy and public spirit to come among na and point out the road to prosperity. 

Printer. — The menhaden and porpoise fishermen average from fifteen to forty 
dollars per month. Our niullet and other fishermen averse from ten to thirty 
dollai^ per month; our brick-masons, from one dollar and seventy-live cents to 
two dollars and fifty cents per day; our carpenters, from one dollar and twenty- 
five cents to two dollars per day. 

COOFBB. — Some good system among laborers and mechanics, as well as ^hose 
who employ labor would be of great benefit to this section. We need some men 
with capital to come among us and start buBinese that will give employment to 
labor, and thus benefit the whole community. 

The prices for work in my trade is so low that one can hardly make a living, 
and many have to follow fishing in connection with it. We only get fifteen and 
twenty cents for our barrels. 

Mechanic, — Mechanics find it very hard to get employment here, and lose much 
of their time. On account of the water privileges enjoyed by the people of our 
county, we ai-e enabled to support our families with more ease, and do not feel 
the dearth of trade employment so keenly as would be the case in localities away 
from the seashore. The menliaden business afEords employment to many of our 
people, and the shell'fishing. huckstering, and other industries depending upon 
the water, make up our chief revenue. Trucking is also engaged in to some ei- 
t«nt. In consequence, the condition of the working class is reasonably good. 
More free schools, and some improvement in the school management, would 
greatly benefit the laboring classes. Owing to a recent fire the majority of our 
mechanics are at present employed. 

Mechanic and Fisherman.— If we had more and better public schools the 
working peojile would be greatly benefitted. Our chances for making a living 
surpass those of many sections of our State. We handle very little money, but 
are able to obtain from the water a great deal of our living. We can live on 
luxuries and go ragged with very little effort. Ninety per cent, of our laboring 
Qien own a home, and some kind of a water-craft, and, as a rule are as indeitend- 
ent as any people in the State. The catching of menhaden, or fat-backs, is largely 
engaged in. and the industry is a great help to our people. To sum it all Up, we 
have the. richest set of poor men, and the poorest set of rich men that can be 
found on the globe, and there does not seem to be any improvement in either class. 

Fisherman and Boatman.— Labor will always be nothing or very little until 
there is an effort made, and a united effort made, to unite and be self-supporting 
in political matters. For instance a member of Congress wiU go to Washington, 
and vote for a bill to allow six or seven thousand dollars to a party for contesting 
a seat in Congress, or to pay the funeral expenses of a member that dies, and ap- 
propriate a certain sum of money for the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
will allow two or tiiree bosses two hundred and fifty or three hundred dollars per 
month to do nothing, and the men that do the work will get seventy-five cents 
or one dollar per day, aiid only get pay for what time he works. This is the way 
the work goes on here, and th» only way to stop it is bythe workingmen uniting 
and working ^;ainst such work — in every department. 
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Sawyer. — I work at saw-miUing part of the time, and fami the balance of the 
year when not engaged at sawing. The mills in this county do not run long at a 
time. There is perfect harmony between employers and their workmen in all 
cases when both are disposed to do right. 

CATAWBA. ^ 

Carfenteb. — The carpentering buainesa in this county is pretty flat. The great- 
est number of carpenters are out of employment, and were it not for this section 
being a good agricultural county it would be impossible to hve here. A great deal 
could be said in reference to the laboring men and women of the county, but I 
would rather see something done for their relief than hear it talked of —results are 
better than theory. You might learn something of interest from some who are 
employed at other occupations — for instance the operatives in cotton factories. I 
am quite willing to do anything in my power to advance the interests of the labor- 
ing classes the world over. Stir the thing up, and give us true and unbiased re- 
ports, and it may be the next Legislature will do something. 

Cabpbhteb.— I think the laboring class should not be cutting at one another in 
prices for wort , and thus reduce the work that is before us. but should be mind- 
ful of each other's good, and try to help each other. There ought to be a law re- 
ducing the number of immigrants coming to this country. 

Wagon-Makeb.— I think if one hand does as much as another, whether it be 
done by woman or man, they should get same pay for it. Wages are down pretty 
"low now. They say there is a better day coming. I hope to see it. 

J. M. C. — I hardly know what to say on this subject — it is so broad, and so much 
oould and ought to be said on it. I think the work hours ought to be cut down 
from twelve to ten hours a day. and that the wages ought to be increased about 
twenty-five per cent, for the work liands. I tliink the liquor business ought to be 
entirely wiped out of existance, for I believe that to be one of the greatest causes 
of hard times and high taxes. I think that the public roads and streets ought to 
be worked by taxation. The usual price paid for farm hands is from forty to fifty 
cents per day, or from ten to twelve dollars per month and board. Apprentices 
get about fifty or sixty cents per day while serving their trade. We have not any 
labor laws or unions iu our vicinity, but we have several farmers' clubs which 
are doing nobly. I think we need prohibition laws here more than anything else 
just now. I do not think there is enough interest taken in the school work; we 
need a permanent school here; the public school does not last more than three 
mjjnths in the year, but the people are so careless that a subscription school can 
not be gotten up, or none, at least for any length of time. 

SUPEBiKTENDEfTt COMON-MILL. — There are two small cotton mills in this sec- 
tion. Employees generally keep clear of debt and live well, and dress the same — 
except in a few cases where only one of two of a family work, i think there are 
two things that would add to their welfare and comfort, and the first is for them 
to learn judiciously how to spend their money and lay up some for a "rainy 
day." This, perhaps, in three-fourths of famihes can be done, where we only Bud 
one occasionally now, I believe ten and a half or eleven hours should be a day's 
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work, where some mills are now making over twelve hours, which aurely is too 
mach for children. If there could be a system arranged for shorter houti, and 
employees leam to economize, perhaps their educational advant^es could be bet- 
tered. If cotton spinning continues to grow in years to come as in the last twenty 
years, it will be a serious affair unless some way shall be provided for the better 
education of employees. Shorter work time, and night schools, if no better, 

'CHATHAM. 

Wagon-Maker, — Chatham county is considered a good county, but there is not 
niuch going on except farming, and that ts not carried on as it might be. Our 
farmers spend too much of their time at stores, buy too much guano and plant t»o 
much cotton. We do not raise grain enough to feed our population one-half the 
year. Chatham used to sell a great deal of grain and flour, but now we have to 
buy largely. There are good, natural resources in this county — a good place for 
manufacturing of all kinds, mining, £c. We have no regular system of wages or 
hours, work for all sorts of prices, but no doubt do as well as other counties gen- 

Beick-Layee AKD Plasterer. — I think the mortgage system, and the custom of 
being "run" by landlords and merchants, are great hindrances. I do not know 
that I can surest a remedy, as these customs have gained such standing. Possi- 
bly good schooIsandthegeneraldifEusion of intelligence would be the best remedy, 

I think, too, that convict labor should not be put into competition with honest 
labor, A legislative enactment against this seems to me desirable. 

I think we might hope to rise above all our troubles if the spirit of the golden 
rule could obtain between the employer and the employee. 

Carpenter. — J can tell you what hurts the carpentering business in this section. 
It is so many following the trade who know nothing about it — have never served 
an apprenticeship. They only know how to use tools a little, and people hire them 
because they are cheap. Some of them liave families to support, and yet they 
work for fifty and seventy-five cents a day and board themselves. They merely 
exist themselves and deprive a competent carpenter of a living. A man should be 
compelled to serve an apprenticeship at the trade he proposes to follow. 

FiREsiAN (Stationary). — The laboring class of people in this county have to 
work for what they can get — from fifty to seventy-five cents per day, and have to 
loose Much time at that. We have never had any system as to wages or hours. 
We go to work as soon as we can see and work till it is dark. I think tea hours is 
enough for a day's work. 

Mechabic. — In my opinion the ten-hour system would'improve the condition of 
the several hundred employees at work in the industries along Deep River. A few 
workingmen and some women are paid living wages, whileothers are hardly paid 
at all. 

W. F. V. — Trades unions I know little of. The apprentice system is entirely 
played out here, consequently the county is fuU of shoddy workmen working for 
a bare Uving. Laboring people of all classes are hard run to live, because there is 
but little demand for labor and nothing but the lowest wages is offered and none 
of that in money. 
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You ask what would improvt: the workin^iuan's condition. I answer, equal 
laws. Let him buy in thecheapest market and sell where he pleases; cease protect- 
ing capital at the expense of labor; cease making him pay one dollar and seventy 
cents for one dollar's worth of sugar or clothing — and he will cease complaining of 
hard times. We have enough of schools to do verj well if they were only as good 
as they might be. Our public schools have sadly degenerated: it seems the teach- 
ing all fen into the hands of very young inexperienced persons. No discipline is 
maintained at all. The teachers stay their time out, draw their pay and nobody 
is benefitted but themselves. Our higher schools seem to teach that education is 
the end instead of the means. 

Carpbntek. — I am sure the condition of the common farmer is better by at least 
twenty-five per cent, than last year. We have no Knights of Labor in this county. 

The only way to improve the common laborer and farmer is to educate his chil- 
dren, and that will improve and make something of them. Let the old dogs die 
out, and we will have a better race. Give the people a chance to educate their chil- 
dren, and you will do more for the common class than anything else that can be 
done. How can any one educate a child with six weeks" schoohng in the year ? 
Let us have at least four months' schooling in each district each year, with a 
penalty for a parent to fail to send his or her child. 

There are three classes in tiie country, and two of them are opposed to public 
schools; the first is the man that Js able to board his children oS at school, and 
the other is the one that don't care a whit whether his child)-en are educated or 
not; the middle class are those that would if they had a chance. But some will 
say, O yes, all can get an education now. But stop! look here; I have. say. 
only three children which I can spare to attend school; but there is no school. 
Why don't I make up a subscription schooiy Because 1 am not able to run a school 
by myself, and can get no one to help me in it. 

I say tax the people enough to run a school four months in the year, and it will 
be the best thing that has ever been done for the common farmer, for he would 
get his tax back in schooling for his children, and if he was not satisfied at that 
he would be hard to satisfy. 

MECIUinc. — I think a modification of the tariff would be beneficial to the labor- 
ing men. 

J. D. W. — labor organizations and trades unions have not, as yet, taken any 
hold in this section, and I do not see that we need them. The Farmers' Alliance, 
to which farm laborers, mechanics, &c., are admitted, has recently been organ- 
ized here, and is, Ithink, likely to accomplish some good. 

As to labor laws, I do not know that any material change could be made tliat 
would be of benefit to the laboring classes. Some have suggested a repeal of the 
Homestead law, but I think this would operate rather against than for us. 

The condition of the laboring class in this section is far from what we would de- 
sire. Few men who work for wages are accumulating anything; though, unlike 
many men who "farm it on their own hook," most of us live within our income. 
But our wages will not enable us to live as weU as men in other callings. It is 
only by hard work and strict economy tliat we get along at all We are unable 
to give our children the educational advantages which many enjoy. Little, in- 
deed, is being done in the way of education among us. 
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This state of affaire points to one of our most pressing needa — a better public- 
school system. Our schools are kept open only about three Months per year, and 
that often at a time when working people are obliged to keep their children at 
home, or in the severe winter weather, when the small children cannot attend. 
Besides, many of the teachers euiployed do not have the qualifications which a 
teacher should possess. 

Comparing the condition of the laborjig cjwises, with their condition several 
years ago, we may have made some progress in some respects, but our advance- 
ment has not been in proportion to that of the men engaged in various occupa- 
tions in our towns and cities. i 

A, J. G. — The low prices of faru products make wages low. In other counties 
J^hc land is better and they can raise more and sell cheaper; this affects the prices 
of our own produce and that, in time, affects the price of labor. The workingmen 
who are industrious get along very well, but there are many who loaf and fish 
and hunt and still expect to make money, and 'because they donoj, are disposed to 
complain and put the blame on something else. 

C. B. S.— I do not know whether it is proper to say it here or not, but my opin- 
ion of the tariff is, that it ought to be taken off. I am a young man, and will not 
attempt to explain why it should be taken off, but it ought to be done. I believe 
our people need education as much as anything else, and most of them could get 
some education if they would try. My father is a very poor man, so poor that 
he could not send me to school at all, but I work awhile and go to school awhile, 
and thus am getting an education. 

Moulder.— Chatham is a good county, but there is not much businesscarried on 
except farming, and most of that is done in a sort of stack way; their corn-cribs 
and smoke-houses are too far off, and they use too much guano. The condition of 
the farmer generally regulates wages of all classes of workingmen. There is no 
rule as to hours of labor or wages. We have good, natural resources; if capital 
could be induced to take hold and develop them times would be bettar. 

D. P. D. — I am a carpenter by trade Work wns scarce in this section, and I con- 
cluded I wouldjfarm. Horse, land and implements were furnished, I to get half. 
Am compelled to trade with the landlord. He is merchandising, and charges ex- 
travagant prices for everytiiing I buy. At the close of the year he takes every- 
thing I make, and 1 come otf in debt. I hardly know what would be best for the 
workingmen, unless they could get lietter wages. Asa general thing, inthissec- 
tion, thej have to take im order to the store; then they are charged double price 
for things they are compelled to have or they must suffer. 

We could live better if money was imid for labor, instead of an order at the 
store. Workingmen have a hard time to live in this section as it is. 

W. L. H,— Tliere is no apprentice system here. The mechanics seem to hare 
been bom full- journey men mechanics. The want of an apprentice system is the 
cause of much of the discord that cxitita among workingmen here. A man will 
help some mechanic do a job for a few days, then get a few toolz and starts out 
a full mechanic and bids for work. He fails to get it, and begins to bid lower and 
lower until he bids the thing in the ground. The country is full of these so-called 
mechanics; their trade has cost tlieiu nothing, and they can work for almost noth- 
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ii^: and although their work is a botch from begioiiii^ to end, the people n'ill 
try them because they work cheap. Business is oppressed amonK mechanics in 
this waj until the wolf is at the door. 

Tanner. — Business is not as Rood as it was last year. Leather is low in the 
Northern markets, and there is no profit in the business. I sold leather in the 
rough last spring at twenty-four cents (ler pound, and this spring could get only 
seventeen cents. The price of hides has not reduced in same proportion. All 
this makes business dull and wages low. 

Carpenter. — I aw in favor of a protective tariff, and I think workingmen 
ought to be protected also. The mechanics and laborers' Uen law should be so 
amended that a man could get pay for making coffins, I have lost money enough 
on coffins to buy me a good home if I had it. Labor should be respected and pro- 
tected; when labor is oppressed the whole country is damaged to that extent. 

' CHEROKEE. 

Brics-Maeer and Layer. — One i-eason why wages are no better here is the 
fact that workingmen rush id and cut under each other and take work for most 
any price that is offered, for fear they wUl get out of a job for a few days. 

Carpenter. — My opinion is, that the completion of our railroad will do much 
for all classes of our people. It will provide employment of various kinds of our 
laborers and mechanics, which is vei"y much needed now. Prices will be better, 
no doubt, and it will be possible for our working class to live decently and send 
their children to school. Our county is rich in mineral resources, but labor is 
cheap and articles of living high, dry goods, &c., especially. 

Carpenter. — Workingmen generally are in a bad condition. They get work 
sometimes, but oftener they do not, and prices are low; mechanics get from one 
to one dollar and fifty cents, and a few one dollar and .seventy -five cents. 

Painter. — This place (Murphy) is on a boom, and wages are rapidly increasing. 

Mechamic. — There are so many unskilled laborers passing oft. for mechanics 
and working for such tow wages, that a mechanic who knows his trade, and de- 
pends upon it for a living can hardly support his family. These cobblers could 
not frame a pig-pen right, have never served any apprenticeship, take what work 
they can get, and work on the farm when not otherwise engaged. W^ need fac- 
tories, too, to give the women employment, 
- Painter. — -I thiijk that there should be two separate unions — skiLed and un- 
skilled; and I think they should work in harmony in their several orders. There 
are no apprentices here — all are "contractors" after the first week's work. A 
gentleman here employed a man who had never served a day at the trade, 
at fifty cents per day to paint his residence. AH other trades are thus abused. 
The majority of workmen are paid here in store orders. I do first-class work, and 
can command cash for such work as others cannot do, I am strongly in favor of 
the mechanics' union, although I am not a member, and excluding all from the 
union that cannot pass an examination as first, second, third and fourth class 
workmen, and rate their price according to their work — itU others to be classed as 
laborers. There are no regulations here whatsoever, but I think a union can be 
organized if properly pushed. 
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Bhick-JEason. — In this locality, indeed in all of North Carolina west of Blue 
Ridge, there is not enouRh brick work done, except at Aaheville, to give regular 
employment more than half the year; hence we are obliged to follow something 
else part of the time. I have not, for many years, been dependent entirely on my 
trade for a hving, if I had been, I should have been compelled to change my 
place of abode. The majority of mechanics in Western North CaroUna have to sup- 
plement their earnings by running a farm, or something of that kind. Western 
North Carolina is beginning to develop, and, in my opinion, has a grand prospect 
just ahead; and my advice to all laboring men ia to stick to the old State. I bare 
travelled over a great deal of the west and south-west looking about for a home. 
Give me North Carolina, especially Cherokee County. 

Cahpentek. — Work is fairly good, but wages are not what they should be, be- 
cause workmen from other places come in and work cheap and crowd prices 

J. F. A.— I am of opinion that money is in greater abundance and is more often 
used to a good advantage than ever before in my time. There is more demand 
for labor, and prices are higher, and better workmen are employed than ever be- 

LiBOEEE, — We need better wages and more opportunity for work. Tliere is 
hardly any work for women to do that they can earn a half a hving at. I know 
plenty of women who work for seventy-five cents per week , and it is the best they 
can do. 

Carpenter.— We have about 15 carpentei-s in our httle town (Murphy). They 
all are generally employed, wages ranging from one dollar to two dollars per Aaj, 
some fourth-rate workmen at seventy-five cents per day. I can live cheaper now 
than I could two years ago, 

CHOWAN. 

Mechanic. ^Itlore work, more economy and less waste of time I think is what 
is needed. 

Wood Worker. — We need factories. They build uptowns, the people are ben- 
efitted by tliem. the mechanics and laborers spend their money with the mer- 
chants, abd the merchants supply the needs of the people No town ever grows 
to any considerable size unless there is something to give employment to labor. 
There is no organization among workingmen here Wages are always better 
where there is organization. 

Carpenter. — I will just say that times are better at present for laboring men 
than they have been in the past. The most carpenters in this section are negroes. 
They average about twenty dollars per month through the year. I had steady 
employment during the past year, while about two-thirds of the time others had 
steady employment. 

Printer. — Labor here, at this season of the year, increases, on account of the 
fishing business, but is not so good in the summer. Work in every branch, how- 
ever, remains good. No one need remain idle who is willing to work, and all 
can get fair wages. Besides farming, right here in our town, we have two large 
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saw-milla, giving emplofment to from seventy-five to one hundred hands daily 
the year round. Steamers and raikoads, giving some one hundred and fifty or 
more steady employment. 

J do not approve of the present apprentice system in out trade, for employers 
will pick up any one they can find, put him at the case, and as soon he gets bo he 
can set a httie tyi)e, discharge one of the journeymen. 1 favor one apprentice, at 
a time, till he becomes too far advanced to do devil's work, then another, but not 
until the first one has served two years. 

The working classes are getting along very well, so far as comes under my ob- 
servation, but I do think if they would do away with the credit and mortgage 
systems, they would be greatly benefitted; also to demand their fuU wages in 
money and be allowed to trade where they choose, always however, paying cash 
for everything. 

I believe the greatest drawback to the male portion of the laboring class is the 
whisky habit. I have been a drinking man, and know the effects, especially with 
those of family. My advice to all workingmen is, demand your fuU pay in money, 
spend it where you please, do not mortgage your property or crops, and do away 
with the use of all intoxicating liquors, and they will find themselves benefitted 
far more than they think for. But first of all pay cash for what they buy. 

Coach and House Painter.— In regard to trades unions, we have none in this 
section. Neither any apprentice system. So far as I know, we have no special 
labor laws except tJiose of the State. As to the condition of working men and 
their families, it is very poor indeed. As a general rule, they are very hard labor- 
ers indeed, and yet receive but httle compensation for their labor, consequently 
they are compelled to live very sparingly. 

As to what would improve the condition of the working class, I am unable to 
tell, yet I do say that it is high time for something to be done which would prove 
to be beneficial to them, not only in this immediate vicinity, hut throughout the 
whole eastern part of this State. I substantiate this assertion from my own ex- 
tended observations, as I have worked in ten different towns in the eastern part 
of the State, and am pretty well acquainted with the condition of the working 
class generally. 

Hechanic. — I think we need men of capital to come and develop tlie mineral 
and other resources of the country, and give mechanics and laborers employment 
at renumerative wages 'which they could do, and 1 think, will do soon. I knoiv 
this would improve this country. Minerals of nearly all kinds are here; stone and 
timber in great abundance and water-power almost without limit. 

Carpenter. — For the three years past money has been very scarce and times 
very hard. I think a change would be best. 

CLEVELAND. 

Gunsmith. — you can employ men at one dollar per day, that bid off jolis at 
snch low rates that first-class workmen cannot afford to work at. 

The mortgage Byst«m is very hard on those who have to tun on time. They 
have to pay about thirty per cent, more for provisions than cash prices, and in 
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some instances eight per cent, [ntereat. Such lining will bring us to poverty. 
Using too much commercial fertilizer is injuring our farmera. I think more com- 
post and less bought manures would be a help. 



B.— There is less call for new guns than there was ten years ago. The 
tnanr styles of breech -loading guns have taken the place of muzzle-ioading guns, 
hence the trade is limited more to repairing. 

We are using some improved utensils for farming. I find them too high-priced 
generally for farmers who farm on ^ small scale. We need home manufactures 
and implements that have no patents on them, as all instruments are dear that 
are patented. 

Saddlb a»d Harness-Makeb. — I work altogether by the piece. Imadelast year, 
by close work, two hundred and forty-five dollars, which w,afi about onedoUarper 
day for the days worked; received in pay part cash and part trade; work from sun 
up to sundown. 

Painter.— The workingmen in ourcountyare doing very well, although it could 
be improved if there was work for them all the year round. Part of tbem are idls 
about one-third of their time from inability to obtain work. Wages are very low 
and wDl continue to be until the workingmen themselves set to work to remedy 
the evil. At present there is too much undercutting. 

Blacksmith.— 1 live in the country. Not a great many employed for wages ex- 
cept on farms, as there are no mechanical shops of regular work in this commu- 
nity. Wages on farms, eight to ten dollars per month. As a general thing people 
are in debt, and crops are only medium this year. 



Blacksmith. — We need a law prohibiting the issuing of trade checks and store 
orders to pay for labor performed, Workingmen should receive cash for their 
work. The only enterprise carried on in this section of the county besides farm- 
ing, is the shingle business, and they aD pay their labor in trade checks that are 
not transferable, and can only be used at the proprietor's store. There is very 
little money, therefore, in circulation in this county. 

Laborer. — The practice of paying hands off in trade orders is the curse of this 
community. If a man works a day for fifty cents, he gets it in trade checks. It 
he needs the money and must have it, he has to take forty cents for his check. 
All employers should be compelled to pay cash for labor. 

Mehhanic. — There is, no doubt, in my mind about the benefits to workingmen 
arising from organization. I think it benefits them morally, socially and finan- 

Carpenter. — Those mechanicsand laborers who are fortunate enough to work, 
where they can get the cash and pay cash, are doing very well. But the most of 
them have to take trade for their w'ork and at very high prices. We need better 
apprentice laws, men should be required to serve their time at a trade before 
being allowed to contract for work. 

Brick Mason. — Work in this county is very dull. People want work done low 
dowDi The money men have the advantage, wid men have to work as they 
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can. No system in anything. The honest working men want to live and let hve, 
but they cannot do it unless they become united. If we could get things together 
and have eoaxe regularity, times would be better. I would be glad to see an hon- 
est change in things. It is not right to work men at such small wages and make 
them pay such unreasonable prices for supplies. We never can get up in the 
world unless things change — it is utterly impossible. They work men as they 
please, pay them when they please and pay them in what they please. I give a 
sketch of things juet ae they stand. Men have to labor at every kind of work in 
order to hve. They have no voice in how much they get for their work or what 
they pay for goods. A great many workmen are compelled to trade their wages 
out, and are changed very high prices. 

Blacksmith. — I think we need a cash system for one thing: it would be much 
better for the workii^ class, if they could get the cash for their work and pay 
cash for what they buy. The trouble now is that you cannot get the money after 
the work is done ; employers will not pay money at all, you have to take a store 
order every time. On the farms most every farmer has a little store or keeps pro- 
visions, &c.. on hand. It makes some of them mad to ask them for money, and 
the man who demands tl)e cash gets discharged. The average hoiirs worked is 
twelve. I think ten would bo better. 

PBINTEai. — In this section we need more work, and less loafing by the working 
class. We need more schools and more money. The condition of the working 
people is better than last year, and they are anticipating improvement for the 
coming year. 

Mechanic. — I do not see any change or improvement in the condition of labor; 
there are many who are not employed, they need work. There is some talk of a 
Northern company starting a large lumber mill here, if this proves to be true, it 
will undoubtedly help labor. 
J. D.'M. — Labor is plentiful and at fair prices; we have good lands easily cultiva- 
ted and improved, and cheap, frequently yielding over a bale of cotton totheacre. 

BaiCK-LiYBR AND Plasterbh. — We have no rule to work by here. Mechanics 
generally work by the job and have no regular hours, and are employed a good 
part of their time. 

Mechanic. — I am somewhat at a loss to express mj opinion in regard to the la- 
boring class of men in my neighborhood. I will state that the workii^men are 
laboring under a great disadvantage. They are so oppressed by the hand of the 
merchant they can hardly support themselves and families. Wages are very low, 
and we have to pay the highest kind of prices for our support. I think it would 
be to the interest of the working class of people to unite themselves together and 
work together for each other's good. There is no regularity among the people in 
my neighborhood, so I cannot give much idea at preeent as to what would be best 
to improve and elevate our country. I hope something will take place that will 
deliver the poor man from the hand of the extortioner. 

CRAVEN. 

Machinist. — I think there ought to be something done to protect the lives of 
those employed in the mills and factories where large numbers are employed. 
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There should be a law requiring that boilers should be tested once each year, and 
none but competent men should be in charge of them. There have been several 
boiler explosions in this vicinity that have caused loss of life, and in every 
case there was an ignorant negro in charge. They work cheap and keep compe- 
tent men out of employment, and from their ignorance and negligence innocent 
lives are lost. 

Blacksmith. — My own opinion is that the workingmen are to blame for their 
bad condition in a great measure. They have no unity of action and no under- 
standing about anything, and are reaponsible largely (or the low prices and bad 
system that prevail. 

Convicts should not be allowed to work on any private work, but should be kept 
on State works. Recently, there was a large job of blacksmith work done at the 
penitentiary for a private corporation. The convict was thus put into direct com- 
petition with my trade. He robs me on the outside, and is allowed to rob me in 
the penitentiary by competing with me for work. This should not be allowed; 
the honest laborers should have the work so they can earn an honest living. 

Carpenter. — To get value for their work, labor must come together and work 
together. We would then see better wages, shorter hours, better laws and less 
speculation in the necessaries of life. At present wagfs arc tow and mechanics 
are not employed half their time. 

Tinner. — There are more people here out of employment than I ever knew be- 
fore. We need factories to give the people work. 

Bricklayer and Piasterer.— Every thing is about atastandetillhere. Very lit- 
tle work for mechanics. If about a hundred capitalists would invest in a railroad 
running from Wilmington into Onslow and passing through this section, it would 
prove a profitable investment and give much work to mechanics and laborers. 

Machinist, — There are many laboring men here walking.about with nothing to 
do and nothing for them to do. There is very little enterprise here among the 
monied men of our city. The majority of them are afraid, or at least seem to be, 
to invest their money in any entei-priae whatever. They keep it hid, in bonds, 
and therefore it does the city very httle good, if any, and the poor laUbrer, itdoes 
not do him any good worth speaking of. Once in a while he will get a job to 
build a fence or something, and they will beat him down on that so that he can- 
not make anything out of it — scarcely get hia bread out of it. 

If there were more manufacturing going on here it'would help the poor laborer 
and mechanic more than anything that I know of, and this is one of the best lo- 
cahties for factories tliat I know of. There is every advantage in the world for 
them — wood-working factories especially. There is almost every kind of wood you 
want in the surrounding country, and it can be obtained very cheap, while the 
transportation facilities are as good as can be wished for, with cheap freights. 

There are but two machine shops in the place, one railroad shop and one pri- 
vate shop, and they are pretty well run over with workmen all the time. If a 
poor machinist gets out of work he has to leave home to find employment. He 
cannot get it here. For better times give us more machine shops and more facto- 
ries of ev^ry kind, and then we poor mechanics and laborers can find a plenty of 
work without leavir^ home, and above all, give us Tnore money and eight hmtn 
per day. 
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CUMBFJILAKD. 

MACHDnST.— In regard to trades. I would like it explained, why there are so few 
skiHed workmen especiallj' in the South. The only reason I can give for it, there 
is so little encouragement for the mechanic? He is looked upon by most peo- 
ple aa a nice tool, and the majority do not know the difference between a good 
tool and a bad one, and a graduate of the penitentiary will as often get employ- 
ment as a flrst-claas workman, especially if he will work for a few cents less, 
and I am sorry to say there are so few in this part of the "United States" who 
know the difference in workman or work. I hold it is cheaper to pay good prices 
for good honest work, than to get botch work at half price. 

If skilled labor is not worth more than jack -leg work, then there is little use 
for boys to devote years t* learn atrade, and then have to work for small wages, 
or get no work at all. 

Painter. — On thissubjec^of interest to the working man volumes could be 
written, and yet words would fail to express what are the requisites necessary for 
the advancement and improvement of the working class. But in my humble and 
unvarnished manner I will briefly state what I conceive to be of the utmost im- 
portance. First, we want above, all things. Education, and opportunity to ob- 

In this town some shops require a man to labor fourteen and sixteen hours in 
the summer, and now from light until dark. We want eight hours for work, 
eight hours for education or pleasure and eight hours for rest. 

Also, I have discovered that men get employment who will work for tlie least 
money and not upon their merits, not upon the dispatch and skill in which they 
can execute their work, but " who wiU do this work the cheapest?" that's the man 
for this market. 

rnrther, the majority of mechanics in all departments are indifferent work- 
men, and you scarcely meet a man who has served his apprenticeship. The result 
is, he cannot do the work, and depreciates the wages of a master mechanic. 

This place is glutted with botches and unskilled workmen, and ever will be, for 
they receive the patronage of the public, because they do the job for less money. 

CTTRRTTOCK. 

BLACKasUTH. — There is a pressing need of better school facihties, we have now 
only about two months of pubUc school, and that hardly amounts to anything. 
Our children are growing up in ignorance, and we cannot have private schools, 
unless some wealthy man becomes responsible to the teacher for pay. 

The laboring class here outside of a few mechanics are mostly negroes, and they 
are so trifling that I do not see what could be done for their benefit. 

Mechanic — What we need in this country is factories to give the people work, 
and more system about the time required to work, 

DARE. 

Hecbanic. — This is an island, and the people have no means of getting off ex- 
cept by small sail boats, and we have to depend on them to get our mails and ship 
our produce and poultry. This is such a slow means and so uncertain that there 
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is no profit in it. We need Eteamboat transportation. If we bad steam naviga- 
tion we Could do well trucking, but as it is we have no chance to do anything but 
fiah and farm a little. There is very little work here for mechanics. 

Brick Mason. — We need more capital and enterprising men in this section. 
There is plenty of room for good citizens, soil good for farming. Our people are 
generallj fishermen. We neeii more farmers and laborers, along with capital, to 
improve our country. 

DAVIDSON. 

Brick Mason.— I think if there were more attention paid to work on the part of 
labor, the country would be in a better condition, there is but little dependence' 
to be placed in the common labor of the country. The majority of them seem to 
be satisfied if they have bread for to-day. I know of day hands that will hunt 
work one day, work next, and go to the store and spend it the next day. The 
majority of the colored people seem to be trying to'get to the towns. 

Buggy Maker. — I do not know what would bett«r the condition of laboring 
men and women more than to pass the prohibition act and stop the saloons, for 
whenever we hear of dissatisfaction and strikes, nine times out of ten, when the 
cause is searched out, it will be traced to the bar and whisky saloons. Labor is 
very much like produce or commodities, it increases and decreases according to 
quality and scarcity, or demand. For instance, if a laborer in any given trade 
works in a factory and the manufacturer produces bu^es, carriages or other 
articles for sale, and the demand is great and the prices good, he can afford to pay 
good wages ; if the articles are not in demand and the prices low, labor will be 
low, or cease, for no capitalist can aiTord to run unless he can make a reasonable 
profit on his productions, particularly in the carriage and buggy trade. In my 
opinion, the greatest barrier in the way of the advancement of better wages and 
the demand for workmen, tlian anything else just at this time, is that our country 
is flooded with the north-western work of a cheap grade until home manufactured 
work is not much in demand, because we cannot compete with them for want of 
capital, machinery and cheap labor. Another great hindrance to the better con- 
dition of our own laboring men and women is the infiux of so many foreigners 
into our country, until the railroads, factories, and in fact all public works, are to a 
great extent monopolized by them, until laborers are not much in demand, hence 
low wages and a great many out of employment. I sometimes think protective 
tariff would help, especially in the south, against the west and north, so as to 
bring capitalists down here to build manufactories in our midst, thereby creating 
a demand for labor. 

Tinner, — There is quite a number of workmen employed in the town. Car- 
penters' wages run from one to two dollars per day: brick-masons and other good 
mechanics get about the sanae pay; common laborersgetfrom fifty to seventy-five 
. cents per day. There is a large cotton mill here, it employs a number of hands, 
their wages are regulated by the amount of work done, or in other words they are 
paid by the piece; they are paid in cash, and trade where they choose. They work 
twelve hours in the null, and have good houses to five in, and I think, could save 
some little money in a year if they would try. The condition of the mechanics ie 
generally good, but the common laborer is generally very poor. There are very 
few young men learning any trade in this community. 
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DAvm. 
Beick-Later and Plastebkr, — There is not enough harmony and unity (rf action 
among workingmen and mechanics. This has been my experience wherever I 
have worked, and I have worked in many towns and cities in the paat twenty 
years. 1 have always been willing to adopt the rules and scale of wages among 
flist-clasa workmen, or of the union, where there waa one, but I have not found 
all workmen so inclined. There is too much opposition and under bidding by 
mechanics and employers too. Prices have been run down and work has run 
down. Scabs are employed and good mechanics had to go idle. I don't know how 
the country is to be rid of scabs unless by good apprentice laws. 

H. H. 8.— Iiet workingmen get into some employment where they can use all 
their time and use their brainsae well as their muscles, and not l>e whining about 
hard times, K they will but use the right means, they will become bosses, and 
not remain laborers. This is my determination. 

The most of our laboring people do not work more than two-thirds or three- 
fourths of their time. No wonder they have a hai'd time. 

John H. Oilioir, Jr.— We have not any trades unions nearer us now than Sal- ' 
iebury and Winston. There were some few societies, but they managed their 
business badly and soon went down. I find the men working for prices, rang- 
ing from five to ten dollars per month. Women work for three to six SoUavs 
per month. Far too many are depending upon living upon farms and going 
to towns to find work. While land in the North-western part of Davie, and 
most of Yadkin, sells so cheap, it would be best for the poorer classes to buy 
them little homes, improve the land, build houses, open churches and schools. 
Then they could live happy. I know of one place in Yadkin county (Boone- 
ville) where every man of each race that is worth the space he fills in the 
world has a tract of land. The colored people of this county are buying lands, 
making themselves homes and working to educate their children.. North-western 
North Carolina iathe best place for the poor man, if he will take the advantages. 
Such as have made use of their time are the happiest people of the State, but they 
don^ know it, and will never learn it until they go to some other place to live Mid 
become too poor to get back. But very little pains are taken by the common 
classes to improve their lands. If they were to make the new improvements that 
Rowan, Guilford or Wake counties have, they would soon be the most indepen- 
dent people of the State, The people also have the advantage of cheap wood, pure 
mountain air, clear cold water (that of the streams is better than people in East- 
ern North Carolina have to drink), good health and but Uttle sickness. It is also 
a good grain and wheat growing country. After the crops are " laid by," many 
spend th^ time lying in the shade, eating melons, fruits and other good things. 

DURHAM. 

Blacksmith. — I have worked in this trade fifteen years. My wages now are one 
dollar and forty cents per day, with perhaps three months per year lost time. The 
great need of the working people of this town is regular employment. Wages 
ought to be higher, too. Owing to the scarcity of work In this place, the condi- 
tion of the working people, as a rule, is not very good. If there were regular work 
for the people their condition would be altogether better, but of course no em- 
ployment means no wages, and with many of them no wages means no bread. 
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Here yoii aep women and children of many famUies doing tlie work, while tUe 
men are unemployed, working from day to day, ten hours per day, for the sum 
of three doUars per week, and even this tliey cannot get all the time. For my 
own trade, I will eay we need regular employment and better wages. 

BRrcK-MASos. — There is a disposition on the part of those mechanics who employ 
labor, to employ all white men and not give thecolored mechanics a fair showing. 
The white Knights of Labor prevent me frohi getting employment because I am 
a colored man , althougfi I belong to the same organization. I hope to see the time 
when workingmen will pull together. We will never succeed until we do. 

Blacksmith. — There is considerable work going on here, but contractors won't 
hire colored mechanics. They want white hands with but few exceptions. Black- 
smith's wages, one dollar and twenty-five cents i>er day ; common laborers, sev- 
enty-five cents per day. 

Painter. — Our working people here are for the most part very poor, living in a 
kind of hand to mouth way. Wages are very small. Thegreaternumberof our 
wage-workers are employed in the factories here, the wages they receive being in 
many cases so small as to necessitate the working of every member of the family. 
, In, the factories here are many bright, sunny-faced boys and girls, many of them 
very young, and going from bad to worse, never having had an opportunity of 
going to school because of the necessity to work. And with wages decreasing and 
cost of living increasing, together with an enormous surplus of labor, we cannot 
reasonably look for any better state of affairs until we succeed in reducing the 
amount of child labor, and thereby increase the work and the wages of. the men, 
who are now forced into idleness by the substitution of cheap child labor and ma- 
chinery. There ai"e a large number of idlerBhere;they throng our streets daily, with 
willing hearts and hands, but absolutely nothing to do. Advertisements have gone 
out from here for hands, bringing manypeopleiniM our town, and at that time they 
could have obtained more hands, or employees, already here, than they could 
have given work to. 

We have five K. of L. Assemblies here, which »ye hope will accomplish much 
good in connection with what they have already done. 

Painter.— The town of Durham is much misrepresented, and people flock here 
-to obtain work only to find that there arealready here more than can Snd employ- 
ment. If working people want work at prices that will enable them to accumu- 
late anything at all, they will have to go somewhere else to find it. We have 
much surplus labor now, and hence wages are low. 

Machinist. — From the number of people I see coming here to get work from 
all parte of the State, I think we will have to have more factories in order to give 
. employment to these people. Those now in operation here all seem to be doing 
well, many of them making money very fast. Others would doubtlessdoas well 
;and would be a'great benefit to the working class. of this community. If our 
.capitalists would build houses and sell them to the poor workingmen on reasonable 
.terms on the installment plan, they would do great good, for rents are very high. 

Brick-Mason,— The times are harder and tighter in Durham and vicinity than I 
liave ever seen here in my life. I have lost four months out of the past six. It is 
about all poor people can do to Uve decently when they have regular work. It 
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seems as if work had shut down completely on account of politica; doubtless, too, 
the prohibition law in force in the town has had something to do with it. 

Machinist. — I think that the condition of the working people is bad and is rap- 
idly growing worse, on account of the rapid introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery, and as that cannot be stopped, the only way I see for the people to live at 
all is to reduce the working system to eight hours per day. Apprentices work 
three years for prices as follows : Ist year, fifty cents per day; 2d year, seventy- 
five cents per day: 3d year, one dollar per day. The 4th year they take instruc- 
tion where they chose, and get about one dollar and tWenty-flve cents per day; 
after which they are supposed to' be mechanics, and get the common price, which 
is about two dollars per day. I think apprentices should be compeDed to serve 
out their time, as the employer must lose on them' the first year, and can only 
recover wl^at they have lost by the apprentice serving out his time. Working 
men must have better wages before they can educate their children. The igno- 
rance of the people in the South is very deplorable. It is one cause of the pov- 
erty we see around us everywhere. High tariff is the working man's friend; free 
trade his enemy. 

Rook-Mason.— The organization of labor in this town has declined very greatly 
in the past two years, much to our regret. There is no regular system as to hours 
of work or pay, but ten hours is usually observed. 

Printek.— Ihave been workingatthiebusinesslsince I was fourteen, twenty-three 
years ago. This is the hardest time workiagjieopie have ever seen, I think. The 
Uttle work that women and children can get to do pays almost nothing, and the 
wages of mechanics are low. I live outside the corporation and send my children 
to the town graded school, for which I have to pay. We have had a school in 
my neigborhood until now. It ran eight months last year and the same this 

Painter.— My wages are one dollar and fifty cents per day; have worked at the 
business four years, and have been able to save something from my wages, though 
they are low. I am unmarried. Abstinence from liquor and tobacco, and the 
organization of trades unions, would advance the interests of our workingmen. 

Stone-Cdtter.— We need more thorough organization among workingmen of 
all claeses. the total annihilation of the liquor trafHcand the utter suppression of 
the mortgage system, a change in the present system of county government, and 
the thorough establishment of the prohibition party. 

Brick-Mason. — I think the working classes are in a bad condition compared to 
what they should be. One thing that is a great obstruction to the progress of 
the working people is that there is not any union among them. They work 
too hard against each other. They need unity among themselves, for where there 
is unity there is power, and unless something of that sort is brought about among 
the working classes, their condition will ever be^bad. And I do hope that the day 
is not far distant when the working class of^people will come t<%ether in one solid 
band and move on for the better, and to. improve in this one thing there should 
be unity among us. They have been puUing against each other to such an extent 
until w^es are so reduced that it is impossible for them to advance any. And 
you may put it down that the working class is not advancing, but going back. 
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We have no trades union, no apprentice eystem and nothing of that kind among 
us. There are some among us who will contend (or wages out of which they can 
make a support, while there are others who will underwork them. The laboring 
people are at war with each other, and I do not see where there can be any im- 
provement made under the present circumstancea. 

DUPLIN. 

C. H. T. — The condition of workingmen and their families throughout this sec- 
tion is not very favorable, though I cannot say that it is much worse than it has 
been for a few years past. 

It is difficult for a family, by honest labor, at this time, and at my occupation , 
to make a well-to-do hving. 

It is an especially stringent time on finances. We need some general relief 
from the present state of affairs, and believe that one of the chief causes of said 
state is the oppression by the great horde of monopolies which are sapping the 
Ufe-blood from honeet laboring people of various occupations. 

We believe, also, that organization of the laboring people, if properly con- 
ducted, will prove beneficial to their condition. 

I hope that your " Bur.eau of Statistics " will help to develop a nteans of relief 
for this oppressed class of people. 

Blacksmith AND Coppersmith,— I am fifty years old; have been working at 
this trade thirty years; worked ten years for wages; since then by the job, mostly 
in my own shop. When I came here twenty years ago, I settled down on a farm, 
with nothing but a small piece of land and my wife and children. I keep up my 
trade and run a small farm, and cultivate about fifty acres in com, cotton and 
potatoes. This I do mostly with hired labor, which is very unreliable and un- 
profitable. Nearly all the good labor has left here and gone South to work 
turpentine. What is left only work a little, just enough to drag along. They 
pick whortleberries, pull dog tongue and fish. The farmers having to depend upon 
labor of this character cannot make anything. The mechanic and all others are 
aflfected by the success or non-success of the farmer. 

Mechanic. — The laboring people, both white and black, are in a worse condi- 
tion than they were five years ago, and it seems to be growing worse every year. 
We wish for better times than the present. 

Mechanic— The laboring people get no money for their work, as a general 
thing; they get orders, and wageaare very low. No business carried on much bat 
farming. Very little money in circulation. No mechanical industries nor facto- 
ries in the country except the steam mills. Most all farmers are buying less fer- 
tilizers than heretofore, and going in debt much less. Very little mortgaging. 

W. H. O. — Excepting farm-hands, it is often the case in this county that a man 
follows the occupation of a carpenter, machinist, plasterer, and punter; while 
some are blacksmiths, wheel and wagon-makers and saw-milt men at the same 

As to farm hands, most of them are "floating around," here one year and yon- 
der next; and it would be useless to try to get any information from them*. It is 
evident to any man of ordinary intelligence that our system of labor is very bad 
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— hirelings want to ramble over the country bunting better wagee, and t«ntuitB 
are, WTTHODT any EXCKPTIONB as far as my observations extend, diapoeed to let 
"the place" go down, and seem to want to get all theycanout of it, with as little 
return to the owner as possible. 

By way of digresaioo, in this townshij) — Albertaon — the farmers who give their 
time and attention to their own affairs, anQ try to make what they eat, wear, &c., 
at home, are getting on as well as they ever did; while others who are anxious 
to have plenty money, and time to keep up with everything that is going on, or 
in other words people who do not know the value of time and money are always 
behind, and always will be. We have the same soil, the aame climat«, &c., that 
we had in ante-bellum times, and why should not we prosper as well as our dad- 
dies ? It is evident we are not as industrious, nor as economical, for the only, 
or at least the worst draw hack we have on our farms, is the loss sustained by 
diseases among h<^; and all the investigations that can he made concerning it, 
cannot make me believe it was not caused by crossing our natives with some 
other bn&is. The only case I ever heard of, in ante-bellum times, was among a 
drove of hogs brought to Lenoir county from Tennessee. 

K B. — There are no trades unions or Knights of Labor in my neighborhood, 
and no regular carpenters. There are two men in this school district, who 
are carpenters, blacksmiths and hrick-maaons, who do the work of the neigh- ' 
borhood, but both farm in summer. They work for one dollar a day and 
board. Board Is worth six or eight dollars a mouth. The monthly wages of farm 
laborers are: for women, four to five dollars a month; for men, six to ten dollars 
a month. There are but few wage earners in the county; five per cent. , perhaps, 
of the laborers hire by the year. Agriculture is the only source for the produc- 
tion of wealth, and when the farmer prospers all prosper. He hires carpenters, 
pays school teachers and preachers, and hires farm laborers to improve his farm 
by ditching, clearing land, making fertilizers, &c. 

But farming has run down so low that everything is at a «tand still. Farmers 
consider themselves fortunate if they can make both ends meet at the end of the 
year, and tenants if they can square their accounts with the merchants. They 
sell com in wint«r at fifty cents a bushel and buy it back in the spring and sum- 
mer at a doUar a bushel. The New York Herald says the protective tariff is the 
cause of the repression of the farmers; that they sell in competition with the world 
and buy under tariff restrictions. In other words, they sell in the cheapest mar- 
kets and buy in the dearest in the world. Two farms in this section of the county 
have been recently sold, average farms, with good houses. On one the house cost 
over one thousand dollars. Bach farm contained six hundred and sixty acres. 
One brought eight hundred dollars and the other five hundred dollars. Before 
the war these farms would have sold for two thousand dollars each. In New 
York State, the center of protected manufactures, the farms declined, in the de- 
cade from 1870 to 1880, two hundred millions of dollars. 

The London Saint James Oazette says England has quadrupled her wealth in 
forty years of free or unrestricted trade. It states this fact in proof that it took 
tbirty-two per cent, of the assessed value of the kingdom to pay the interest on 
her interest-bearing debt in 1844, and forty years thereafter it required only eight 
per cent, to pay the interest on the same debt. And the increase of wealth went 
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in full proportion to the poor, or laborers. For the sake of humanity, let your 
efforts take the direction of restoring to our country that jiistiue which brings 
Qod'a blessings on a nation and those equal rights and fair chances for all which 
makes poor men's lives tolerable. Negro slavery developed no millionaires, but 
tariff protection and monopoly has developed thousands of them. If Dives and 
the Devil, with Crossus and all other of the shrewdest Shylocks, which the greed 
for money has consigned to Pluto's gloomy kingdom, were convened, they could 
not invent a more unjust and oppressive tas system than the United States pro- 
tective tariff. 

Cahpenter. — The moat important subject pertaining to the farmers and work- 
ingmen, is the Farmers' Alliance, which has been organized in this section. The 
workingmen and their famDies are getting in a worse condition every year; as to 
the apprentices, there are none at all, the young men are mostly in stores, liUing 
the places of clerks, working for about twelve to twenty dollars per month. As 
to what would better our condition, there are so many things and so many 
places tor improvement, I do not know that I am capable of going into the sub- 
ject. I think a strict discipline would do some good as to regulating wages 
times, &c. If there is not something to helpus, I hardly think thatwe can stand it. 
I farm in the farming season. In fall and winter I work at the carpentering 
business or trade, and I cannot hardly live at that rate. 

J. E. S, — Nearly if not all persons between the age of five and infirmity, get 
work to do in this section at wages ranging from four to twenty-five dollars per 
month. We have considerable trucking interest here that gives employment to 
all surplus labor at fair prices. 

S. J. P. — Labor plenty but not reliable, times hard and money scarce. Crops 
are backward now, and will suffer for work hereafter. Whortleberries are ripen- 
ing and the labor will go to the woods and swamps for them. This will cause 
suffering in the fall as thej will give up their crops. 

Painter. — There is rery little money paid for labor in this section of the 
county, all are paid in orders to the stores, and much time is lost in going to tha 
stores to get their orders filled. If there were a law requiring them to be paid in 
cash, it would help them very much. Field hands get from forty to sixty cents 
per day; wood-cutters, about the same; painters, one dollarand fifty cents. Many 
laborers have left here and gone to Georgia where they hope lo do better. 

Whebilv™iqht and Blacksmith. — The condition of workingmen in this sec- 
tion is largely ad they themselves make it. If they are good workmen and con- 
duct themselves properly, they find good jobs, but poor workmen are hard pressed 
to get work. 

Carpenter. — We have no organized system of labor. The families of our col- 
ored laborers are, in a general way, in destitute circumstances. Our population 
consists of laboring people as a whole. Organization would, I think, improve 
our condition to a great extent. Education of the masses would be a great help 
to the white race, but so far as my observation extends, educating the colored race 
readers them unfit for laborers and good for nothing else. This is the general 
rule, and like all other general rules, has its exceptions. We have no tradefi 
unions. No system of apprenticing and no special laborers. 
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Carpenter. — I don't know of anything that could be done to improve the con- 
dition of laboring people in this section, at present, as we ha^e had several bad 
crops, and I reckon labor is getting about all that can be expiocted right at this 
time. Better wages would be highly acceptable and a great benefit to the labor- 
ing class, but I don't see anj chance of getting them at present. 

Carpenter.— This is principally a farming county, and owing to a failure in 
crops for the last two dr three years, everything is high at this time. Provisions 
were very high and wages very low. in my trade, during the past year. Three 
years ago I easily got two dollars per day, and nt)w it is bard to get one dollar and 
fifty cents per day, while provisions are higher and money scarcer at this time, 
which makes living very hard in our section of country. 

Now, as to bettering our condition, I hardly know what to say. Our mechanics 
are lying around with no work to do, which is the only remedy for the laboring 
people that I know of. There is a little hope of work reviving in a short time in 
our town, which will, if present arrangements are oarrieil out, make our future 
condition a little better. 

Now, as to other laboi-ers, their condition is fearful. The wages paid are barely 
sufficient to procure the necessaries of life. They get from five dollars to ten 
dollars per month, ajid lost time, such as rainy days, &c., is taken out, while 
they work from sun up to sun down, and often have to trade out most or all of 
their wages. 

F0R8YTH. 

Blacesuith. — I think eight hours is long enough for a mechanic to work for a 
day. It is all our government requires, I think, at big wt^es, and why should 
we common laborers be required to work longer than our offlciala, while they are 
paid out of our hard earnings? There is no justice in it, and further, the great 
law-giver of heaven has divided time into three equal parts— eight hours for sleep 
and refreshment, eight hours to toil anJ eight for recreation, meditation and serv- 
ing the Lord. Under our present system , if it can be en lied a system, we have 
but little time to spend at home with our families. Indeed, we are almost entirely 
deprived of the pleasures of home. We should have eight hours only for a day, 
and wages to suit the times. To illustrate, say wliere a man is getting !>ne dollar 
and fifty cents for a day's work of ten hours, which would be fifteen cents per hour, 
let him work eight hours for aday's work, and have thirty cents each day deducted 
from his w^es; and as for women, the way our factory men are working them — 
twelve hours for a day — is a perfect outrage upon liumanity. There should be a 
law in our State to prohibit it. 

Printer.— There is but one feature under this beading which bears mention, 
especially regarding the trades. It is of those men who do not serve an apprentice- 
ship, but gain a limited knowledge of the business, composing principally, and 
then under work those of more experience. They will work cheaper and 
do much to injure wages. A union is the only remedy, and tliis we hope to 
start at an early day — not to work against employers, but to regulate many little 
matters to the interest of- both. The outlook here is encouraging for a steady 
run of work, with indications of a 
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Carfbmtbr. — In my trade in this place we are worked eleven hours from April 
lat to October. The remainder of the year from sun up to STindown, with one 
and one-fourth houra at noou, except December and January, with three-fourths 
hour at noon. Work opens about April let aud closes December 20th. Hence 
can be seen the advantage to the contractor in the present arrangement of work- 
ing hours. In my opinion our legislators cojld do nothing better than to pass a 
law allowing no one to work hands more tlian ten hours in any one day. We 
have one manufacturing firm that work their hands twelve hours the year 
round. Our post- office opens after we go to work and closes at the exact tivtte we 
quit work, making it very inconvenient for the laboring man. So far as ipy 
knowkdge extends the laboring man is less res]iected and more imposed upon than 
any other class in the State. 

Among the tobacco manufacturers there is an understanding that In case im 
employee quits one manufacturer, no other will employ him that season, and no 
sooner does one qu.t than there is a runner sent to every manufacturer in town. 
I might mention other advantages taken of the laboring man. but this will snfBce 
to give an idea of (he state of affairs. 

Painter.— It is with pleasure that I fill out this blank so far as I am able, hope 
it will give some information. I think it is lime that the needs and want of our 
laboring people are looked after. I think there ought to be a law regulating the 
number of hours for labor. There is one firm in this place that work their hands 
twelve hours per day the year round, and the wa^iea paid would not average 
seventy-five cents per day, I do not think. Theie are families that are m debt 
two weeks ahead of their wages, I think, therefore, (bat there ought to be a law 
to say how long they should work per day. Wages should also be good enough, 
so they could live without going into debt, and so they could have some chance 
to send their children to school. As it is, as soon as a, child is large enough to go 
to school, it has to go to work and grow up in ignorance. The average wages fora 
painter is about one dollar and twenty-five cents per day. 

Machinist. — I would offer this suggestion that petitions be circulated through- 
out the State for signers, asking the next legislature to pass a law to make it an 
indictable offence for any owner of a factory or machine shop to work over ten 
hours per day. I know of one factory that works their hands from before day 
until after night, and that is the way the poor laborer is treated. 

Peinteh. — At this place, for the last twelve months, work at all trades has been 
very duU. A good many carpenters, and some of other trades, went to other 
States and other parts of this State for employment. Wages paid barely enough 
to live on, I do not know the wages paid for the different trades outside of my 
own. Now that the factories have gone to work , the railroad being built and 
some building and impro'i'eraents l^eing made, the prospects for the future ap- 
pear better. 

I iDelieve if the laboring men will unite, elect their Legislative men and Con- 
gressmen, and put a stop to so much monopoly laws, and give all men an equal 
showing, times will be better. Until the laboring men agitate, organize and edu- 
cate, they need not expect relief. 

Printer. — My own opinion is that the workingmen are in a bad condition in 
my town. They are too much afraid of their employers. For instance, at an 
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election they are afraid to vote their eentimenta for fear of displeasing their em- 
ployers, and th^re are instancea where emplojere have threatened to dischar^ 
them if they voted against what they wanted carried. I do Hot mean in a poUti- 
cal election, but in a town or railroad election. The workingmen work for what 
they can get, and there are some, meehanics working for seventy-five cents and 
one dollar a day. They have families and have to do it. In my own bueinesB, 
every printing office cuts prices, and the consequence is, it makes w^es very low. 
In my opinion, if the workingmen would try to educate themselves more. I mean 
read good books and the newspapers, for I am a great believer in first-class daily 
newspaper reading, papers like the New York Herald. Star, Timea. &c., they 
would not have such a great opinion of themselves, and talk so big and do so lit- 
tle. As soon as they get their supper, they go to some store and talk and gossip 
until time to go to bed, and if you ask them why they do not take some good 
newspaper, they say they have not time to read it, ajid are so tired at night that 
they do not feel like reading. I read the New York Star and Philadelphia Tiiaes 
every day, and would not do without a good daily, I think education is needed 
among us workingmen about as much as anything. 

Blacesuith. — If you want my opinion about what change would be an advan- 
tage to workingmen, I will give it in a few words: More money and less time 
for the laboring man, in my opinion, would be more money for all. My reasons 
for it: Give me more rest, and I will do more work. We work the ten-hour 
system^— nine hours in winter and eleven hours in summer. This is too much, the 
way we iiave to work. One may ask, how did our fathers make it from sun to 
sun? I have done more work in the shop in seven years, workingten hours, than 
our fathers did in fourteen years. I am only twenty-nine years old and I am 
broke down. I would be glad to change work that T may have some rest, but if 
I have to work as I have been working, I will not last long. So I would ask for 
eight hours per day. If we can have that to work in, and sixteen hours for sleep 
and self, we can do more work and live longer, happier and better. 

Cabdjet-Makbr, itc. — I favor a law making ten hours a day's work. Many are 
now required to work eleven and twelve hours. I work eleven hours, which is 
entirely too long these hot days, and besides, it keeps other people out of employ- 
ment. Wages in my line and in the carpenter's line are too small to lay up any- 
thing, while brick-masons are paid fair wages and ordinary labor is low. I think 
trades unions are a good thing when managed by add made up of men who are 
workingmen, but not when they are managed by men who never work, as is often 
the case. It is hard to say what would improve us around here. If the tariflf 
were taken off the necessaries of life, and kept upon the luxuries, it would be 
m.uch help. If all work were regulated and paid for by the hour, I think there 
■would be a less number out of employment. 

MAoHimsT. — My opinion of the working class is that they would be greatly ben- 
efitted if they would expend more of their time, money and, efforts in mental 
improvement, and less in keeping up with the professional class in fashion, dress 
and fast livii^ generally. 

Maeble-Workeb, — What we, as working people, need most, I think, is a bet- 
ter system of education for the masses. 
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Phintek. — With the eiceptioii of a few trades, the workingmen here have to 
put in too many hours for a day's work. They go to work at five and six o'clock 
in the moraing and work till seven o'clock in the evening. I think ten hours 
should be a day's work. When a man has to work from sun to sun he has not 
much time for improvement. 

Painteh. — There is a population of between nine and ten thousand in these two 
. towns, Salem and Winston, and about one half of this population are of the labor- 
ing class. The average wages of the laboring class is about one dollar per day. 
There are about ten or twelve master mechanics who get from two to three dollars ' 
per day. We work eleven hours in the summer and eight or nine in the winter; 
that is, if we can get anything to do in the winter, but we do not put in more than 
about nine months in the year. Living is high, house rent is high and fuel is 
high. Wood is two dollars and fifty cents per cord, and coal in winter is from 
eight to nine dollars per ton, so you may see from this that it takes all a poor 
man can make to live, at the wages he gets, and he generally fails in debt in the 
winter, and has to scratch throughout the summer to pay for his winter supplies. 
We have tvvo factories here in Salem, one cotton and one woolen factory, that 
employ about five hundred hands, and the larger portion of these are women and 
children. They work about fourteen hours for a day's work and are paid about 
seventy-five cents per day, while the most of that is taken up in trade at the store 
belonging to the owners of the factory. There are about twenty-five to thirty 
tobacco factories in Winston, which gii'e employment to about eight or ten hundred 
hands, the most of these being colored, and women,and children. They work about 
six months in the year, the average wages being about fifty cents per day. The 
men tliat roll make more. The greater part of these laborers are not permanent 
residents of the town. They come and go as the working seasons come and go. 

The oniy thing ttiat 1 can see that would improve the condition of the laboring 
class would be good honest legislation in their behalf as well as that of the cap- 
italists and monopotists, but the main cau*^e of low wages the mechanic alone is 
responsible for, as one will cut under the other. 



CiRPEffTER AND General Mechanic— I cannot say that I am prepared to give 
you the information you desire. I do not follow any trade with regularity. I am 
a sort of general mechanic, do work of this kind and also carry on a small farm. 
I farm on rented land and to no profit. Rents are too high. It is a poor business 
to farm on rented land. High rents have driven many men off the farms, and 
they ai'e trying to make a livii^ as jack-leg mechanics. They are to be found 
everywhere crowding into the cities and towns to obtain work; they have to work 
for whatever is offered, and though they are not workmen, they get Jobs and 
crowd out the good mechanic who has learned his trade, and is dependent upon 
it for a support. 

A. W. H. — We have sent too many professional men to make laws, to suit the 
farmers and working class of people. It has been too common to elect such men 
for all offices. We would be benefitted if we would send farmers to Legislature 
and to Congress. The working people could do much if they would send petitions 
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to the Legislature and to Congress, showing their wants. All manufacturing in- 
dustries are sending petitions. Why not farmers and the working people let their 
wants be known in that way. One great drawback is lack of education among 
the farmersand working people generally. Another, the laborers of this country, 
principally, are paid by store orders or merchandise; they do not receive the fourth 
dollar in cash. It does seem to me that the people of this country are gradually 
being pressed harder every year in this way. 

Carfentee,— I have filled out this blank as neai-ly correct as I know how, and 
below I will try to give you niy views as requested. As to the men in my own 
trade, in the first place, there are too many for the work that is to do. and in the 
next place, there is too much of the work done by machinery. The onmers of the 
machinery have got to contracting for building houses, which crowds us out. 
They have got the work down so low by bidding against each other that nobody 
gets any profit out of it, but those who have the houses built. Some of the car- 
penters here are working in the machine shops, at from ninety cents to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per day, and as they have to take their wages out in goods 
at the stores, they cannot clear anything by it. The merchant makes more out of 
it than they do. As to niyBelf. I am going to try to sell out and leave here and 
buy some land and farm a little. Our schools are as good as none. 

Painter. — The working class are at a low ebb in this county at present, and I 
think some changes in our laws and government need to be made, before we shall 
see much better times. We have been getting worse and worse off for the past 
three years, and there is none of the poor peoplearound here that are making any 
money. They are mostly getting in debt. I Bay, do away with the crop mortgage 
system and bankrupt laws and all such things, and we shall see mattMS settle 
down into a more healthy condition, people will make out with less until they get 
a start, and then thej- wjll not have to pay fifty per cent, advance on their sup- 
plies, but will pay cash and get the cash for their work. 

Bbick-Mason and PLiSTEREat. — Wages are low, and the present system of hours 
for work — from sun to sun — is more than any man can stand and do good faithful 
work. While we are working twelve hours, there are many walking and doing 
nothing. Would it not be better for aU to work fewer hours and thus make room 
for those who are now idle. It would be better even if we had to work for leas 
price, for we could then att*>nd to our gardens. look after our own purchases and 
pay the cash, saving much in this and other ways. 



Cabpentkr. — I think a protective tariff is all that is necessary now to make us 
a prosperous people. I think if our Legislatures would Just let the people alone, 
they would do the best thing for them they could do. 

I^KCHANic. — Among OUT greatest needs is more moiiey in circulation. 

Casriaub and WAOONSiarrH. — First of spring crops were damaged by contin- 
uous rains; later by drought, but they have a good appearance now, and will prob- 
ably turn out nearly am avenge crop, which is nothing to brag on at ijest. There- 
is not much mechanical work going on, the people have not got the means to pay 
for work that they really want and need. Wages are low. Mechanics get from 
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one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per day ; farm bands, men, fifty cents; 
women, forty cents; youths, twenty-flve to thirty-flTe cents per day and board. 
Work from Bun to sun, and have to take their pay largely in store orders, or such 
merchandise as the employer can furnish them. Consequently, the men and 
women never know what they make is worth to them. They are dissatisfied and' 
become negligent. It is hard times with all the laboring class of people. The 
only thing that will improve matters, in my judgment, is to remove the protec- 
tive tariff and let the laborers have the full benefit of their wages in cash. Stop 
the eating cancer, the crop mortgage system, for no people can be prosperous or 
happy where this system prevails, 

Cahpenter and Millwright.— As to the condition of the working people, I 
would say they are at a low ebb. There are many curses which are dragging 
them down every day of their lives. The first is the peddler, who carries his 
pack from door to door, and in the absence of the husband (who is under a mort- 
gage), induces the wife and children to buy their goods, which, nine times in ten, 
are of no service to any of the family. The wives and children will actually spend 
the last cent they have and then sell their fowls and eggs for such trash as the 
peddler carries through the country. This is a great curse. I make the appeal 
with a heart full of sympathy for any fellow man who suffers under this curse, 
that there be a stop put to such Imposition. Stop immigration or make the taxes 
ten thousand dollars. The next greatest curse, in my opinion, are free schools. 
Those who send their children could make them work one-half of the time and 
earn enough to pay for twice the education for them. When we pay our money 
for a teacher we are apt to procure a competent one. It is not so with free 
schools; the people are taxed to pay a teacher (as they are called) and, honestly, a 
portion of them cannot read correctly. Too many children are not at work, be- 
cause they expect to go to school next fall. 

In my trade I see no redress but to require every mechanic to stand an exami- 
nation and procure license. It is so in all other professions. Why should it not be 
so in this ? In this county there are numbers of good carpenters who are half 
of the time without work because cobblers run around from place to place and 
take the jobs for a mere song, while there is not one in ten who can make a decent 
hog trough. If every man could be paid according to his labor we would then 
have good times. 

These are my simple views. I cannot think of anything better for the people 
here. I have answered you in a good spirit, and hope you will receive it in the 
same. Please keep my name covered. 

Painter. — I would give, as my opinion of forty years' experience, that the me- 
chanics in the State need some law passed to protect them from having to con- 
tend with tramps and botches tramping through the country and claiming to be 
mechanics, putting the price of work so low that a first-class mechanic cannot 
afford to touch it without bringing his family to want for the necessaries of life 
and comfortable clothing. In the first place, we need a rigid apprentice law, and 
in the second place, we need a license law, and every mechanic of whatever grade 
should be compelled to render a strict examination before a committee and then 
be licensed according to his or her merit and skill; then it should be made a misde- 
meanor for any one to employ a mechanic that has not been licensed. The em- 
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ployer will get better work and the mechanics will get better pay. The lawyer 
and ther doctor are protected from impoBters. Why should not the mechanic be 

ORAHAM. 

Cabpenteb akp Millwbioht. — We need capital from other States and coun- 
tries f« come in and help, us develop this rich country. This is a new country, 
comparatively, and we are much behind. 

MECHAMic.^The mechanics here need rules and system, which at present we 
have not ; we are running aloi^ every man for himself. 

M. A. C. — My principal occupation ia farming on a small farm — fifty acres. 
Worlfed in dressing stone and building at one dollar and fifty cents per day 
about three months the latter part of the year. 

The majority of our people are farming; but few renters, plenty ,of land, but the 
farming population need system (as much as capital,) that would bring about a 
Uvely competition in experimental farming; for the masses of the farmers do hot 
know from experience what our - country ia best adapted to, and have but 
little encouragement at preaent, for there is no money. Farmers generally have a 
home supply and a small surplus, but no demand to justify sale^. Diversity of 
pursuits would be advantageous, as we would have more exchange in products. 
Grass and stock raising would pay here if the farmers were organized and work' 
ing under a, system. I would like to see the Farmers' Alliance, or some farming 
organization carried into effect here, and see the farmers take an interest in ope- 
rating harmoniously together for our common good as a class. 

We need lawa to better protect and foster labor and the laboring «ian, and to 
guard their interests against the oppression of monopolies. Let the farmer be the 
front in rank, for he is the basis of all other enterprise. The world cannot do 
without him, and he is self-sustaining with but little legtslatire help. The general 
condition of this section of country has been on the decline for the last three 
years, and it seems that each year is a little harder. 

W. C— General occupation of this entire country is farming, and the same is 
kept at about the same standard. 1 have a small f^rm on which I make a support 
for my family. I worked about one month on public works at one dollar per day, 
outside my farming labor, daring the year. We have a good country for a va- 
riety of farm productions, but need more system and better improvements in 
every direction, in implements, time and, I might say, in everything pertaining 
to farmii^. We want improvements in stock raising, in fruit growing, in exper- 
imental farming, as well as daily schools, and everything that would tend to 
make us industrious, well-to-do farmers. 

D, K H. — The condition of our immediate section much better than heretofore. 
The farmers have gone to their work with much zeal. The laboring class in gen- 
eral appear to be duly appreciative of the rewaid that may accrue from their 
honest t«il. Several saw-mills in our vicinity that run regularly. Our timber inter- 
ests are very valuable. It is thought by many that deposits of valuable minerals 
are imbedded beneath the surface of our section of mountain country. Com is 
very plentiful ae well afi the balance of cereals. The prospects of our country are 
much more flattering than in years past. The citizens are accumulating consid- 
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«rable property. Stock is low luid our mountainrangeaforcattle. horses, hogB,&c., 
are very good. Our climate is very mild and pleasant. Fruit of all kinds nearly 
grow to perfection, an most all kinds of vegetables. Tobacco can be raised ui>on 
our sunny lands to perfection. 

GRANVILLE. 

Brick-Mason. — White mechanics stand but little chance for work and wages 
here. We hire a laborer for seventy-five cents a day, and in a few months he 
gets him a trowel and plum rule and sets up business for himself at one dollar 
and fifty cents per day, and is often hired In preference to good mechanics, and 
he gets along pretty well. 

Laborers are scarce and do not want to work as such; will not work more than 

Carpenter. -iTlie laboring class of people in this community are in a prosperous 
condition. Our town is run over with carpenters and masons at present, and as 
to the colored race, the most of them seem to be very careless in most all busi- 
ness. I do not think there is any improvement in them of late. 

Beick-Layer and Plasterer. — The condition of workingmen and their families 
is vei-y bad, especially mechanics, because in a certain part of the year 
they cannot do any work, especiaUy in my trade, Mid when working time 
comes, we are overrun by foreigners, which tends to cut wages down. I think 
that some improvement could be made if there were a way to stop so much 
immigration to our country. We are deprived of work by immigrants com- 
ing in and taking work cheaper than it really can be done (and live at it). The 
demand for work is greater than can be supplied, therefore, wages are greatly re- 
duced. I think if workingmen and women could adopt tJie eight-hour system of 
working, tliat they could have more time for the cultivation of their minds, which 
is indispensible to every workingman, especially in my neighborhood. You can 
do as you choose about publishing this. 

Painter. — So far as I am able U) say, I do think if there were some permanent 
regulations made in reference to Arst-class workmen and second-class workmen, 
it would be much better. I do think first-class workmen in my business would 
or could get two dollars a day, and second-class workmen one dollar and fifty 
cents. That would enable them to pay as they go and to live more easily and 
keep out of debt; but as it is there is no system. There iias been a Knights of 
labor organization here, and may be now, hut that does not regulate my work. 

H at any time I can be of any service, I will be glad to serve you. 

, GREENE. 
Mechanic. — The workingmen in this county are in had circumstances, owing to 
the tariff and the stuck laws and the other impositions that have been heaped 
upon the farmers and laborers. We are under more burdens of this kind than we 
can bear. Would it not be well to send farmers and mechanics to the Legislature 
as well as lawyers and merchants and doctors ? I think we would then have bet- 
tar times. The people of this section are fully in favor of a repeal of the above 
mentioned laws. 
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Printer.— The general condition of laboring men is gradually improving, and 
while wages are low. economy and strictly temperate habits will leave a baJanc* 
to the credit of all laborers, where prudence and economy are practiced. Yet 
few can make enough in a month to overcome a loss of a week's sickness, or loss 
of work. 

We have good graded schools for both races in Greensboro, which are nominally 
free and are kept open ten months in the_year. 

We have two good Building and Loan Associations in the city, and many of our 
laboring men through these are getting houKes for about what the rent of a 
house would cost them. 

The only trouble of the workingmen in this section is that the harvest is »mall 
and the laborerg are many. 

C. F. W. — We get air and water free and plenty of it. We swap work for food. 

Pjintee and Papkr-Hanoer. — Stop convict labor in manufacturing and put 
them upon the public roads. Keep all articles manufactured in another State . 
from being brought into North Carolina. 

Stove-Motjldeh.— For the benefit of the laboring masses of this country, con- 
vict labor should be prohibited in all manufactories in this and every other. State. 
This convict manufacturing has been a great cuise to our working people, and it 
should be stopped or so changed that all goods made by them should be plainly 
stamped, "Prison Made." 

T. H. W. — We want the repeal of the tax on tobacco, the complete annihOation 
of the liquor trafBc, and a general favoring- of the working classes by the laws of 
our State. 

Stove-Moulder. — I work on piece work, and when work is flush I can make two 
dollars and fifty cents per day. Moulders who work by the day make one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to ohe dollar and seventy-five cents per day. I am in favor 
of organization. I like the Knights. of Labor; it has done good here. I think it 
good for the employees and the employers. It is down on the whisky trafHc, 
which is the workingman's greatest curse. It is true that wages are small, but 
a little more kindness and less sullen looks and angry words from the employer 
would help much. 

Carpenter. — I have been working here in Greensboro for the past three years, 
but find that my health is not good here, and have decided to go to Staunton,.Ya. 
Besides, wages do not justify my staying here, yet I am getting more than most 
any mechanic in the town, two dollars and twenty-five cente per day. The aver- 
age wages are one dollar and fifty cents per day. There are very few good mechan- 
ics here, so there is no one to keep wages up. The mechanics here have to work 
for anything they can get to keep from want. 1 would like to suggest something 
to benefit my feUow-workmen, but I hardly know what to say, as I have not given 
the subject much deep thought. I do tlunt, however, that the contractors are to 
Uame, as there are some here who contract for work and cannot afford to pay a 
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Machinist. — I have often thought a good library for workingmen, with good 
mechanical aad scientific booke- in it, would be a good thing irt small towns for 
the elevation of the workingman. My experience is the saloon is the greatest 
curse to the workingmaij, I have known good mechanics, after being on a spree, 
to work for only their boai'd for a short time; thereby injuiiug the wages of a sober 
maw, not only cutting their wages but others. In place of the saloon gi^e me a 
good library, where I can have acvess to good scientific and mechanical books for 
which I would cheerfnily pay my part. 

Waoon-Makke. — The greatest trouble I find in connection with my trade is 
poor workmen and no system of working. They are not as economical as they 
might be, living well when tbey can and suffering when times are dull. Conse- 
quently, they have to work at any price their employers think fit to give, and I 
am sorry to say that in most cases they jump at the chance. Convict labor is also 
a great hindrance to honest labor. The county is flooded with it and an honest 
mechanic cannot compete with it. It is also carrying money out of the State Chat 
should be spent in it. 

I think the greatest improvement to the working classes would be to banish the 
liquor traffic from our county, for it is taking the homes and support of wives 
and children from them, and making men worse thait brutes. 

Brick and Rock-Mason. — We have no regular system of work in this neighbor- 
hood, except on brick and stone and carpenter's work. Wages are up and down 
on common farm work. There is no woman-work out doors on the farm except 
in harvest time. All farmers and laborers are opposed to convicts working on 
any public work outside the prison, as it conflicts with the free labor of the State. 
The laborers of this State have been cut out of thousands of dollars by the labor 
of the convicts, and I think it high time a stop was put to it. We farmers and 
laborers must have more protection against speculation and the money party, for 
when we have anything to sell we have nothing to do with the price that we are 
to get for our goods. The merchant prices our produce and his goods also, and 
that keeps us under full control of the money paity and the specula.tor, We must 
have more protection. 

Blacksmith. — The prices are so low here that a mechanic can scarcely live. 
The pressure is heavier than I have ever known it to be among the mechanics. 
There seems to be a dullness among all. We used to get as high as one dollar and 
seventy-five cents for horse-shoeing, now we can get only eighty cents as the 
highest, some shoe for sixty cents. 

The reason is that some of the men are obliged to have bread, and in order that 
they may get this the price has been cut. I have been in the town for forty yearB 
and have never seen the laboring class so depressed as they are to-day. Men have 
to work at seven dollars per month, pay house rent at three dollars, and provide 
for a wife and four or five children. 



BooK-KsEPEa.— I have answered all questions as accurately as possible, there 
are some which I cannot answer, as 1 have not been married quite twelve months. 
I have no special remarks to make. Iwill onlysay, that until the time arrives 
when the working claas of people will get more money, they will have what you 
m.ight call a hard time. It takes nearly all 1 make to support my family. 
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J. S. R. — Ab a rule, in taking apprentices. I board and pay enough U) clothe 
decently, but soon they conclude I make too miicb from tlieir labor, and they go 
o& and contract for themeelvex at such cheap rates as to monopolize the bueinesa, 
make nothing themselvee, and keep experienced workmen down. Heady -mised 
paint has a great deal to do with this state of affairs— most any one being able to 
apply it. The condition of most paint«re is had, for the reasons stated above. 
I think it would be better for painters if all apprentices were recjuired to under- 
stand the business before taking contracts. 

Blacksmitb.— Workingmeti and women, in this section, have but little sliow- 
ing. Those that can get work get but scanty wages, and take store ordere for 
pay, which they have to trade off at a certain place. The women find but little 
work, except on farms, for which they must Jake trade or store ordeni. I favot 
the repeal of the landlord and tenant ac;t. 

HARNETT. 

Bkick-Mason a.vd Plasteeer. —The great need of labor here is that capital shall 
come in and establish eome manufacturing business that will give the people 
work. We have the finest kind of clay for making brick, and very best pine 
timber in abundance, convenient t« the C. F. & Y. V. R. R. We have also much 
good farming lands. This is the tightest year in my trade I have ever seen. 
There is plenty of work to do it the i)eople had the money ,to pay with, but they 
have not got it, and the work must go undone, and the mechanic remain idle. 

Machinist and Miixwiuuht. — Trades unions in the hands of good managers 
will meet my approval. Do not believe in the association of the races. I believe 
the apprentice system is calculated to make wages better. Labor laws of our 
State are not aa they should be. There are a number of conditions under which, 
if work is done, the laborer cannot collect his wages. The laborers' condition 
could be materially bettered and wonderfully changed by the enactment of laws, 
both State and National, to prohibit the manufacturing and sale of all intoxi- 
cating drinks. The government is at fault in this matter, and is in league with 
the Devil. Tobacco is the next worst enemy the workingman has. I know some 
families that spend sixty dollars per year in stuff to spit out on the ground. .Its 
manufacture ought to be prohibited by law. 

MiLLWKiOHT AND CAaPENTBH. — Have had too much law-making— not of the 
right kind. Too much improved machinery introduced since the late war lias 
thrown too many people out of work. The working people of this county are out 
of work at least tliree-fourths of their time. Land owners and merchants the 
cause. The land owner will lease his land to irresponsible parties with hope of 
rent; the merchant will take a prospective crop moitga^ and furnish something 
at double price, which enables the negro and a goodly number of white men to 
refuse reasonable wages on the farm. By the time these tenants get under way 
with their crop, the merchant refuses to furnish more unless the landlord secures 
it. They compromise by neither getting a full crop, and a heavy loss. The poor 
tenant fails to make anything for himself, but hates to change home and place, 
eo he goes on and tries it over the next year — all the time down hill. We must 
do more work, buy less, or we never will get any better off. The people away 
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from the towmi and railroads are getting woree all the time ; never can do better 
till they aell moie than they buy. Who h to learn them how to do that I don't 
know. Not poHticiaoB. We have nine hundred and ninetj-nine pohticlans in 
this county that ei])ect some office; about ninety-nine tliat are willing to work 
for an honest living. How, and who will come forward to change this stat« of 
affairs I can't tell. My only plan is to do more work with the hand that nature 
gaTe us — sell more than we buy — and we'll begin to get better. There is not now, 
nor has there been tor long years, any work of improvement in this county that 
could pay sufficient price to justify a man to furnish tools to do work with. The 
little town of Dunn has been the only place for work in long years; it has been 
overrun with workmen to that extent that fifty cents was a high price per day. 

HAYWOOD. 

CoNTEACTiNO Carpenter. — If we had some sort of organization among mechan- 
ics I think it would be of much benefit to them . There is no union nor anything 
of the kind here, and the consequence is that they all under bid, and under bid, 
and under bid each other until the work is done so low that there is absolutely no 
profit left in nine-tenths of the jobs. Very recently one of our carpenters broke, 
and it was caused by tliis under bidding. Mechanics are in a poor condition here, 
generally speaking. 

Brick*Ma90N. — I believe there should be a trades union among all our mechan- 
ics. We have no organization here at all now, and there is so much competition 
that there is no chance for good wages. Trades unions, if properly carried out, 
would help the mechanics and the employers too, and would put a stop to this bad 
habit of under bidding. 

HENDflBSON. 

Blacksmith. — I think the passage of the Blair Educational Bill would be a great 
help to our country. We need help from every source. The laboring masses are 
in a bad condition here financially. Wages are less and work sctircer than a few 
years ago. There is no demand for labor, and any one who has a job to give out 
will have fifty applications for it, probably. Men work from sun to sun for from 
fifty to sixty cents per day. 

LciffiEHHAN. — The condition of the laboring class in this community is improv- 
ing, and they could do better still by organizing. I think the labor laws of North 
Carolina sufficient if the laborers would only take advantage of them. 

HEETFOKD. 

Coach-Maker.— We have no labor system. Farm hands get from eight dollars 
to ten dollars per month. A good deal of logging is carried on here, and the 
workmen aire paid seventy-five cents to one dollar per day.- Apprentices get fifty 
dollars for the first year's work, seventy-five dollars the second year, and the third 
year they go into business themselves. 

I think our people are getting along very weU, but if they would buy less guano 
and make more compost they would do better. A good many, I believe, are now 
trying to conduct their business on the cash system. If all will adopt that plan 
and strictly adhere to it, they will find that it is best for them. The people plant 
too much cotton and not enough grain, in my opinion. 
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Paintek.— Going through New England a few- days ago, and taiing a view of 
her commercial, agricultural, and manufactural capacities, my mind was directed 
to the Old North State, and trying to solve the gi-eat problem of her future pros- 
perity, caused me to think that nothing but home manufactures and self-reliance 
will ever change the old state of things to a better one, which without a doubt 
will help the workingmen, women and children. I have more to write, but have 
not time now. 

PmNTER. — I think the printing business would improve if employere would em- 
ploy none but honest, sober and industrious men. They could afford to pay better 
prices for labor and also gain in the end. One sober and industrious man will do 
more work upon an average than two who are dissipated. That is a great draw- 
back to the profession. Over one-half of the printers in North Carolina (I think) 
are dissipated. If proprietors of newspapers will see to it that none of that class 
(unlesa absolutely necessary) are employed the profession wiU improve to a great 

Another thing I will mention. Moat of the newspapers of the State, especially 
the country weekUes, are in the habit of inserting advertisements for patent medi- 
cine Arms, of which nine out of ten are frauds. They get no pay for such, 
monopolize their space, and do an injustice to their home patrons. 

Blacksutfh. — I have been working at this trade thirty years. I worked twenty- 
two years for the B. & O. R. R. Company. After they organized their so^;alled 
relief association, they put off all men over forty-five years old, and that threw 
me out. I am here working for one dollar and twenty-flve cents per day, 
not half wages, and I cannot support my family on it. There are some enei^tic 
men here, and if the people would patronize home industry, a good business 
would be built up. There M« no rules for work or for apprentinces here. At 
the present time, we work eleven hours per day. 

HYDE. 

W. P. M. — We have no system in our county as regards labor. The employer 
hires as cheap as he can, and the laborer gets all he can for his work, and does as 
little as he possibly can. The most of our workingmen iiave got to farming for 
themselves for such a part of the crop — say one-half or twfffifths. As to the 
condition of the workingmen and women of this county, it is good. The laborers 
of this county can always get work and good pay if they will work. The land 
owners are the ones that are put to it the worst, on account of not being able to 
get laborers when they need them. We can't get a colored laborer to work more 
than seven to ten months in a year. 

Wheelwright. — Having been handed one of your circulars, and feeling inter- 
ested in it, I have filled It out to the best of my knowledge. 

There being no factories of any sort in my ne^hborhood, there are but few wage- 
earners with us except farm laborers. Before I turned my attention to the smith 
and wheelwright business, I was a journeyman mechanic. There are but few 
mechanics in my neighborhood, and they govern the status of wages, which will 
average about one dollar and fifty cents per day. The farm laborers are not so 
well blessed, as the farmers fli their own prices, or rents, whichever it be. 
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In my opinion, the first thing to be done for the Improvement of t)ie laboring 
class is to give them the advantage of an education. The next is, to reduce the 
tariflf on the necessariea of life and on raw niateriale. This will give him cheaper 
food and raiment, 

E. E,'— The land in the vicinity and township in which I live is very rich, and 
fanning is the chief occupation carried on. The laboring class of people, men 
and women, could live comfortably and happy on the present wages and prices, 
but indolence, siothfulness and idleness make haivi times among them. My opin- 
ion, however, is that the times are better now than generally in the past with the 
laboring class of people. There is always some employment for those who are 
willing ti) work, and a penny to pay him hi^ earnings. - 

I am a citizen of Fairfield and do think that it is one of the finest and richest 
little cities, and the most progressive, with the best citizens, in the Union. 

Machinist and Millwhioht. — I was raised a farmer, and have observed the 
customs of farmers and their employees for the past thirty years, and must say 
that the laborers are about the same to-day that they were thirty years ago here. 
There is not so much confidence placed in the employee, and wages generally are 
lower than they were a few years ago. Farmers pay from eight to twelve dollars 
per month for field hands and give them employment about seven mouths in the 
year. It is oft«n the case that farm hands leave their employer in crop season, 
causing more or less loss to the farmer, but I contend it is for want of system as 
to employing laborers. While we have a right to pay what wages we choose, we 
should not try to hire our neighbor's help from him. or offer him an advance on 
his wages to cause him to leave a contract before it is filled. While our working 
men can scarcely keep clothes to wear and somethii^ to eat, the farmers only 
about hold their own, and say they cannot with the low price of com afford to 
pay more. 

BiJ-CKsmrH.— I think that if the apprentice system was adopted in our section 
it would be a good thing for the mechanics. Especially the mechanics who have 
spent their time and money to learn the trade, are kept out of work by those who 
have not spent any time or money, only to buy a few tools, and then do all the 
work they can for a little money. I think that it would improve our trades 
if we could have more system about them. We ought to have laws and all be 
governed by those laws. I think that the working men with us are in pretty fair 
circuRistances. I think that all boys or men desiring to learn a trade should be 
required to serve two years under a good boss, and that the boss should give them 
a chance to leam all that they can in that time. 

Caleb Holloway, — I am a colored man and am wilUng to work tor my living. 
My wages are better on an average than the most of those of my race. Hands on 
the farm get what they are worth; an industrious, peaceable and honest laborer 
gets better wages and has more friends than an indolent one. All who work and 
economize fare well enough; it is the indolent man who complains. Work can be 
obtained almost every day in the year. But few, if any, are cheated out of their 
wages. Farmers, the most of them in my community, will pay cash if laborer 
prefers. We need no law better than we have to regulate the labor system. Giood, 
honest and faithful labor will regulate itself, andisalways in demand at top prices. 
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Superintendent Mills. — Wages are gCMxl in this place. The white laborers get 
good wages, and tbej Utq well and try to save something. The colored laborers 
get from seventy-five cents to one dollar per day in the mill, but they spend all 
they make and go in debt whenever they can, which is most of the time. 

I think there ought to be some provision made as to the number of hours con- 
stitutii^ a day's work. I think ten houra is enough. 



Printer. — All or nearly all the printers at work in the office where I am em- 
ployed have shares in the Building and Loan Association, and two of them are 
paying for houses through the Association now. It is agood institution for work- 
ing people. 

John M. Coley, Painter. — The condilion of working people in this town is 
bad, but not so bad as it was last year, I think. Their condition could be much 
improved. I believe, by the organization of each trade to itself, and all sticking 
together. Another thing that is needed by all trades, and the pubbc also, is a law 
regulating apprentices and fixing the length of time they should stay at a trade 
before being allowed to contract for work. As it is now they cause serious injury 
all around. Some men working in the town, and calling themselves painters, 
work for seventy-five cents and one dollar a day. They are not good workmen, 
of course, but they keep good painters from getting Jobs. I think our town 
(Statesville) will afford employment for her working people this year, but wages 
will be low. 

Brick-Mason. — The most interesting subject to workingmen is the prosperity 
of the town, because that means work for them. But there is a difference of opin- 
ion (on the liquor question) about the prosperity of Statesville. A very large 
majority of workingmen are in favor of wiping out the whisky curse forever. 
The average price per day for mechanics is one dollar and twenty-five cents; for 
common laborers, seventy-five cents; for laboring women, fifty cents. 

There are no labor unions except a few Knights of Labor, and they have no con- 
trol over the laboring class. The apprentice System is a thing of the past. The 
working people liave to practice the closest economy to make ends meet. More 
honesty among ^uployers as well as employees, more confidence in each other, 
and less whisky would, in my opinion, greatly improvethecondition of the work- 
ing class. 

PaiNTKR.— We need a better system of employing apprentices. Ah it is, a boy 
can go into a printing office and sweep the floor (occasionally) and distribut* a 
little "pi," and, ina fewmontlu he is a full-fledged printer, or at least he tliinks 
he is. There oi^bt to be a law requiring a boy to work as an apprentice for at 
leaat four years. We suffer some from this class here, though not to a great 
extent. The condition of our trade here is very good. All of the printers in this 
town, or at least those employed on " The landmark," are strictly temperate in 
their habits. None of them drink at all. The feeling between employee and 
employer is good — we feel that his success is our succeaa. Right here I would 
like to state, that there is no better friend of the laborer than the editor of "The 
landmark." 
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Brick-Hason and Pi.ASTEaER, — My work iB done ill Bach a shape that I can 
hardly give you any satisfaction. I work by the job or per day, as the parties 
wish. I run a team for hauling building material, &c. Also farm some. There 
ought to be some way to keep persons who have not served a re^lar apprentice- 
ship from contracting. I don't feel competent to offer any suggestions. 

Painter. — There is no regularity in work here at all. A great many painters 
work too cheap, which causes low wages. There is no work of any coosequence 
for ladies. What few are employed get very low prices. There are no trades 
unions in this city, nor do any labor lawn govern the workmen here. Every man 
for himself, and his own price for work is the rule. I think trmlea unions or labor 
laws would be beneficial in this place. Apprentices get from fifty cents to sixty- 
Ave and seventy-five cents per day, I think the working class here and their fam- 
ilies are in a very bad condition. My opinion concerning working menand women 
is that if they would establish reasonable prices for their labor, and not cut under 
them, their condition would be greatly ameliorated. 

JACKSON. 

OaepenteR. — Carpenters' wages here are from one to two dollars per day; farm 

hands seventy-flve cents. There is a great deal of work going on here now. Our 

little town is building up quite fast. We need a few more merchants here now. 

Printer. — Wages eight dollars per week. Laborers get seventy-five cents per 
day, paid in cash and goods. I think if there were fewer printers we could all 
get better wagea and live better. There are too many jack-leg printers going 
over the country keeping good men out of work. ' , 

MiLLWRioer. — I have tried to fill out your blank as honestly as I could, but it 
will not apply to the people generally. I came from Virginia here; have been here 
three years: I think in that short time there has been a change for the better. I 
have a rule by which I take apprentices, but I believe I am about all the mechanic 
■ here that does. I &nd plenty of work to do in my line. I am at a loss to know 
what would improve the condition of the workingmen. There are some very hard 
living people in this county, and but few mechanics at all. There is no working 
system at all; but ten hours is usually considered a day's work. 

Carpenter. — I am not accustomed to writing. I fear I cannot say anything that 
would be of interest to you or myself. There is one thing I wish to say; we ought 
to have a law in this State regulating the number of hours per day for the laboi~ 
ing class. Here, under my own observation, we have laborers who have to work 
from sun up to sundown, resting one hour at twelve o'clock, at seventy-fire cents 
per day, paying eight dollars per month for rations, for single men, or rent from 
their employers at high figures. We should have a system or law regulating the 
price of labor according to quantity and quality, the number of hours per day, &c. 
tJntU that is done we have to undergo a great many hardships and disadvantages 
imposed upon us by greedy speculators and oppressers, and our children, like my- 
self, will have to do without the advantage of an education. 

R. C. C. — My opinion is, if the wages of the laboring men were paid promptly 
In cash our condition would be materially improved; but as long as our wages are 
in orders on the stores, and we get provisions and goods at one hundred per cent. 
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tMlvance, we cannot live, to say nothing of accumulating. The credit sjstem 
harms both employer and employee. 

JOHNSTON. 

Sawyer, &C.— I will say that the condition of laborers in this county is in 
a very bad state, as comnion labor is from six to ten dollars per month for farm 
hands, and twelve to fourteen for wagon and saw mill labor, and this is mostly paid 
in store orders that are worth about sixty cents on the dollar. As to the small fann- 
ers in this county, at least ninety per cent., are under mortgage and do not have 
the mouej to pay hands, and they are obliged to go to some mcFChant and give a 
mortgage for supplies, and tJien pay their hands in store orders, on which the 
merchant will make from twenty to thirty per cent. I think if the homestead 
law was abolished, so that our small farmers could borrow money from whom 
they pleased, and their notes be good for tlM amount of money that they are 
worth, with no shield for dislionesty, that would be a great help. 

Carpenter. — More work and a better system for work is what we want. The 
prices paid here for labor are : Farm hands, six dollars to eight dollars per month; 
day laborers, about forty cents per day: house carpenters, from seventy-five cents 
taonc dollar and twenty-five cents per day; brick layers and plasterers, from one 
dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per day: railroad hands, fifty cents per day; 
saw mill hands, fifty cents per day. 

Mechanic, — Farming is the chief occupation in this section of the county. The 
mechanical work carried on is very httle, and under no system as to hours of labor, 
&c. Mechanics, such as carpenters, etc. , get one dollar and twenty-five cents and 
* one dollar and fifty cents per day for their work. 

Mechanic. — As to the present condition of my section, I beUeve the working 
system is as it has usuaUy been for the past several years. Farming is the chief 
occupation of the people. 

JONES. 

Mechanic. — I have been at the trade of making and repairing wagons, carts, 
&c. , for thirty years, and will say that the condition of the men engaged' in this 
business is anj^hing but favorable, many of whom have shut up and gone into 
other businesa with the hope of bettering their condition. 

Cause: first, the farmers who were their patrons liave pursued the one crop 
system, planting cotton and mortgaging it, until it is impossible to work for them 
And get the pay for your work. Many will order work put up for thetn to get 
when they sell their cotton. When the cotton is sold the mechanic often finds that 
the merchant steps in and sscures the most of the crop for supplies furnished to 
raise the crop. 

Our impression is that the mortgage system ought to be abolished, also the 
homestead law, and let every cent of a man's property stand good for his debts. 
As it is now many of our farmers and mechanics, who are worth less than a home- 
stead, have to mortgage their alt at ruinous time prices to obtain supplies, which 
it is impossible for them ever to pay for. The result is that they are run for a few 
years, when the merchant shuts down and they areclosed out with the loss of aO. 
"Would it not be better to abolish the homestead and let the property stand for 
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supplies ? Thea men who have a little property could obtain a limited amount of 
credit, without mortgage or time prices. A's it ia a man may be worth nine hun- 
dred dollars in property, and yet he must mortgage and pay a ruinous percent. 
Abolish these things and good times will api>ear. 

C. H. — I am a carpenter ani^ buggy and wagon builder and blacksmith. I take 
work by the job, or at one dollar and fifty cents per day.' We have a farm, which 
is run by my brother. We are both batohcl-irs. Wo have a cook, at live dollars 
per month, and pay forty cents per day for women, and fifty cents for men. on 
the farm, they boarding themselves. Wages are not as good as heretofore. For 
the last three years crops have been very light, which makes money scarce and 
everything dull. There has not been any change in the condition of the working 
class, and in my opinion there will not be any change in their condition. As a 
rule, day laborers will not work, only barely enough to support themselves and 
families If one is so fortunate as to get fire dollars he wiU not do another lick 
of work until every cent of that is gone. Idleness is one great cause of hard 
times here. There is too much hunting and fishing in this section for the people 
to prosper. Hands that are trusty and will work can find plenty to do the year 
round at reasonable wages. 

B. F. S.— We have no pifblic works; no manufacturing industries in this county 
for the employment of male or female. Farming is about the only business car- 
ried on where labor can find employment to any extent, consequently many 
people are unemployed— they can't get work. The establishment of factories 
among us would be a great blessing, because it would afford employment to many 
people who need it. 

Mechanic— We need more work, better wages on a cash basis, and the home- 
stead law done away with. 

B. F. M. — We want more money in circulation: we want more and better labor; 
we want better transportation; we want bettel- to understand fertilizers; we want 
less spurious articles of manures; we want the Biair Bill through Congress; we 
favor the Mill's Bill^but it is too limited; we are opposed to the General Pension 
Bin, that pensions everybody whether they deserve it or not, and whether they 
ask for it or not. 

BLAnKSHiTH. — The general condition of this county is bad, the cause of the labor 
depression being the bankrupt condition of the farmH's. 

I have been in business for myself some years and from the commencement up 
to date it has dropped off over one-half. I have also been working at the smith 
business nearly all the time, and would like to get a job now if I could. 

CARRIAaE-MAEER.— In my opinion, mechanics of the different trades ought to 
form some oi^anization, so they could work together in harmony. Employers 
should pay their hands weekly, in cash; they could live better on their small 
wages if they could get it weekly in cash. 

Brick.Mason. — I think a bett«r system in regard to wages and hours wonld 
prove a great blessing to workingmen. 

Carpenter. — The great need of this countryisemployment for the people. The 
carpenters here cannot get work more than "half to three-fourths of the year; 
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there are some of them who, because thej cannot get work at their trade, have 
had to go out and get ahingles and rails in order to make a support for their 
famihes. 

Carpenter. — Any industry that will give employment woul4 be welcomed in 
our county, and would improve thte condition of our people. There are openings 
here for manufacturing enterprises. If men of means would come here and 
inv(^, they would doubtless find it profitable. 

Blacksmith.— The best thing. I think, to improve labor is regulation and organ- 
ization in the matter of prices, so that when one has bid on a piece of work, 
another will not come in and underbid him. 

Mechanic. — I would like to say tiiat the working class of men and women, at 
present, in our town, are generally idle, on account of dull times and scarcity of 
money. Carpenters and brick-layers are leaving here and seeking employment 
elsewhere. There are but few manufacturing industries here, and they are seri- 
ously injured h.v imported work, a great deal of which is done by convict labor. 
I, as a working man, would be glad to know that convict labor was prevented 
from coming into competition with paid labor. It greatly cheapens the produc- 
tion of goods and implements, which of coura 
fa^turers have to sell on the same terms and pi 
ers low wages. 

M. C, Carpentee. — The farmers and common laborers generally receive 
as w^ee by the month from four dollMs to eight drillars. taken up by orders, 
paying the highest cash and time prices, on the mortgage system. The highest 
prices paid women and children on the farm are thirty-ftve cents, forty cents and 
forty-five cents per day, and board themselves. A considerable number of the 
people in town and country are out of employment, because the employers have 
not means to pay them. Every honest, intelligent man of trutli is bomid to 
acknowledge that these three years have been the hardest the Southern States 
ever experienced, and except something is done, we are now lost to advancement 
both white and colored, i. e. the lalxirers. 

Brick-Latbb and Pi,abtbrer. — The laboring class of people in this county have 
to work for very small wages. Laborers on the farms get from six to nine dollars 
per month, and then have to take orders on some time-store and get aeventy-ttve 
cents worth in the dollar. The man who has the money compels the poor man 
to work for nothing. Wages are going down all the time. Five years ago we got 
fifteen cents per yard to do plastering, and now we only get eight and nine cents 
for the same work. The bot«h of a negro has put wages down. There are some 
of our wealthiest men who never employ a white man for anything. House rent 
is high. The homestead and bankrupt law is a curse to the poor man. It causes 
bim to have no credit. The mortgage system has ruined the country in my line 
of trade. The middle man is the one who hurts the poor man. 

UNCOLN. 

PAINTlUt.— I do not belong to any trades unions, but I think they are a good 

things. They prevent the various cutting in prices, all manufactories having to 

p«y the same scale of wages, they necessarily have to charge about the same for 

work. Unions are a help, therefore, to employers as well as employees. It would 
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be a bleaeing in my trade if we could get rid of the tramp painters with which 
part of the country is curBed. They go through the country, taking work at any 
price, and making it last twice as long as it ought to, and not half done at that. 
Work is very scarce at present in this town and prospects not very bright for the 



Machinist and Mechanical Engineer. — As an employer, I answer the fore- 
going blank, and would eay that the condition of work in my line is, on an arer- 
age, better than for the last three years. We have no trades union, and do not 
want any (so our hands say), and we say so emphatically. Our apprentices are 
employed at fifty dollars per year and their board, for three years; ten per cent, 
reserved till the time is out. labor laws are good, as far as we know. The con- 
dition of workingmen and their families is as good as it is possible, for the want 
of capital and trade to improve it. To improve it. we want more capital and a 
better home market for our goods. The prevailing habit of our people is t» go 
somewhere else when they want anything in our line, although we furnish as 
good work, and at less price. 

Cahpentkh.— In answer to your inquiries, would say: I am, first, in favor of 
any law that would give us, the working class, a chance to labor for wages, and 
when they are earned to be paid in cask, or in goods at a "reasonable" price, 
when we cannot get the money to trade elsewhere. At this place there is only 
one store — owned by the owners of the paper-mills, hence the cause of our having 
to trade here. No man at this place has made anything to lay aside and lived 
as he should in my opinion. 

Moulder and Farmer. — Farmers to the rest of mankind are what the driving 
wheel is to an engine, and when tbe driving wheel stops the train stops — when 
the farmer stops everything is at a stand still. The farmers are imposed on by 
all classes, and if it were not for the farmers where would this world be ? Money 
is lying in the United States Treasury, doing no good, when it ought to be appro- 
priated to schools that the poor might receive the benefit of an education. If 
more interest were taken in schools it would be better for the masses. 

Cotton factories are being erected in Catawba and Lincoln counties, yet that 
does not cause an advance in the price of cotton. The manufacturers pay about 
seven, nine and ten cents per pound for the raw material and get about eighteen 
cents per pound for the warp, and when the farmer has to buy the same article 
back in goods it costs him about one dollar per pound. That is the way the old 
mare has to tote the load. 

Sawyer and Carpenter. — Above all things I am opposed to tliis Knight of 
Labor business, because nothing tends to take the earnings of the workingmen 
more than this system. The only way that it is possible for us(the working class) 
to make a living and to accumulate anything is, when we get a good job stick to 
it, do good work, and be honest with it. Too many of the workingmen want 
their own price, and especi^y the poorest ones, and if they cannot get that they 
will not work. My policy is, when I cannot make a dollar, I had bettw" make a 
quarter. Eegarding the apprentice system, when any one can learna trade with- 
out securing the required three years, he had better do it. He will make a raiu:h 
better workman if he takes it up himself. 
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HCDOWELU 

Stonb-Masos. — I have no doubt but what this will some day be one of the beet 
sectiona of the State, for we have many natural advantagea, auch as good water- 
power, fine stone quarries, good timber in abundance and gold minee. Marion, 
the county seat, will be the centre of two great railroads, one from east to weet 
and one from north to south. Capitalists would find profitable inyeatments here, 
and would be of benefit to the community by giving employment to lalxir. 

J. W. H. — We need railroads and manufactories, to give employment to labor 
and afford us some shipping facilities and give us a market. I live fifteen mUes 
from any railroad and produce such as the farmers have to sell, which is princi- 
pally com and is very cheap. Com sells for forty to fifty cents per bushel, and / 
at these prices a farmer cannot make any money, and cannot pay much for wages. 

Carpenter. — I have not been working but very little at ray trade for e^ht 
years, on account of poor health, therefore I camiot answer your inquiries as 
fully as you request. The people in my section are generally employed in farm- 
ing. Mechanics of all kind find but little employment. My section has a surplus 
of young men seeking work, but there is but little for them to do, and wages are 
low— about e^ht dollars per month with board and lodging, or per day fifty to 
sixty cents, board themBelvee. The condition of men 'and their families who 
work for wages is poor indeed. Anything that would give them employment at 
fair wages would be of great benefit to them. The establishing of factories of 
various kinds would give a demand for labor that cannot now find employment. 

Sprino-Bbd HA.KBR. — There is no better place to live that I have found than 
this, and I have travelled over many States. We have agoodcb'mate, good lands, 
plenty of good timber, but we need skilled workmen and capital. The people here 
live like they bad nothing to do, but trust in R^>vidence. They sit about the 
stores too much, and Providence is kept busy all the time. I do not belong to any 
trades union, but think they are good when properiy conducted. 

Mechanic. — The wages of workingmen are very low. Carpenters, about a dollar 
a day; common labor, fifty cents, and they have te take a good part of that in 
trade. The condition of laboring people is generally bad. In some cases they do 
not work enough, and those who do can hardly get wages enough to keep their 
famiUee comfortable. And ae for women, there is scarcely anything for them to 
do, and Hiey get very Uttle for it when they can get work. They have to work 
for about half price and take pay in trade or an3^hihg they can get. There are 
many poor women here who can hardly live. Wages ought to be better, and there 
ought to be a law requiring wages to be paid in cash. 

Brick and Stone-Mason. — If capitalist would come here and invest they would 
find it profitable. We have fine rock and stone quarries, gold mines, and good 
water power and timber. Then it would provide employment for the people, 
which we need very much. 

MACON. 

C. D. H. — The condition of the workii^ people in this vicinity are steadily im- 
proving. More attention is being given to the grasses, stock-raising, &c., and im- 
proving breeds; a better system of farming; more attention to fruits of all kinds 
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adapted to tbe climate. All kinds of farm produce bring remuneratiTe prioes. 
Kore money in circulation than a ;ear ago; minerals are being developed; the 
people are building themselves more comfortable houeea; farm wages average ten 
dollars per month and board, or eeveoty-five cents per day without board; minii^ 
wages are one dollar per day. Public roads are being improved rapidly; school 
houses, ohuTchea, &c. , are being built and improved. The people of this section, 
as a rule, never go in debt but little. There is not a farm in my knowing over 
which is a lien, mortgage or anything of the kind. I have never known a farmer 
in this township to give a hen on crops. 

Sawyeb. — The want of money, and the want of int«rest on the part of the 
workmen in the business in which they are employed, is the cause of low wages. 
We need confidence and an interest in one another as employer and employee. 

T. W. McL. — We have no laws regulating labor, neither in the field, shop, mill 
or factory, nor anywhere else. Every man is for himself and the devil is for all, 
if he can cat«h them. We have a diversified interest of occupation, chiefly agri- 
cultural, but mining^ stock raising, fruit growing and other minor pursuits, are 
followed. Our finances are in a wbolenome condition — the county is well nigh 
out of debt. Our mineral interest is both extravagant and abundant, and most of 
it of a superior quality. Our timber is unexcelled. Our lands are rich' naturally 
and produce well. Our people are mostly industrious. We have bat few negroes 
AUd they are generally ot>edient and respectful. Fii'st-class churches and school 
houses in almost every townsliip and district. Flouring mills, steam saw mills, 
planing mills, &c. First-class society, and not a bar room in the county. 

Brick and Rock-Mason.— Workingmen have the necessaries of life and live 
comfortably in this county. There is no labor organization here. 

HADISON. 

H. P. C. — I think if our farmers would devote their time and labor more to' 
com, wheat, hogs, vegetables, Sc. , instead of tobacco, we would have much bet- 
ter times, for the poor men that rent land have all these things to buy, and when 
they raise a crop of toliacco it takes all they make to pay for what they live on 
while making it. 

Carpenter. —Mechanics and workingmen du>uld organize so as to be able to act 
together in making prices, regulating hours of work, &c., then if a man works 
under the price, run him out of the county. 

Cabpenter and Cabinbt-Maeer.— The apprentice system, as it is worked here, 
does very welL An apprentice works three years at a trade, at the end of that 
time, his employer generally gives him a suit of clothes, aset of tools and ten dol- 
lars in money. I think that is about as good as could be done. The majority of 
people here have to work ten to twelve hours at any trade. There is no mle or 
regulation about anything. Wages of laborers vary fifty to seventy-five cents per 
day; women, about half price. No matte* if a woman does as much and as good 
work as a man, she does not get much over half the man's wages. This is not 
right, there should be no discrimination except in amount or quality of work 
whether it be woman or man. The working people need organization and a Itet- 
ter understanding with each other. So that they could regulate prices and stick 
to them. 
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TiNNXR. — Thie town (Marshall) is but a small place, only one tin-ahop, and only 
few mechanioB of an; kind. All that I know of are in verygoodcircutostances, 
not rich of course, but making a good living. 

Millwright., — Poor pay makes poor labor and full Jails; good pay does awdy 
with many crimes. No man can support a family of four for seven or eight dol- 
lars a month. We also want some protection against explosion of steam boilers. 
We have millers in this county that own mills and grind tor the public who use' 
boilers that I, as a machinist, am afraid of, and of course could not send one of 
my children to mill for fear he would be blown into atoms. Many accidents hap- 
pen from neglect of repair. 

Fireman of Saw Mill.— Wages one dollar per day. Work from sun to sun- 
Wages of all workingmen ar^ low and very little cash is received. Working- 
women can find very little work to do and at very small pay, tWrty cents a day 
being an average of all they can get on a farm. I do not know what to suggest 
to improve our condition, but we need improvement very badly. 

Cahpentkr.— I think if the people of my trade would form a system of time as 
to day tabor, say eight or ten hours, it would be better. There is no employment 
in this town for girls, and I have five. If you knowof any system that would be- 
of any benefit to carpenters, please let me hear from you. Work is scarce, as 
there is little to do. Tolerable fair carpenters are working for one dollar per day 
and required to work from sun to sun, one hour for dinner. I have tried to 
establish the t«n hour system, but could not, as the carpenters think they cannot 
get work unless'tbey work to suit their employers, so I have to do as others or 
get but few contracts. 



Brick-Layer. — The way for the workingmen and all others to improve their 
condition is to do right. 

Cabihbt-Maeer. — My opinion in regard to workingmen, in my branch of trade, 
is that there should be a better established system in the employment of appren- 
tices. It would be a great benefit to the employer as well as to the employee. 
I have been employed in the furniture business for the past three years. Before 
that time, I had worked at the buggy and carriage business, but by so many in- 
comipetent workmen coming in and working for less than a good workman could 
afford to live, it reduced that class of work to sp low figures that I, being a jour- 
neyman workman, comi>etent to do any kind of wood work, resorted to the cab- 
inet business for a living. Unless there is some better established system in 
regard to apprentices, or incompetent workmen coming in, being employed to do 
the work of a journeyman, in a shoddy manner, at half the price that ought to 
be paid to have the work done well, good workmen wiU soon have to quit their 
trade and resort to other means of making a living. 

L. H. — We have many of the laboring class of people in our neighborhood, and 
a good many of them are poor. They have plenty toaupport them, but were all in 
debt. Pride has proved a curse to some of our men and women. They put too 
much on their backs and did not try to avoid a load of debt. I think, however. 
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<re will gel along liettor now. as the I/ird Meowed nswiih pMd crogis last ye«r and 
the people are out ol deb! tor (be Hxnt Uoie in seretal jeat^ 

Wages are \^ety good on the tana. Laboms aic paid ten didlaia per mooth aad 
baud. 

W. H. T. — In oij opinioii. there is no chance for an improveinent in the condi- 
tion tit the labming claas. while the financial affaiis of die coantry reawin as 
tber are at presmt. except by stiict economy. The farm«is at this aectioo. as a 
maw. are in debt, and at least two years behind, and of course it mskEE it hard 
on all classee. 1 think <Mie great cause of this tniaUe is that onr formers plant 
too mnch cotton, and ne^ect grain and home snpplies in general too moch. If 
erery fanner in this section wonld plant and tiy to raise his own satqilies. and 
pot tfaesnrplns in cottim. it wonld bring aboat bett^- times fiv all daaaea. 

CaRPKNTEK. — There is not mnch mechanical work going oa in this county. 
Wages are very low. Carpenters receive about one dtdlar per day. with aboat 
one-third of that paid in caab. Other trades aboot the same. ¥aim labMers re- 
ceive about fifty cents a day and board, working by the day. Wages have not 
increased daring the past year, but have decreased generally. Our public schoc^ 
are in session about three uuHiths each year. We have no system as to hours of 
labor or anything else, but usually work twelve hours per day. 



EsaiSEBB. — We have no trades unions or other labor organiEation bexe except 
among the farmers. I do not know that they would be of any good if we had 
ttiem. We have in some parts of the county the Fanner's Alliance, which seems 
to be doing something for tbe benefit of the farmers and mechanics. 

Mn.i.KR. — As a general thing, the condition of tbe wcwking class is improving. 
There has been much progress during the past six months on account of public 
works, mines, Ac, going on here. Mechanicsare getting from one dollar to two 
dollars per day, laborers seventy-Rve cents i« one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
day. Hen on the farms get seven dollars to twelve dollars per month. In the cot- 
ton mills the wages average for all hands, all round, about fifty cents a day. 

TASSBK.^We need more practicable farmii^. make more compost at home, 
and thus save buying so much guano, &c. We also need a railroad to give us a 
market for our produce and Hurplus. We also should rid ourselves of all extrav- 
agant living and economize in everything. I will also say, that while I have 
worked twenty-five years in tanning, that I hare only worked for two men. tbe 
last fifteen years have been working r^iilarly for one man. 

Mechanic— The condition of the working claas is growing better' and oppor- 
tunities for employment are increasing. There are some gold mines running now 
and others opening up. Tobacco factories and cotton factories are also beii^ built. 
The farmers are doing better too, they are quitting cotton and going to make 
more grain and tobacco. 

Caepentee. — There should be some means of regulating or gradii^ mecbanics, 
specially carpenters. The public do not know whether a man has served one 
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year or ten years, whether be is competent to do a job or not until he tries it. 
Tbej employ a cheap man, who gives them a botch job, and they have to put up 
with it. The law should be amended so as to grade and license all mechanics, 
according to what they know. 

Cabpenter. — I was raised on a farm in Pemisylvania, served a regular appren- 
ticeship at the carpenter's trade, and have worked at it fifteen years. I came to 
this State to farm; after farming two years I had to go back to my trade. Nearly 
one-third of the men in this county are carpenters or are so-called. They ncTer 
served any apprenticeship and most of them only know but little about it. Bad 
workmen have killed the trade here, a good workman can only get the price of a 
bad one now. 

Mechanic and Fabuer.— I have made this list as accurate as I can. I live iq. 
a small village of one hundred and fifty inhabitants. The farm laboring price 
has increased from fifty to seventy-flve cents, and farmers are going down because 
they cannot pay prices for labor. Mineral development has caused pricea of labor 
to advance— mining labor gets seventy-flve cents to one dollar and fifty cents per 
day. Five large mines at work in the county, and there are more being opened; 
each one carries one tiundred hands. Farming is not advancing as fast as other 
works. Mechanics and skilful miners demand a good price. Farmers are becom- 
ing more awake to their interest and organizing themselves into farmers' clubs, 
Sx., and through them are ordering all their supplies through agents, bringing 
down prices of merchandise, doing away with mortgages, and going more on the 
cash system. I think this will bring about a great change. Goods are much 
cheaper than they were a year ago. I think this will be better for every class. 
It will be a cash system. 

HOORE. 
Paintek. — I think we should have 9ome8yst«m about working, that is, ten hours 
per day or less, and pay by the hour instead of by the day, and not work ae we do 
here, ten and eleven hours per day. We have no time to attend to our home duties 
or to improve our minds by studying or reading. I think if the workingmen are 
given an opportunity to cultivate their minds by reading good books and papers, 
they will make better citizens and will look closer after the interest of their em- 
ployers. Here it is " push, push, hurry up" all the time. After and before work 
hours employers don't know or don't care how these men pass their time. 

WHEELWRiGffT, &c. — I have always made it a point to work as nearly every 
day as possible and to live inside of my income. I have observed that the aver- 
age mechanic who failed to do well, either was extravagant or unhealthy, if he 
bad regular employment. Extravagance and discontent are doing the laboring 
classes more harm than any other thing Iknow of. Apprentices are taken in at the 
shops here for three years— either in the wood, iron, painting or trimming depart- 
ment; they get their board and clothes the first year, and if they are smart, they 
have a raise for each of the remaining years. They hardly ever fail in getting 
the trade they desire. 

Laborer. — I am a young man and cannot say much from my own experience. 
Farm labor is down, but perhaps as high as could be expected in this section of 
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country, as farms are in a poiir conditioa, aud bat little interest is taken in tliear 
iiuprovetiieat. 

The moBt of farm laborers in this seciion rent and are ia only moderate cir- 
cumstances. Most all are under uiort(;age. 

Sam T. Pry. — Only a tew remarks on the system of apprentices. It is too 
much of a custom iu this couDtry to employ an apprentice with a very slight 
understanding as to the system of his apprenticeship. I think there ought to be 
some obligation both on the part of master and servant. That is, when the mas- 
ter lakes an apprentice into bis care, toleamhim the art and mysteries of a trade, 
he, the aforesaid apprentice, should be placed under the instructions of a jour- 
neyman capable of imparting to him his trade. On the other hand, the master 
should have full control over the apprentice under all circumstances, and compel 
him to serve hiin faithfully, and he. the apprentice, should be bound to conduct 
himself in a manner that bis master may not sustain any loss or tiamage on ac- 
count of his misconduct. 

NASH. 

Sawyer and Caepester. — Bein<r myself a laborer, with a family looking to 
me for support, X have but little time to plan or form many ideas as tu which or 
what would be best for the laboring class of our vicinity. I know that many 
changes could be made for our benefit if we had some good man to take hold and 
act, but such is not the case. We are doomed, as you might say, to drive the main 
wheel and be servants, and we try to he content. I could write volumes on the 
need of system and labor laws and regulation, but will close with the above few 
remarks. 

Blacksboth. — ^11 workmen that I know of live up to tfaeir income. Very few 
ever accumulate anything. I do not know the cause of it. Whiskey is one of 
the great evils with the working class of people. I think if we could abolish it 
from our country there would be more prosperity among the laborers. A great 
many of them spend all their earnings for whiskey, while their families are suf- 
fering for the necessaries of lite. There ought to be some law to make a man 
provide for his famUy. 

Printer. — Owing to the large number of boys who have entered the offices of 
country newspapers and worked in them only a short time, and then set them- 
selves up tor printers, our wages have been reduced to a minimum. The editor of 
the country newspaper being pressed by ihe hard times employ these boys for low 
wages to the injury of those who are more skilled. Hence, many of the most 
skillful printers are compelled to either work for wages barely sufficient tor nec- 
essary comforts, or tramp from one end of the countrj' to the other. 

Tinner.— Take the tariff off of tin plate and give us a good school here, and I, 
tor one, will feel better. 

Carpenter. — The need of this country now is specially to be blessed with good 
and bountiful crops, thereby stimulating the farmer, the merchant, the lawyer, 
the doctor and every one, and then we all who wish to work and get along, will 
be benefitted and made easy. 1 also notice that most every workman who is 
honest and tries to get along, is very apt t<> succeed. 
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NEW HAKOVEB. 

Habness-Maeer. — Tbe working people, aa a class, in 'WilmJDgton are not as 
prosperous as they were five or eigbt years ago. The causes I may not be able Xtt 
trace. There is a great need of manufactories of a small kind to give employ- 
ment to many who are undergoing often enforced idienesB. The present high 
tariff operates adversely to laboring people, I have no doubt. The crops for some 
jears in this barren section have not been good; trade in the city, as a conse- 
quence, lias Buffered. The prices for labor in some callings are much too low. 

TiNNKE. — The hardware and tinning business is generally very good. The 
employers I work for are clever men, and good men to work for, but I do not 
think they pay wages enough. We are generally kept busy in fall and wiuter 
on stove work, and in summer on roofing, guttering and other tin work. Some 
tinners get two and a half to three dollars per day. My wages are only two dol- 
lars per day, and I think I do as much work as any of Ihem and ought to have 
as good wages. 

BLACKSStiTH. — Uo-operative factories are what we need in our city, to give the 
laboring men and women and children work. But I don't see 4iny chance to 
get them without the laboring class wilt all form themselves into labor unions 
and save from their wages and put it into a sinking fund until they get enough 
tostartfactories, and thus help themselves without waiting and depending always 
on capitalists. 

Machinist. — The interests of the workingmen and women of this country is a 
sahject which cannot be exhausted. We have no rule in our shop governing the 
employment of apprentices ; that there should be a rule, any one having a 
knowledge of such things need only peep into our shop to see. We have an ap- 
prentice to nearly every journeyman. The condition of unskilled labor in this 
city is deplorable. The average pay for them is from sinty cents to one doUar 
per day. House rent is high, and in winter many of tbeu suffer from cold. The 
only thing that will ever improve the condition' of the working people of this 
l&nd, is to stop immigration of the low, worthless men who under-work our peo- 
ple, and to send men to make our laws who really know our condition and our 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Bkick-Maeon. — 1 am also a farmer and own a farm, therefore I have not 
answered all the questions. I do not work at my trade al the time, but mostly in 
the fall season. I have large doctor bills to pay, and do not save much from my 
trade or farm. The high freights we have to pay takes all the profit from our 
farm products. I like the Interstate Commerce Law, and think it does much 
good, but we need a law that will compel the roads to reduce both freight and 
passenger rates. I think ten hours, and no less, should be a working day« 

Bkick-Mason AND Farubr. — As I work for wages so little, I have not answered 
all your questions. To abolish the store order system would, in my opinion, 
greatly improve farm laborers. On most large farms, bands are hired at from six 
to ten dollars per month and are paid off with store orders, and then the laborer 
has to pay twenty-fire to fifty per cent, more for provisions to feed his family 
than he would have to pay if he had the money to pay cash for what he buys. 
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Wlien a store order is given, it ia to a particular store, and the poor white man 
or negro is obliged to pay unreasonable prices for what he gets, or do without, 
which means starvation. I think, though, the workingmen'a condition is much 
better than a few years back, as most have the beneHtof our educational Hjstem, 
and are learning better how to manage and live. The mortgage system is also, 
in my opinion, detrimental to poor farmers and laborers, as it destroys their 
credit. It has become so here that but few poor farmers can get credit without 
giving a mortgage, and on his homestead at that. So the homestead law, instead 
of benefitting the small farmer, works to his disadvantage, because he has no 
credit without giving a mortgage; and tben- be has to, in most cases, pay exorbi- 
tant prices for what h? gets, and can trade nowhere else. 1 would strongly 
recommend that tbe " mortgage" be killed, and that a law be passed making it a 
misdemeanor, punishable by heavy fine and imprisonment, to pay laborers with 

WHRELWRidHT, — I have answered your questions as near as Icould. The peo- 
ple in my neighborhood, the moat of thetn, ar<; trying to make a living. There 
are some that do not do as well as they could. There are no loafers in our imme- 
diate neigh borbood. 

Plasterer. — In regard to trades unions and labor laws, I cannot be considered 
an authority, as I have never found any use for either, but I have been an appren- 
tice, and I hope soon to see some one, with the ability and courage to do so, and 
understands the question, take the matter in hand and explain to the rising gene- 
ration that there is just as much respectability in a "trade" as there is in a " pro- 
fession." There is a great need all through this county for first-class mechanics, 
and the only way to get them is to let first-class boys select first-class men to 
'instruct them, and with a proper amount of energy, there is money and indepen- 
dence in it. 

T. N. B. — The prospect of wages is not bright in this county on account of tbe 
low price of cotton. People in this county depend on cotton to pay everything, 
and if the farmer cannot get a good price for cotton, he cannot pay much for 
labor. Merchants are getting numerous, and cannot make much profiton selling 
goods, and therefore they are not able to pay high wages. Many of our farmers 
in this section buy their fertilizer on time and that decreases wages. So I see nci 
prospect for wages to increase while these facts exist. But if we could have a fac- 
tory here, it would help by giving employment to the people, making a home 
market for our cotton, &c. 

Brick-Mason. — We need organization. 

Carpenter. — We need education, and shorter hours of labor. Ten hours should 
be a day's work. 

Mechanic— The working class of people in this precinct are generally behind, 
and we all have to mortgage every year. We, as mechanics, could not support 
our families by our trade, as there are ao many mechanics in the precinct that we 
cannot get the work to do. As for myself, I have a farm which contributes to 
■ the support of my family. If wagee could be raised I think it would be better 
for the working class. There are many here who are trying to run shops th&t 
have never had any experience in the business, and they work ao very cheap — 
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did I say work? well, I mean botch — that it tates the work from us, conse- 
queotly making tbe times too hard for the mechanic to divide the work inio so 
man; parts and at the same time have lo suhmit to low prices. 

Cahpenteh, Miller, &c. — The condition of tlie laboring classes generally is 
about the same as before in this locality. Some are paid by the day, eome by the 
month, some by the year. Very few receive cash at all, and have to trade at 
places to suit the employer. The wants or rather tbe needs of the laboring class 
in this locality can never be supplied short of public transportation to communi- 
cate with tbe markets, that our resources may be really developed. The employer 
is always a year behind, and has to get assistance from the merchant to rim his 
business, hence the laborer's cash is an impossibility. But if we had transpor- 
tation, the timber here would enable every man of business to pay cash for labor. 
We have timber, and fine tiinter too, just as our Creator gave it to us. 

Carpenter.— During the twenty-two years that I was working at my trade, I 
bought me a small farm, of one hundred and sixty-five acres, upon which my 
children all labor as wej] as myself, when not employed at my trade. I also do 
work by contract very often and on such occasions make more than daily wages. 
Wages were lower in this section last year than at any time since the war, owing 
to a scarcity in money matters, rendered so by bad crops for two or three years. 
Carpenters' wages are now about one dollar and twenty-five cents per day and 
board; brick-masons, about two dollars and board; farm laborers receive about 
forty cents per day and board; females, about twenty-five cents and board. I 
think farm laborers generally have to take orders on stores and pay higher prices 
than would be charged for cash. The store-keepers usually hold mortgages on 
tbe farmers' crops, and charge what they please when a laborer presents an order 
taken for his wages. I do not think the condition of the laborer will be any bet- 
ter until the employers pay cash, and I am glad to say they are gradually work' 
ing lo that point.' I don't think that tenants on farms work enough. They could, 
after they have done tlieir own crops, make nearly enougli to pay their bills by 
daily wages, but they generally do nothing afl«r plowing is done, 

ORAKOE. 

Painter, — In the first place, get rid of the old foolish notion tliat to be ajaborer 
is not to be respectable. Live this thing down, and then let the farmers learn to 
know that there are more gods in this world worthy of their admiration than 
king cotton and drunken tobacco. Some cotton should be raised on lands suited 
to its growth, but give more attention to things that give life to animate nature. 
Get up a prohibition on undue and unprofitable speculations. 

Mechanic. — I think if we had more workingmen and farmers elected to the 
Legislature, we might have better laws and better times. As long as the people 
send only professional men to make laws for them, so long will they make laws 
in their interest and not in the interest of the people. I hope to live to see times 
like they were when I was a hoy, when farmers were elected to the Legislature. 

Blacksktth, — I think the mechanic and laboring man should have laws passed 
for their better protection. Our laborers' and mechanics' lien law has proven to 
be a humbug. If a mechanic works upon an article and parts with it without 
getting his money, his hen is gone. This ought to be remedied. 
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PAMLICO. 

Mechanic. — My views are that if men would make more grain and less cotton 
— if tbej would make more Ifome manure, and be more cautious of debt — 
our section would fast improve. Our lands are advancing in value. We need 
better schools and more of them. Our schools are much n^lected. Our district 
has upwards of eighty cbildrea. and we only have about seventy dollars worth 
of schooling per year. I think the condition of our section generally is improv- 
ing, both in wealth and populatjon. 

We do not approve of commercial fertilizers being used to much extent. It is 
getting our people in debt, and will ruin our soil. Make more home manure. 
We are opposed to the mortgage system and wish to put it down. 

Machinist. — There are not many mechanics here. Those here are men who have 
mostly picked up their trades. Never served any apprenticeship. There is no 
manufacturing here, and not much opening for any. We are hoping for good 
crops this year as the thing most needed by our people. 

Mechanic. — Mechanical labor is on the decrease here, and lias been since 1870, 
said to be owing to the poor crops year aft«r year. Wages have decreased in my 
trade from one dollar and fifty cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per day, 
and I have Jiad to go to farming. I rent land and pay the third of everything 
made and keep up fences and ditches. When landlord furnishes team and tools 
with the land, he gets one-half. 1 regard every tenant as paying better interest 
than the slaves paid before the war (provided he is a good t«nant). The way of 
the laborer in this count? is hard. Something should be done for their relief, bnt 
what or how I am at loss to understand or recommend. 

PASQUOTANK. 

■ Mechanic. — We work ten to fomteenhoursperday, andat pricesrangingfrom 
seventy-five cents to two dollars per day. Workingmen are having rather hard 
times. We need organization. The workingmen generally feel this; they be- 
lieve they should act together; whenever they do they generally succeed. 

Sawteb. — I have worked at this business twenty-five years. Wages, one doll^ 
and fifty cents per day, and loose nearly half the time. This being a small country 
place, it is difficult to get logs enough to run all the time. I have a wife and four 
children. Two of tiiem are married and the other two work in cotton factory at 
forty-five cents per day each ; they loose about one-fourth of their time. Wages 
have decreased with me the past year twenty-five per cent, , and I think the cost 
of living has increased. We have a very good public school near us, open from 
six to nine months per year. 

We have many good men out of employment. There is not work enough for 
the people. There is a large timber business here, but instead of putting up the 
saw-mills here and giving the people work, they ship the round pine and juniper" 
Ic^ away to Virginia and further and saw them up there. The farmers cry ont 
against low prices of cotton ^id high prices of supplies. Many employers hired 
colored workmen in preference to white, andtbe white men have to seek for work 
elsewhere. 
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Sawter. — I am sorry to saj there are no ralee or regulations as to labor Iiere at 
all. Men and women work from ten to fourteen hours per day in summer and 
from aun to sun in winter. Common labor can be obtained for forty to fifty cents 
per day, and in some cases gets seventy-flve cente to a dollar. Men working at 
tlie depots and wharves, discharging freight, get fifteen cents per hour. In the 
trades, carpenters, masons, calkers, painters, &c., work for from one dollar to 
three dollars and fifty cente per day. There are so many cobblers of all trades, 
that good mechanics can hardly get any work, unless it is a particular job. Men 
vho know a little something of use of tools, being driven from the farms by 
poverty, oome to the towns and work at any and every price, and while barely 
making subsistence for themselves and families, they are keeping the mechanics, 
who have learned their trade and have nothing else to depend upon, but of their 
legitimate work, and oftentimes causing their families to suffer. It is not right; 
there is wrong somewhere. These farmers ought to he farming, and doubtless 
would be if they had their choice. Then they would be following their legiti- 
mate calling, producing something and in the way of nobody. 

Ehqinber and Machinist.— I am a poor authority with regard to condition of 
working men and their families, the needs of the times, etc. , in this section, being 
single. So far as my observation goes, the condition of the working man would 
be vastly improved if their wives knew how to cook properly and manage eco- 
nomically. Bad cooking and wasteful management is the bane of the working- 
man financially. Hot biscuit and fat pork is the ruin of all constitutions, physi- 
cally. Eschewing pork in ail forms, and hot biscuit or baker's bread, I do not 
know what malaria or indigestion is, and cannot sympathize with those thus af- 
fiicted, seeing it is their own fault. 

So far as wages among the latwrers and artisans ia concerned, they both receive 
fair to good wages in this town; the first are paid seventy five-cents to one dollar 
per day, and the latter one dollar and fifty cents to twodollars and fifty cents per 
day. 

Printer. — I am a deaf-mute, and own a small printing office, with which I 
make a living. I also intn a semi-weekly newspaper, edited by a gentleman who 
is charitable enough to aid me in this and inmany other ways of making aliring. 
I have no reason to complain of the patronage bestowed upon me. If I were a 
hearing man I perhaps might get along better. 

What the laboring men in this section need is a Building and Loan Association. 
Very few own a house, and very many are desirous of doing so and are willing 
to work hard for it, but find it difBcult to save enough to build on, there being no 
Savings Bank here. 

A lalxiring man can make a living easy here, perhaps too easy. Many of them 
work but one-third of their time and still have plenty to eat, especially this time 
of the year. 

Sawter. — Times, or business, in Elizalwth City, are very dull at this time. 
There seems to be a great scarcity of money among the business men. Carpen- 
ters here only get about three to four days' work in a week. One great drawback 
to them is that the few contractors here prefer the negro carpenters to the whites, 
although the whites will do as much, or more work, and better work, too, I think 
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it would be better for all, and add more to the place, if the whites would give what 
. work they have to white mechanics. 



CoNTHACTOR AND BUILDER.— I have always Celt a great interest in the labor- 
ing class of my State, and, in response to your questions, I can only Bpe^ 
from experience, and that is for the laboring class to unite solid, stand solid, 
fight solid, be aa one in every instance, and, above all else, live on the cash system; 
buying only what we pay for; do no job of work only by written contract; and 
vote for no lawyer, no doctor, no preacher, no merchant for any office of trust, 
such as to make laws for the laboring class. I am glajf to know that the time la 
not far oil when the hearts of the laboring class of our State will be made to re- 
joice — to know that the laboring man will have a fair, square showing, I give 
you these few outlines of my sentiments to show you I am ever with you in re- 
gard to the buDding up of the laboring class of people in North Carolina. I 
served my apprenticeship tliirty-one years ago, and have been at work at my 
trade e,ver since. I am in hearty sympathy with the work of the Bureau. 

PERQUIMANS. 
Mechanic. — We, the mechanics of this vicinity, usually get one doDar and fifty 
cents per day, and are paid in cash, but cannot get work at all times, and have 
to board ourselves. The laboring class on farm work, get about fifty cents per 
day, and a big part of that is trade to the merchants. The laboring system is very 
[xior here. The poor people can get work during the crop season, and then they 
cannot get work part of the time, and it causes them to see a hard time after 
crops are over. Our people have a way of payingoff a laborer in orders to the store, 
and the merchant will make a per cent, out of him; if he had the cash be could 
buy to better advantage. No man can buy goods here as cheap on orders as he 
can for the cash. 

Blacesuith. — There are so many half mechanics here that a good workman can 
hardly get a job at a living price. 1 think there ought to be some law to regulate 
this thing, and the houre for a day's work also. 

Carpenter.— If a factory~were started here, so that women and children could 
find employment, it would be a great help to the poor, and would benefit all busi- 
ness by putting more money in circulation. 

Carpenter. —We have no rules in regard to labor. We work from sun to aim, 
I only worked about half my time last year— could not get it to do, and that was 
the case with many other mechanics. 

BLACKSMrm. — We need better school facilities. We have been having four 
months school per year heretofore, but now we can only have two months. 

Mechanic, — I don't know that anything can be done by law to help us. We 
cannot get work at our reg^ular trade more than one-half the time, but there ia 
generally other work to be done by which we can live. We need good working- 
men of st&bility and energy. 

Sawyer. — If the farmers could become aa well systematized as the mechanio 
and merchants are in their business, and let the laboring classes know that they 
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could uot work only hy Home kind of Bjetem, I think it would improve things. 
Any laboring man. that is provided with regular work, good food and comfortable 
lodgings, will improve aa a rule and take more pride in his work, and interest in 
tbe community. Some are under the impresHion that all labor has degenerated, 
but 1 think it is improving, and as soon as the laborer knows that at tbe settling 
day, their money is ready, I think they will be ready to earn it promptly. 



Beick-Mason. — I am a brick-layer and plasterer, and own a home of one hun- 
dred acres of land. I get as much work as I can do, as 1 am considei-ed a firHt- 
claas workman, but prices are low, and I cannot afford to hire many iiaiids, but 
have toemploy some, and pay two dollars per day for good workmen. I never 
do journeyman work myself, but could get two dollars and tifty cents per day. 
I am getting old and prefer working by contract. I have been working at my 
trade lifty years. 

Field labor is good, from six to ten dollars per month in orders, being paid. 

We have a good public school near by. 

We have no hour system, but work from sun to sun. I was raised that way and 
cannot get out of it. 

Carpenter. — To labor for a living is honorable, and I think the laboring party 
of our country should have some legislation, but I am incompetent to suggest it. 
The workingmen and women of to-day are in a more prosperous condition than 
three years ago. 

Rock-Mason. — We think that the only way to improve the condition of labor- 
ers is for the State to establish a standard price for laborers of different grades of 
mechanics, farm hands, women, &c., aa the State does interest on money. The 
majority of laborers are not capable of making contracts. We see good men 
working for less than they can possibly live at, consequently they are forced to 
beg or steal. 

PITT. 

Carpenter and Wheelwright. — In this community the condition of the work- 
ing people is well enough, or that is as well aa anywhere. There are not many 
carpenters in my community who cannot get employment most of the time, and 
those who get but little work have themselves alone to blame, as they require too 
much pay for a little labor. I get work aU the time at reasonable compensation. 
Exhorbitant charges will not do here, as every man who has work to do has the 
money to pay for it. My experience is that it is better to work for oue dollar per 
day and get work all the time tlian to charge one dollar and a half and only get 
work one-fourth of the time. At the wheelwright business I get two dollars and 
fifty cents per day, but do not do very much at it. 

W. J. — Good men who ought to demand twelve and fifteen dollars per month on 
a farm arevnly getting from five dollars to seven dollars per month; women who 
ought to get eight and ten dollars per month on a farm will do well to get five 
dollars per month. Carpenters work ten hours per day when they can get any- 
thing to do, their wages ranging from one dollar and twenty-five cents to two 
dollars per day. This is for the best class of work. Laborers around town get 
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from two dollars and fiftj' cents to three dollars per week, and have to board 
themselves out of that. Women waabing for large families are paid from three 
dollars to five dollare per month, and board themeelvea. Farmem are in debt. 
Many blacbsmitbs, brick-layers and carpenters are walking the streets. No doubt 
if we could establish trades unions here times would be better in the future. 

Printer. — Tlie laboring claas of people seem to be very well satisfied. They get 
their money when the week is out, generally, auJ are at liberty to spend it where 
they choose. In my trade in Greenville we have no length of time for an appren- 
tice to serve, but as they advance in work their pay advances. 

Mahble- Worker. — The need of the working people is organization. 

J. C. V. — I have been living in Greenville for the past four years, and wages 
are fifty cents per day in this section of the State. Everything else in the same 
proportion. Mechanics' wages run from one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars 
per day, and they have to take store orders for part jiayment. 

Mechanic. — Tlie scarcity of money has turned the mechanic out of employ- 
ment; women, wholly out of employment except those in hotels. To-day it is 
very gloomy for the laboring man. How he is to raise his famUy and school his 
children, we cannot understand. We believe if we could get an equal distribution 
of the money in the Treasury of the United States, it would help our people very 
much. The system on which the free schools are run, proves a failure. It is the 
system that ia wrong. We believe proper legislation is the only remedy to relieve 
the workingman of all these hardships of to-day. 

A Jack-at-all-TRades. — As to what I think best for the working people, gen- 
erally, in this section — I have worked some for wages by the day at from one to 
two dollars; I have a mechanic's shop and a small farm, a little saw and grist 
mill, and cotton gin; I hire some, and payfleldhandsfromsix to twelve dollars per 
month, mechanics from twelve to thirty dollars. I began life with nothing mor« 
than a fair mind and sound constitution, and a will to do something. I had the 
luck, or pluck, to get a smart woman for a wife, and we have had twelve chil- 
dren — sii girls and six boys — and we have learned them to work somewhat after 
our manner, that is. at whatever they thought would pay them best without any 
disgrace or injiiry to anybody. Four of my children are married and doing well 
for poor people. As fortrades' unions and labor laws. I have had but little expe- 
rience, and think I am that much better oS. I am satisfied, after thirty years' 
experience with labor, that any law to regulate wages or the time, will be inju- 
rious to the man or woman who wants to make an honest living. For if you 
force a man to pay more for labor than he is making, he will quit business; and 
if he is making big profits, some one else will see it and start opposition, and titat 
will raise the labor to about what it is worth. The poor and laboring people of 
this section need help by law in some way. to enable them to live without giving 
so many mortgages, for they are a curse to all parties but the Register. And I 
think that law would be found in doing away with the homestead and personal 
property exemption laws, which encourages laziness and dishonesty. 

Mechanic. — We have no railroads or other pubhc improvements going on in our 
county, and work and wages are at a low ebb. I have worked at my trade forty- 
five years. Wages are lower tlian ever. It ia my opinion that the homestead ex- 
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emption law should be abolished. No one worth lees tlian a 
don can get any credit without giving a mortgage and paying the h^h time 
prices. We have no rulee or regulations for the control of labor. Tlie county ie 
controlled in all respects, wa^es and all, by a few rich land holders. The poor 
man has nothing to do with th6 management ot affairs, and has to work for what- 

Blacksmtth. — Do away with the homestead. 

Hechanic. — It is ahnost impossible to proem* any reliable labor for love or 
money, and it is impossible to improve affairK until we can have some means of 
holding men to their contracts. 



Sawyek. — We need education, and to get it we should have better educational 
facilities. A cash system of paying workingmen and women would beagreat 
improvement. Now they have to take about half in trade anywhere theemployer 
says. The operatives in aU the cotton mills trade at the company store. If they 
could get their money each week, they could do much better. 

Painter. — This county has kept pace with the march of progress in other sec- 
tions, the society, hospitality and intelligence here will compare favoi-ably with 
any place in the State. We have many churches and schools. The schools, how- 
ever, are not all that they should be. We have mechanics and artizans of all 
trades but in limited number, and as a rule they get pretty fair wages, those that 
are competent and live do very well. -We need more railroads and enterprises of 
this kind to give plenty of work to the people. We need an improved system of 
fanning and a cash system of paying and buying, which is the only way that 
working people should live. 

Carpenter. — I think there should be better apprentice laws, t&x all trades, espe- 
cially carpenters' trade. It is worse overrun by jack-legs perhaps of any other. 
We should also have ten hours for a day's work. Public roada should be worked 
by (fixation and not by the laborers alone as is now the case. 

Lumber-Drteh. — I thank thee for this opportunity to express myself. 

Here is the line of demarcation between the pines and oaks — the pines extend- 
ing to the Gulf of Mexico. Extensive building on Deep river north of here 
twelve miles, and in am oak country generally, creates a strong demand for dressed 
pine lumber. I am living at a steam saw and dressing mill. There are other mills 
not very distant, yet the demand exceeds the supply. 

There are about five classes here to be noticed : 

lat. Physicians would do weU if they could collect their bills. 

3d. Saw-mill men, and some of the merchants, are accumulating wealth. 

3d. Teachers are getting passable wages. 

4th. Farmers are living respectably, and some are gaining. 

5th. Masons and tttechanics get respectable wages, whUe day and month hire- 
lings make their board and clothing, tobacco and Waterbury watches, and then 
have enough left to get their powder and c,:iot for Christmas, and a sufficiency of 
candy for the feasts, festivals, socials, exhibitions. &c. 

There «re three things which nearly always command money here — cotton, 
dreseed lumber and mule colts. 
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J. M. D. — The thing most needed among workingmen is economy. If thelabor- 
ing men and women would adopt some plan of saving & amull per c«nt. of their 
wages, though it be very small, it would in time bs of great advantage to them. 
Labor laws are needed, it is true, but they will do but little good, except this 
plan of saving were adopt^l. As a general thing now they spend their wages, 
whether they be largu or small. Savings bajiks or institutions in every commu- 
nity would be a great help in this direction. 

Lapper Ru.vner— ^.'otton Mill. — In regard to wi^es at this factory, I can say 
that we all get better wages than we did last year, and double the number of 
hands are employed. Wo are paid in cash, and there i^i general satisfaction 
with and no grumbling. 

SuPEHiNTENDEST CoTTOK MiLL.— I think that a compulsory kcIiooI law would be 
a gooil move, and a law making ten hours a day's work in all mills and other 
factories for women and children. There sliould also be a law againut the em- 
ployment of cliildi-en under twelve years old. 

Brick and Sto.ve Worker.— Ten hours should i^nstitiite a day's work, and no 
mechanic with a family should lie re<[uired to work for !ess than one dollar and 
fifty cents per day, and women should receive at least fifty cents per day. 

Superintendent Cotton Mill ^I liave worked on the twelve hour Kystom for 
forty years and have madcbnt litlle more than a support. I believe this should 
be changed and ten hours made a duy's work. If our chUdron have to -.rorlt all 
their lives in a cotton mill they should not bo required to work more tlian ten 
hours for a day's work. Very many of thehandi in this mill are small girb; two- 
thirds of all are children. AU the employees want the ten houi- system a<lopted. 
We think it would be better for all concerned in manufacturing. ■ The owners 
would cerlaiidy get better work, and over production would be cut down. Some 
of our cotton mills are running day and night, whiie others are only working 
tiiree-fourths of the lime. There are no labor organizations at this mill, and we 
think the Legislature should look after tliis matter for the welfare and protection 
of the poor children. In my forty years' experience I have known hundreds of 
poor children who have grown U[j in perfect ^norance; they could neither read 
nor spell. They liad no chance to learn. They were obliged to work to help sup- 
port the family. They could not go to night school, for they began work at four 
o'clock in the morning, and stopped at twenty minules past six in the evening. 
If they had the ten hour system they could attend night school and have a much 
better chance. 

Carpekter.— Our town is a cotton manufacturing town, alxiut two thousand 
inhabitants, and I presume that over three-fourtlis of the population here are ope- 
ratives in cotton mills, and they all run twelve hours for a day's work, and have 
ever since I have lived here, which has been now over ten years, and there are a 
great many children in these mills that are under fifteen years of age, and ought 
to be in school. I know of several ^hat do not make over twenty cents per day. I 
know that a majority of our population in this county want, and do insist, 
in making ten hours a lawful day's work, and also prohibiting the employment 
of children under fifteen years of age in shops and factories. Our people here are 
also very much dissatisfied with our present system of working public roads. Our 
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people are also getting tired of paste board checks, and insist that it is unjust, and 
unreasonable to ask a man or woman (after doing an honest day's work) to take 
anything but current moien of the United States in pay therefor. It does not 
give the laboring man a chauce to compete with men who have money on the 
market, but compela him to ti'ade at the company store at long prices for his 
supplies. We all (iabort'ng peopie/nteowjdemandthat something be done to give 
the honest sons and daughters of toil in our land some chance to educate and 
elevate the standard of 'morality among the worlcing masses. Our laboring people 
should be looked after and better protected from the grasp of selfish monopolies 
Some of us feel very grateful for our Bureau of Labor Statistics. We know that 
it is bound to do great and lasting good. We trust it will help to open the eyes 
of our law makers to the interest of the working classes. Educate the masses to 
their best interest, and we have a free people; keep us in ignorance, and we are 
nothing more than slaves that go and come at another's bidding. We here are 
an oppressed people as a general thing, and demand relief at the hands of our gov- 
ernment, and we do not expect or want it in any other way. We are a laic- 
abiding people, but will ever pray for justice to prevail. 

Bkick-Mason and Plasterer, — There are no apprentices working at any trade 
in this part of the country. Tliey all steal their trades. Tlie work in my line ia 
mostly done by the day. They emploj a good workman or two, then get a few 
cheap hands and work them in, so in doing a few jobs they learn to botch up the 
work pretty well, and can work tor about seventy-five cents or one dollar per day. 
The people employ them because they work cheap, and they get cheap work, too. 
A good workman has a poor chance of getting anything to do, or much wages. 
There should be some State law making it a penalty to employ workmen unless 
they can show tliat they have served a regular apprentice 9 hip under some first- 
class workman. They should not be allowed to contract for work in any branch 
of business without first having served an apprenticeship. If such a law oould 
be passed we would have better buildings, and the mechanics in the country would 
get more work and better wages, and the boys who are now loafing around, doing 
nothing, would be learning trades. There is no inducement for them to lose the 
time to leam a trade now and work at common laborers' wages, I have seen 
laborers, wheu a large job was commenced, carrying brick and mortar who, in 
three montlu^, would be laying brick and getting one dollar per day. This of 

- course was where the head boss was not a good workman himself. You see none . 
of that in the Northern States. Thej have system there, and strictly adhere to 

■ it, and good work is done because competent ooeclianicB do it. A man does not 
get employment simply from the fact that he is willing to work cheap; he must 
have experience and be thoroughly acquainted with the work he is to do. The 
laws of our State will not allow a physician or dentist to practice his professioQ 
without a diploma, and I cannot see why the same rule should not be made to 
apply to mechanics as well. 

Cakpentbr and Farher. — I have been engaged in farming the last thr^ years; 
followed house-carpentering for eight years prior, starting at foiw dollars and fifty 
cents per week, with wages increasing to nine dollars per week, though not em- 
ployed on an average more than half of the time. 
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The trade is sadly overrun by inexperienced hands, bo tbat men of experience 
cannot get wages sufficient to ineure a reasonable Bupport. 

I think some plan of certificates would be beneficial to the trade. Say a certifi- 
cate from the contractor or from well known and responsible men who have teated 
the capability of the applicant. 

I do not quite approve of trades unions and secret orders, from the simple fact, 
they bar out a great many poor but honest laborers, whomigbtmakeacompet^it 
living, but cantaot live and support their families and pay the fees aad dues that 
are required by the most of these orders. 

CABBiAaE Trimuer, &c.— We do very Uttle work in winter, because there is 
none to be had, and the condition of workingmen in this community {Ashboro) is 
not very good on this account, and because of low w^:es when they are at work. 
We need better wages and regular work, or we cannot improve. 

Carpenter. — As I look at the welfare of the laboring class of people of this 
country, I just think that a proper change in our Legislative, would be to put 
workingmen in there to make laws ; they understand the needs of labor and would 
make laws to protect labor as well as capital; they would know what ought to 
constitute a day's work and a day's pay. 

SuPT. Cotton Mill.— Ah 3 know something about cotton mills, I am free to 
say that I am sure the number of working hours ought to be ten, instead of 
«leYen, eleven and a half and Jwelve. The number of yards to a cut of cloth 
should be fixed by law. Forty yards should be a cut of plaid or sheeting. I also 
think parents should be compelled to send their children to school until they are 
fifteen years old. 

BcACKSMiTH. — We need a law to compel all people when tliey have work done 
to pay Tor it. The homestead and the lien mortgage system should be wiped out. 
It is a curse to the laboring man; the sooner it is repealed the better it will be for 
classes. 

RICHMOND, 

Sawyer. — My chief desire is, that the ten-hour system be adopted generally 
throughout the State, and tliat the day may erentuaUy come when we can be 
fully remunerated for aU extra services, and that the present pay of first-class 
sawyers may be increased at least sixty per cent. 

The pay of sawyers in the State of Florida being from three dollars and fifty 
cents to four dollars per day, I see no just cause why our State cannot at least 
make the advance, other labor in same proportion. 

J. B. S, — Mechanical labor is cheap in this county, mechanics get from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar and fifty cents. They have had as much as two dollars 
per day untU the last year. The decrease in price of labor is due t« number of 
laborers. There are too many inferior workmen in the country. The first-class 
mechanics have !«> work for low prices on account of inferior workmen- 
Farm laborers have from eight to twelve dollars per month. There are two or 
three classes of £eld hands; there is one class that is employed by the month, 
they are generally paid weekly in groceries or supplies. There is one claas that is 
employed by the day, they have say from forty to fifty cents per day; forty cents 
.and board, or fifty cents and board themselves. The great trouble with the labor- 
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ing close is irregular employment. Those laborers that work by the day are idle a 
large part of their time. 

The farming interest has improved for the past two years, so far as I can see. 
The condition of the farmers for the jjaet year improved, that is financially. We 
h&ve some farmers that are in debt. Some have their land and property mort- 
gaged. But some of the people are in good circumstances, they are out of debt 
and liave plenty to live on, tliougli they have little money at hand. We have or- 
ganized in our township a farmer's club. It has added much to the farming in- 
terest of the country, there has been a large per cent, saved in the purchase of 
goods through the club, andit has caused the merchants to sell cheap. 

TrasMiTH. — I think men should be paid according to their worth — that ia. ac- 
cording to the amount and quality of the work they do, but the rule is, to hire 
mechanics by the day. at so much, regardless of their capacity. This is unfair, 
both to the employer and employee. 

ROBESON. 

Cahpentee, — This is a poor place for mechanics. They have got work down so' 
fine that there m no money in a job, I never get a job unless it is something that 
cheap mechanics in other trades cannot do. I have a farm and work ontiiat when 
I cannot get employment at piy trade. On common work carpenters here com- 
pete with each other until they get prices so low that they cannot make fifty cents 
per day, but when I hire them I have to pay from one dollar to one dollar and 
fifty cents per day for common hands. There is no skilled labor in this county 
that I know of. If there is a carpenter that can take a drawing and work frona 
it I have not seen him. They come in here from other places, but do not remain 
long. 

We have no trades unions here. 

I have had applications for apprenticeship, but twelve or eighteen months is as 
long as the applicants wanted to serve, and I refused to take them. 



C4BPENTEB. — My business is box making, but do a tittle carpentering sometimes. 
Wages here for carpenters range all the way from one dollar and twenty-five 
cents to two doUars per day. In my shop I employ two box makers besides my- 
self; pay them one dollar and a half per day; they work about eight and a half 
hours; also two boys at thirty-five and sixty cents per day. The white workir^ 
classes here are men of little or no education, except some few, and many of 
them drink, but they are now improving. Have no labor organization here among 
the whites. 

Cakpknteh.:— In regard to the Interests of workingmen and women, I would 
say in both sexes there are too many idlers lying around waiting for something 
to turn up, instead of their taking hold and turning something up. There is work 
plenty for both classes, and at fair wages, but there seems to be a lack of en- 
ergy or perseverance. I cannot account for it only in one way: We are burdened 
here with the Internal Bevenue, and all that we produce as a surplus, such as 
tobacco and fruit brandy, is taxed more than it is worth. If we could be relieved 
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of thiH burden, I think the people would manifest more progress. It is poor en- 
couragement to work while the government secures nU the pvoSt. Now, in my 
opinion, if the Internal Revenue was removed ourcondition would be improved. 

WoOD-WoRKEE. — Our town (Reidsville) is thrifty anO proaperoua, but we need 
more avenues for the employment of women and children, especially the women, 
who aie now without any employment. Tliere is plenty of work here for colored 
labor— male and female, but none for white women and boys. We need good 
cotton mills, A foundry and machine shop will pay here too. 

Caepentee. — Our town needs a foundry business, cotton mills, wood-working 
shops of all descriptions. Many men have left here because they could not get 
regular work. There is no work here at all for white women. 

CARPENTEK.^We have no system of working here. Everyman works for what 
he can get. Carpenters and brick-masons are paid better prices than factory 
hands. Hands in the tobacco factories get about forty to seventy-flve cents per 
day. 



Sawyer. — One want of labor is pay in cash at the end of the day or week punc- 
tually. All trades are crowded with those who liave no experience or knowledge 
of the work they try to do; consequently, they bid down work — there being no 
way to prevent competition in wages. Those who have work to be done look out 
for the cheapest workman, and generally pay in trade, regardless of the conse- 
quences. 

Sawyer^I work by the day, as do all' other hands that work at mills here; 
put in jiist about half time. We cannot lay up anything, it takes all we make to 
live on. We need men here with money to carry on the lumber business, so we 
can get regular employment. It is hard to get our money after we work for it. 
We have to put in too much time for a day's work; we work from five o'clock 
until seven in summer, and in winter from daylight till dark. We need this reg- 
ulated so as to work ten hours. Provisions are cheap enough here and house rent 
is low, and we get very fair price per day if we could work every day. I am sat- 
isfied with the price but not the time. 

Carpenter and Baker.— My occupation is tliat of a carpenter and running a 
bakery. I liave worked at the carpenter's trade for twelve years; haven't been in 
the baking business long. Ten hours is our rule for a day's work. Wages per day 
one dollar to one dollar and twenty-tive cents; per week, six dollars to seven dol- 
lars and Hfty cents. I am generally paid by the week; the greater portion of my 
wages are paid in merchandise and orders: I don't trade where I choose all the 
time; I have to trade to suit my employer. My daughter generally makes from 
forty-five to forty-eight dollars per year. My wife does not work out. I am 
only able to obtain work about two-thirds of the time. The price for Ixiard aver- 
ages from seven to eight dollars per month; total number in my family three; the 
number engaged at work for w^ee, two; my family expenses are about one hun- 
dred and forty dollars per year; I have a house and two lots; my wages have not 
increased nor decreased — they are about the same they were last year — but the 
cost of living has somewhat increased; I do not live a^ well as I did three years 
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ago. We have a public school, but not in session now; it will open in July; it 
generally runs four months. I have no children of school age to attend. 

Millwright, — Work for most all uiechanica is scarce and wages are low, but 
the wages, as low as they are. being paid in store orders and trade, makes it hard 
for worbingmen to live. I work part of my time only at my trade. I run a farm. 
also, which affords a part of my support. This country needs capital. 

Carpenter. — The condition of workingmen in my trade is very good, and other 
trades are about the same. I believe. 

Mechanic. — Competition has brought the price of labor down, and I do not 
know what can improve it but more work. 

CAEraa.TER. — We now work from sun to sun. There is no rule about it. I 
think ten hours should be a day's work, by law. AU would then work by this 
rule, and there would be more satisfaction. Workingmen ought to receive their 
wages in cash. 

Fassibr and Currier.— vSome people always hire the cheapest labor they can 
get, regardless of competency. This is unwise, and it is unjust to the competent 
workman, who han worked tiard to make himself efficient. I think a man should 
be paid according to his work, whether he be carpenter, brick-mason, tanner or 
whatever his callinp: is, ' 

SxoNE-CuTTER.-T-In regard to white men, a few are engaged' in my neighbor- 
hood, their daily wages are small — from fifty to seventy-five cents per day, and 
house rent to pay, they are generaUy of the poorest class, not being able to go 
from home to any public works, and there being none at present in the district. 
Women employed on farm receive from thirty to thirty-five cents per day, aud 
they usually have to take their pay at some store, where, as a general thing, 
the employer gets a per centage or they are charged ertra prices. The col- 
ored jjeople get generally about the same, or get a certain amount of crop according 
to different agreements. As a general thing amongst the negro race, there is no 
economy or foresight among them; they generally lose a grea* deal of time. In 
my opinion, if the working class were paid in cash, many could improve their 
condition, others agaiu,araongthenegroe8, would not. They all wish to own a horse 
or mule. They will I'ent land and then go right off and get provisionsand mortgage 
horse and crop; when the fall comes, they wiU pay aU their money; after a little 
while, the horse goes also. It is a fact that there are many white men who make 
it a business to trade in this way, though, I nm sorry to say, it is a shame and dis- 
gi-ace to the intelligent class to do so; but it is a common thing. The mortgage 
system is the ruin of this State. Sometime this fall two cotton factories will be 
in operation at Salisbury, which, I hope, will prove a blessing to the poor whit« 
women. Another thing which is greatly needed is a bett«r system of education. 
This is one of the richest counties in the State, and yet a very small amount is 
spent in educating the white children. The negroes have more schooling than 
the whites. The system needs revising altogether. Another great drawback in 
this particular is, that the teachers are mostly young men from the country, who 
aie poorly examined, and teach more for the little pay, and don't know nor care 
s thing about the education of the children. We should have none but comjie- 
tent teachers. Give us a change in this system. 
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J, B. W. Y.— The condition of the working people of this section, or of the major- 
ity of then>, is not as good as could be wished, and they are falling back year by 
year, but I hope some time in the future their condition will be improved. The 
people are using too much guano, and do not give enough of their attention to 
composting. They raise too much cotton, and not enough com, wheat, oats, &c. 
Their com cribs and meat houses are always too empty. I think a law should be 
passed in our State forbidding the distillation of anygrain. and that the tax should 
be taken off brandy and placed on whiskey, as the people suffer every year for 
the want of grain which is distilled Into liquor. I was not brought to this view 
of the matter because I am a prohibitionist, as 1 am not in favor of prohibition, 
but because I believe it would be best for the people generally. 

Stone-Mason and Farmer. ^I would remark that we need some more salutary 
regulations in regard to workingmen and women in this section. The jirices 
charged farmers on time by the cheap chattel mortgage system are too extrava- 
gant for the general class of laboring men ever to gain any sm'plus, even by using 
the most rigid economy, or to purchase a small home. The wages paid farm 
hands are not in proportion to the amount realized from their labor, and a good 
hand without being encumbered with a family can just about clothe himself de- 
cently and keep out of debt. We would like to see some attempt made to ameh- 
orate the condition of the working people of North Carolina, so that they conid 
accumulate a surplus with which they couid purchase small homes. " The Farm- 
ers' Alliance," if not a political concern, may, if once in successful operation, 
prove a blessing. 

J. O. L.^In reply to the question as to the needs of the workii^man, and wha,t, 
in my judgment, would improve their condition, I offer these suggestions : 

Blot out the mortgage system and the one crop plan of farming, and improve 
the lands without going in debt. Send the children to school all during the free 
school terra, and longer, if possible. Allow no man to ch^^ a premium on 
loaned money, nor more than 8 per cent, interest. Let no man take a contract 
for work that he cannot show himself competent to perform. Give the unem- 
ployed something to do, and let all men be paid according to the work they do, 
oflScers and all. 

Carpenter. ^The country is clogged with carpenters who never served an ap- 
prenticeship. They take a hand saw and hammer and start out. asking as much 
for their labor as any good workman would ask. Then they fall, and finally take 
the work at whatever price is offered. The result is that the work is badly done, 
and the owner is mad with the whole fraternity of carpenters, whereas, he has 
never hired one. Tlie trade is in a, bad condition here generally, and work ia 

Carpenter.— There is no rule here regulating the employment of apprentices, 
and any one with only a slight knowledge of the trade can get work to do, as such 
persons can afford to labor at low prices. The people make a great mistake in 
employing inferior workmen, as the class of work they do is far less worth the low 
prices paid for it than the work of skilled mechanic is at a fair remuneration. 
Now, I think it would only be just to the regular carpenters that there be legis- 
lation to the effect that none but experienced workmen be employed — those who 
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can show a recommendation from some re^lar carpenter under whom they have 
worked a sufficient length of time to warrant a recommendation. I can say that 
the eril alluded to has been the cause of the falling off in my earnings this year. 

Moulder. — There is no foundry in operation here at the firesent time. We 
have no trades unions at this place, and no probability of any. Good wageK are 
paid for skilled lat>or, and the poorer class of work is done by the blacks. 

There is no system governing apprentices that I know of, and no industriee of 
any kind binding them. Labor is in good demand, and vei'j fair prices are paid, 
living is quite cheap. 

Saddle and Harness-Maker.—! think the tirst thing tlie general government 
ought to do is to repeal all high tariffs, so that the laboring man can buy his gooda 
in a cheap market and sell hie labor in the highest market. I think that the bank- 
ing laws should be repealed also, that we may liave more money in circulation- 

WAMPSON. 

Sawyer. — I hardly know what to say to you on this subject. Just what is 
needed to improve the condition of the i^rkingmen, I do not know. Evidently, 
something is needed, and needed bad. 1 hardly know how the farmers get along. 
Some make a living and others do not. As for the mechanics, their wagea are 
low, and work is very scarce. Sawyers get one dollar and twenty-live cents per 
day working ten hours and upwards. Farm hands receive about eight dollars 
per month and board; women about half price. 

CAKfKNTER. — The laboring class (that is, the white race) in this part of the coun- 
try have taken steps towards improving business, and if aufRcient energy is put 
to the helm , success is sure. 

niere are but few apprentices in the carpenter's trade, and nearly all the car- 
pentora about here are self-made, having never worked as apprentices, but the 
progressive age will now demand that a carpenter serve a regular apprenticeship 
in every department before he can be considered prepared to do his work skillfully 
and properly. A lack of the apprentice system here has kept wages down. 

A. B.— ^In Clinton there are a good many colored carpenters, through but two of 
them are good workmen. The balance of them take work at any pric«. The two 
alluded to above take work low. We a have system, of work here, but no trade 
noions. If you take an apprentice here, they do not often stay with you longer 
than six: months, and then want to contract, that is one cause of work being done 
low. A first-class workman cannot get over one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
day and board himself. We need relief in some way, 

J. R. R. — In my opinion, if the Legislature would abolish- the liquor traittc, it 
would improve our condition aa much as any thing on earth. It would prevent 
a great deal of crime. Reduce officers and salaries, and therebyreduce taxes, and 
lighten the burden of the farmers and laborers, who pay all expenses. We need 
cheaper transportation. Id order to get it, we mustdo away with the professional 
office-seekers, and put in farmers and laborers, who see what we need, and feef an 
interest in our welfare. Remove the tariff, stop speculation in the necessaries of 
tilk, and all this would have a tendency to better the condition of tillers of the soil. 
We very greatly need different regulation in the management of the free school 
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syBtem. As it is now, we hsvea public instructor to ride over the country, and 
pocket ttt-o dollars per day of the free Bchool funds. I thini: the school committee 
of each district should be empowered to conduct the school business entirely and 
lay a side the Suiierintendent of Public Instruction. This would leave the people 
of this section better satisfied, and with more money for the school purposes, pro- 
vided the school committees are not allowed any salary. 

We have two distinct races here in North America — the white and the colored. 
I think it would be a good plan to have the free school funds divided in propor- 
tion to the tax paid by each race. I am sure it would render general satisfaction 
throughout the South among the whit« race, for it is fair and just to all. 



Mechanec anb Farmer. — I live in the garden spot of North Carolina. ■ I do not 
work at my trade now. only for myself. I am running a farm. We made some 
clear cash last year, and I hope to do so this year. Laborers are paid well in my 
county and can live comfortably when they use economy. 

Cabinet-Makeb, &c, — I wish to say that the mechanics of this neighborhood 
want regular employment, better wages and the ten hour system of work. The 
workingmen cannot live respectably at the present wages, which are promised 
them, if they get it all, which is not the case. 

Carpenter.— 1 have worked at my trade nine years, off and on. We work from 
eun up to sun down, the old style. Wages are from one dollar to one dollar and 
a half per day and are paid in cash. We receive uo store orders, and I trade 
where 1 can get the best bargain. I only work about one-half the time. Loss of 
time, about six months, that is from full w^es. J work in doors during the win- 
ter and make about seventy-five cents per day. I have no family and pay seven 
dollars per month for board, and this is the usual price. Wages neither increased 
or decreased during the past year. I live now about as I did last year. 

One public school was kept open in this section about two and a half months 
last year. 

There is no rule regulating apprentices in this county. 

1 saved about forty-five dollars last year, and did not run in debt. 

It seems that we are worse off than we were ten years ago. Taxes are higher, 
■and you hear on every side the cry of " hard times." We need system in ref- 
erence to working hours in North Carolina, as, it is up North, say eight or ten 
"hours a day's work. 

Carpenter. — Owii^ to the pressure in money matters, with the total farmipg 
population, they are unable to improve by building better houses, and this stat* 
•of things ha« well-nigh driven the house carpenters to the wall, for want of 
work at low or high prices. Labor of all kinds is plentiful and willing, and no 
discord between labor and the little capital we have. 

Thousands of schools, churches, preaching, &c., but great destitution prevwlB 
among nine-tenths of all the people and trades. ,The workingman does not cal- 
culate to get more than enough to feed on the roughest diet, and let the doctor's 
bills and clothing, &c. . go on the Providence line, for he sees that it is about all 
his employer is able to do for him. Screw loose somewhere in political econcmiy. 
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Mechanic and Fabmbb. — I think that there is too great an effort to raise tobacco 
to the exclusion of home oecceeitiee. If the farmers would make their meat and 
bread at home, and then let their eitra crop be tobacco, we would have one of 
the finest countries in the world, and, as a general thing, would be independent. 
We have good wheat land and the finest tobacco land to be found, and if our 
people could be induced to raise their home needs — change their mode of farming 
from the all one-crop system — this would be the best county I know of. 

Blacksmith. — The condition of the laborii^ class in this communitiy, I think, 
is Tery good; that is. all those that are disposed to work. All can get work on 
the farm or in some factory, if they desire it. 

Blacesmtth.— -I think there ought to be a law to enable blackamiths to collect 
their pay. It would be of great benefit to them ; they are much imposed upon liy 
men who have no disposition to pay or do right, except they are made to do so. 

Mechanic and Farmer. — The working people of my neighborhood would like 
to have the internal revenue laws abolished, so that we could control the prices 
of our farm products to some extent. Our industriea are handicapped by it. There 
are many in the East, we are told, that approve of the law, as it puts the matter 
of taxes for the support of the government upon the necessities of the people. I 
would like for our brethren in the East to remember that tobacco is as much our 
meat and bread in the West, as cotton is theirs in the East. 1 am no advocate of 
drunkenness, and have no such desire, but believe that every man should have 
the right to run his own still if he wishes to do so; then we could raise our own 
meat, for which we now send so much money to the West. 



Printer.— The condition of the mechanics and laboring people in this vicinity 
does not improve. Many are without work much of the time, especiaUy during 
the winter months. Our pli^ tobacco factories run only during the summer, and 
wages are low — hence there is much suffering during the winter. The tobacco 
factories only pay siity cents per one hundred pounds for "stemming" tobacco, 
and little girls and boys of ten years can only stem fifteen to thirty pounds per 
day — on an average. 

A neighbor of mine, a laborer, and an industrious man, earns only sixty-five 
cents per day, and gets work not more than two or three days per week the year 
round. His son, a stout boy of sixteen, only gets twenty-five cents per day, and 
boards himself. 1 do not know of a mochanie or laboring man in the place that is 
clearing a cent, especially those who work for wages. We all think a~¥eduction 
of the tariff would help us some, as it would cheapen woolen goods, sugar, salt, 
and many things consumed by the laboring people. We beheve in a tariff for 
revenue only. Some think if the tax were removed from tobacco, whisky and 
brandy it would help us, but 1 do not know about that. One trouble with us is 
the fact that there are more laboring people and mechanics than can find work. 
This tends to lower wages; so many seekit^ employment that employers can get 
help at almost any price. 

Our section needs diversified manufacturing enterprise to employ all the labor- 
era now idle. Among the enterprises that undoubtedly would pay a good divi- 
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dend here and be a blegamg to the communitj might be mentioned the following, 
viz. : A broom factory, a furniture factory, a canning factory and a paiits factory. 

Ornamental Painter and Plasterer.— What I think would improve the work- 
ing system of this county would be to establish a price and adhere to it. and exe- 
cute the work according to contract. The great cause of labor being bo low is 
that the people are so much divided. There is as much work to be done as there 
ever was, and as much money to pay for it aa there has been in forty years. 
Bestore confidence and you will bring good times. Colonize the entire African 
race, and we will have the finest and best nation under the shining sun. They 
impair the price of labor. It would be advisable to break up all legislation that 
has a tendency to protect the rich and oppress the poor, 

J. G. J.— It stribesmethatitwouldbebest to repeal the revenue laws on tobacco 
anil whiskey: to repeal the present system of school laws, and re-establish the laws 
existing about the years 1873 and '74; to prohibit convict labor on public works 
where it may come in competition with hired labor, and to repeal the homestead 
laws and restore the old laws. 

These things are causing discontent and idleness, building up the strong and 
pulling down the weak. Let us have more men tilling the soil and making ma- 
nure to improve it, and let the farmer buy lees fertilizers and make a less number 
of pounds of tobacco, but make and cure what they do raise better than hereto- 
fore. Let us have fewer able-bodied men behind the counter, in store houses and 
inside the bar in court houses. Let us encourage honesty, industry and econ<nny 
and discourage dishonesty, idleness ^d everything that baa a tendency to cor- 
rupt the morals of our people. 

Rock-Mason. — We think without doubt the country is improving. There is a 
tendency to general improvement. 

W. N. — I am in favor of the workingmen and women getting better wagee. A 
laboring man that works for wages is not able to maintain his family as it should 
be done, to say nothing of his children going to school, I mean, in this part of the 
country. The free school systom is a very poor one, or else it is badly managed. 
Some schools are only open one and two months in the year. 

Carpenter.— There is need of capital in this county to open our mines and start 
enterprises that would aSord employment to the people. If our business were 
done on a cash basis, it would help very much. Men would be more apt to live 
within their means. There is not that diligence to business among our young men 
that we would like to see. 

Blacksutth. — Many of our men have had to leave here to obtain work, and 
women and children are, in many cases, in very destitute circumstances. There 
should be a law making ten hours a day's work, and convict labor should not be 
allowed to take the work that is needed by honest men for the support of their 
families. 

T. H. J.^Had we a laborer's union here in this section properly organized, 
doubtless a great change would take place beneficiat to the laborii^ man. It is 
the usual manner or mode in this section for merchants, rather than mechanics, 
to secure the contracts for buildings; and when this is done, they employ Inez- 
perienced men at very reduced wagee, thereby depriving the actual mechanic ot 
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what we deem him justly entitled to. One prime cause of this is, that many good 
carpenters are held to the grind stone, and are unable to take large contracts. 
In a word, contracting is confined to a few indlTiduals who must reap a lai^ 
reward for services not rendered, and he who truly cultivates the Tine gets none 
of the grapes. There are many mechanics in our vicinity of different kinds, all 
laboring under the same disadvantage. Ours is, indeed, a tobacco section, or an 
agricultural region, and at times the people are sorely pressed pecuniarily, and 
high prices for the weed seems to have but little influence on a trade like mine. 
The farm laborer is sorely pressed at all times; wages range from six dollars to 
ten dollars per month; the latter price being for extra hands — and nearly all of 
this paid in merchandise. Wliile a few of us have regular employment, ninC' 
tenths of the laboring class have not been able to find work enough to decently 
support their families during the past winter; but spring is now open and work is 
more plentiful at reduced wages. Frequently many hands are attracted to the 
tobacco factories w'ith the promise of steady work, which they fail to get, the 
supply of labor becomes so great, prices are reduced, thereby causing tobacco that 
should cost five cents to work only to cost two or two and a half cents, this ,difter- 
ence being taken from wages. We wish every enterprising man to prosper hon- 
orably, but seriously object to misrepresentation. 

Carpenter. — The system of working ten hours for a day's work should be 
strictly observed, and employees should be paid weekly in cash. We cannot keep 
apprentices, they invariable leave as soon as they learn how to use tools, and have 
bnt little knowledge of the trade, and the consequence is the country is full of 
jack-leg workmen who are underworking and cutting out good mechanics. 

Stonb-Cutter.— Long days and low prices reign here, and there are many idlers 
who come here hunting for work, and get very little. Workingmen do not aver- 
age more than half their time at work, and then have to take store orders for a 
good part of that. There is very little money to be gotten for work. 

CAaPKNTER. — Most of the mechanics are out of employment. Several of them 
have had to leave here seeking for work. 

8WA1N. 

Bi^CKSMTTH AND Wagon -Maker. —I am at a loss to know what would be best for 
the laboring man, but I am sure we need a change in many particulars. In the 
first place, we lalck union among the mechanics and farmers. We in this section 
are at the mercy of speculators. Goods are high and wages law, and money ex- 
tremely scarce. We need system among the laboring people. The mechanics 
union would greatly help us, ae would also a farmer's club. We need protection 
for labor, and should also have a system or law that would regulate the wages of 
the laboring class. 

H. 8. B. — I think the workingmen in this county are in favor of the ten hour 
system, and I believe it would be a great benefit to them if adopted. I also think 
if the farmers would estabhsh a ruling price for their produce, and not depart from 
it, fhej would find that such a measure would greatly redound to their advantage. 
The mercliants impose on our farmers, by selling them goods at a very high per 
cent, and giving a very tow price for their produce. 
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W. M.B.— The schools in Uiisdisbrict do the childreh DO good, llief are t&Dg)tt 
bj incompetent, beanllesB boys of the district. We need to improve the scboola 
or atop them, for they are no benefit now. 

Cabpbntkb. — We have do sjBtem of work or paj up here. No labor cwganiza- 
tions until lately. llineB are hard for lack of money. I think the scarcity o( 
money is largely due to the high tariff, which, I hope, will be done away with 
after the next election. We have some increase in manufacturing interests mnce 
we hare had the beoefite of a railroad. We have good timber, stone, &c., whidi 
is beginning to be devdoped smne. 



M. J. S. — The great trouble with farmers and ItUtorers in my county has berai 
the want of railroad facilities and capttaL We need more men with moderate cap- 
ital to help UR improTe our farms. We need, especially, manufactories, to give 
employment dnring the long winl«r months, and to utilize our water-power, tim- 
ber, &c., and to develop our mineral resources. 

Rock and Brick-Mason. — 'Hie laborers in this county are much in need of a 
system of h«ur6 and wages. We have no system now at all, and there are no 
labor organizations in this county. We have to work any way we can, and capi- 
tal is constantly pressing on us for more work and less pay. We believe labw 
organizations would do good among us. 

TiNNKB. — The cheap class of tinware now sold by our merchants has aboat shut 
out home manufacture entirely. 

Painter. — Transylvania is a young county. There has been but little building 
of the bett«r class, but with the stimulus of a railroad, now mider construction in 
the county, I look forward to an improved condition of the laboring class, with 
more steady employraent at better wages. 

There are no labor organizations, and only one Farmer's Club in the county. 

The most important move for the amelioration of the couditioB of the laboring 
classes, in my humble opinion, is to put more money in circulation, per capita, 
and thus induce progress and prosperity. The hoarding by the United States 
Treasury of the people's money, is all wroug. 



Blaceshith and Farmer. — There has been very little progress in this neighbor- 
hood since 18B1. The causes have been a bad condition of affairs, and we have had 
a great deal of rain most every year. So much rain fell that crops were idmost 
ruined each year. 

J. D. — In my opimon, the homestead law should be abolished. It has been 
of doubtful benefit from the first day it was enacted, and now it is absolutely a 
curse. It makes mortgaging of crops, &c., a necessity, and the man who once 
begins to do that is in its clutches, never to be released, except by death or the 
dteriff. This is the curse of the poor of this country. They cannot afford to pay 
the double price that is charged on time; they try it, and are swallowed up. But 
for the homestead law, a man who owns a five hundred dollar farm could 'g^ 
credit anywhere for the smaU amount he needs, and could tiBde at any place ha 
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cbooees, without givicgauy mortgage, or pajdnganjthiiig more than simple inter- 
est over cash priceB. What good, I ask, is the homeatead law now 't It is rather- 
a curee to the majority of the poor farmers. It puts him in the merciieSH power 
of the landlord and merctiant, and once in their power he must do their bidding 

Labobee. — Pioduce is cheap in this locality, labor is in demand, farmers are in 
good order. The only misfortune, I see, is the disposition to buy too much guano 
and t«nd too much poor land in cotton. My own condition is not good. Mis- 
fortune and bad conduct has caused me to run in debt. Times are not so hard 
here if people were not in debt. But mortgages have just about broken up two- 
thirds of the poor people. 

UNION. 

Miner, ^Thei-e is a large surplus of labor here and no organization. 

Mechanic, — There is a great want of steady employment here. We have to 
^ork at a very low price, and then cannot get work much over half the time, the 
consequence is, we are obliged to run in debt to Uve. 

Carpenter.— We have no labor unions in this part of the country, I tliink they 
would help if we had them. We need regulation as to hours of work, wages, 
prompt payment of the laborer in cash, &c, 

J. B, — There is one thing that is practiced frequently that should be changed, 
that is, this way contractors have of paying hands off in store orders or making 
them trade at his store. He may not tell them they must trade at tiis store or he 
may not even tell them they can ti-ade there, but he pays them no money, and 
they cannot buy else where on credit, what can they do, except Just what is 
intended th&j shall Ao, buy at the employer's store'/ It is not right. The laborer 
should gat his wages in cash and trade where tie chooses. 

VANCE. 

Wagon-Maker. — I have been living in Henderson four years, and have received 
fair wages, considering the amount of work done in my business. I have saved 
some money, but owing to sickness In my family am forced to board, which costs 
me twenty dollars per month. The laboring class in our town seems to be doing 
very well. Very httle time is Iiwt for want of work. Western buggies and w^- 
ons have injured my trade considerably, as they are sold ao cheap. We cannot com- 
pete in prices. Carpenters work ten hours for a day and are paid from one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to two dollars per day. 

Casfenter.— I consider the building trades very much demoralized for the past 
ten years, from a lack of laws or some regulation as to who sliall engage in them. 
At this time any one who feels disposed to do so, may proceed to engage in them 
aa a contractor or workman, without any preparation or knowledge of that busi- 
ness whatever except \aa own conceit. As a consequence the work is abused, 
those employed are often cheated out of their pay, &c. 

I would urge the enactment of a law requiring a' satisfactory examination to be 
passed, and a certificate of same to be given the appUcant, before being entrusted 
with the superintending of work or the responsibility of a contract, 

Habness-Maeer.— I suppose about one dollar and twenty-five cents per day are 
the average w^^es of the mechanics at the various trades here, and so far as I can 
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learn all are doing very well and are contented, except a few chronic grumblerB, 
' who will never do anything but find fault under any circumatanceB, and I think 
one of the greatest troubles with working people is that want of strict integrity 
and sobriety so noticeable among them, I nerer knew an honest, sober, iudustri- 
ouB man that could not make a living, or merit and receive the respect of all good 
people around liim. A good man's influence will be felt and appreciated. 

In regard to myown trade, Icanaay that, as !i;,eneral thing, it has been injured, 
and that wages are lower than in former years, owing to machine-made work. But 
that is not the fault of our employers. In Bpeaking for myself, I will say that I 
believe my employer is one of the best men I ever saw. But some others may not 
be so fortunate as myself in that respect. 

Just what our trade needs to make it any better for the mechanics, I am not pre- 
pared t« say. I will leave that for older and more experienced heads. 

As I have given you the facts as near as I can. I will close, hoping they may be 
of some benefit to you. 

WAKE. 

Machinist.— The condition of wage workers is bad enough, and can only be im- 
proved by proper legislation. Legislation that will be of advantage to all classes 
alike. It can commonly be secured by unity on the part of working people. Un- 
fortunately most of workingmen (especially in the South) are too strongly allied 
to party. There is too great a lack of independence. If all wage workers would 
unite, then the too great national parties would make any fair and honorable con- 
cessions demanded. The life of either party would depend on its action, as relates 
to equitable legislation.. It would not then be necei^sary to have any independent 
legislators. The work would thus be ac-coraplished by the party in power or the 
other party would step in at the next election, which the party in power would 
fear, and therefore rather than lose its power, would act rightly if they did not 
wish to. 

The apprentice system is no system at all. We will take for instance a machine 
shop with thirty employees in the machine department. There you will more 
than likely find sixteen or eighteen of these apprentices. Then go out on the 
streets, and you will very likely find several first-class machinist* on the loaf, 
Hiese apprentices have been taughtbysomeof the very men that they have super- 
ceded. They being only apprentices are comi>elled to work for leas wages than 
journeymen. They are made equally profitable to journeymen in the following 
way. Each one is kept at oneparticularpart of the work until he becomes equally 
proficient with a journeyman there, but nowhere else; and so on through the whole 
sixteen or eighteen. Those boys will do nearly as much good work as the same 
number of men. I need not cwnment on the result or the justice of such a 
system. The day will surely come, when the question of rights and wrongs will 
be decided. Holy writ gives it all in plain English for America. Bead it men in 
authority, and pray God to help you to profit by the reading. Space will not ad- 
mit of further comment on the subjects suggested. 

' Locomotive Enoineer.— My opinion is that putting the liquor traffic out of 
reach would he for the benefit and protection of workingmen and their families. 
I also think we need to give more attention to the employment of labor, and OTa- 
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ploy as much white labor as possible, eepecially on railroads and other public 
works. The wagea of all mechanics are too low ; the wages of common labor are 
entirely too cheap, 

WooD-WoRKiNa Machinist. — I think tbe concentration of capital is the great 
evO that workingmen have to contend against. We need a law to compel corpo- 
rations to pay their employees weekly in cash, and to treat all alike. 

Ekgineeh. — Keep strong drink out of reach, treat whit* labor with respect and 
employ as many white laborers as possible, esjiecially on public works, such as 
railroads, &c. Mechanics need better wages, and all common labor in entirely too 

Car-Repaireb. — There are one or two thoughts that are su^ested to my mind. 
One is that it would be of great advantage to laborers if they could get their paj 
weekly, when possible. My reason is, that it would put a stop to so much high- 
priced credit as is being imposed on the laboring roen of North Carolina. Where 
a mechanic gets his wages monthly it is impossible to spend it to the best advan- 
tage, as he is compelled to " square up " so many bills, for articles he was com- 
pelled to have during the month, and is again soon reduced to the necessity of se- 
curing high-priced credit for the next month. 

Another thought suggested to my mind is. that labor should be more thoroughly 
regulated — that is, a mechanic should be paid according to his abUity and experi- 
ence. I know this is not being done at tlte place where I am employed. Wages 
should be according to the work done, and not because of the family o 
of the e: 



Stone-Cutter.— In regard to my trade, there are only three native white stone- 
cutters in Wake county. I came from South Carolina in 1874, and went to work 
on the Raleigh post-office, and continued working until the building was finished. 
Since that time I have not been able to obtain work in Wake county not more 
tlian six or eight weeks in the year. The reason of this is that all the public work 
has been done by convicts and most of the private work, except the marble work, 
by ex-convicts. Now, if the Legislature will pass a law establishii^ a whipping- 
post in each county, for the benefit of petty offenders, and give each offender thirty 
to seventy-five lashes and then put him onjhe public roads to work out the costs 
of Court, and make a law requiring the State to return each convict to the county 
from which he came, in my opinion, the mechanics and laborers in the vicinity of 
Ealeigh, and throughout the State, as well as the tax -payers of the State, would 
be greatly benefitted. 

When I work at my trade, I get three dollars per day, which is the regular price 
for a good stone-cutter. The ex-convicts alluded to are paid from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to two dollars per day. 

In regard to schools, the offlcistls ought to know what kind of school committees 
they appoint. They graierally have school from November to March, the worse 
time in the year for thinly-clad children. This is done to suit themselves — they 
hare no cotton to chop and pick this season of the year. Some of those children 
have. to walk from two to three nules. 

Casfbntes. — My opinion Is, if there was a pro^tive association in our trade 
bere, it would make it better for us. As long as we cannot get a decent price for 
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our work, I cannot gee how the times will get any better; when we ask a fair 
price for our labor, employers frequently say they can get others cheaper, and 
hence we have to work for what we can get. 

Tin and Sheet Ikon-Workek. — While I am not addicted to complaining or fault- 
finding, yet there are so many things that would be of great intereat to the work- 
ingmen and their familiee, I feel that I must say something, but hardly know 
where to begin. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to our people is the fact that there is no law in 
force regulating and obligating apprentices. As soon as the majority of them get 
enough insight to their trade to imitate the joumeymau they are ready to quit 
their boss, thereby giving him more or less trouble, and go to work for themselves. 
Ajid right here let me say that they are encouraged in this course by men of means, 
who are desirous of having cheap work done, regardless of quality. 

Again, it would be better for the workingmen if there were not eo much credit 
business done. I know it is often a great favor and convenience, and also very 
kind of the merchant, but I really believe it would be a great ■deal better if it were 
altogether abolished. It is so natural to indulge ourselves, and workii^ people 
are not an exception to this rule. 

Now the greate«it thing which, in my opinion, could possibly take place for the 
benefit of both classes — and I rather expect it would, or should, be begun by the 
employee— is the establishment of a feeling of mutuality and friendship between 
employer and emploiee. I have ever maintained that the building up of one by 
the tearing down of the other would eventually result in the destruction of both. 
I have often asked the question. Where is the laborer who does not wish to better 
his condition ? and how can he hate his brother mechanic who, by sobriety and in- 
dustry, has climbed up in the world and made money ? In fact, we would all be 
capitalists in this sense of the word, if we could. 

So I say, let the law concerning apprenticeship be amended, or enforced. Let 
the credit syst«m be abolished, and then let friendship and toleration ever exist 
between employer and employee. 

Carpenter. — I think there should be a law to regulate all persons taking work 
by contract. I think every person that takes acontract, should be required to 
give bond for the faithful performance of the work taken, such as will make the 
contractor gives his attention more strictly, so that his attention will be of beneflt 
to the improvement of the workingmen hired by him. I also think there should 
be a strict law in regard to apprentice boys, such as will compel them to com- 
plete their trade before they come out on the market as journeymen workers. I 
also think that there should be a law that will require all mechanics to show a cer- 
tificate from the man that he served his time under that he had served an appren- 
ticeehip of three years' time. If this was done, there would not be one-half the 
carpenters that there are now. As it is now, the mechanic^ in the city are com- 
peUed to compete with a class of incompetent men who liave never learned any 
trade, but have come from the country roundabout to ^ork at anything, and they 
will go to work under a goodforeman. who willarrange work for them and show 
them how to do it, and they work about fifty per cent, less than a man that has 
served his three years' apprenticeship. That brings down labor more than any one 
thing that we have to contend with at this day. I do not think convicts should 
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be allowed to work anywhere only on public roade and on State farma, and drain- 
ing State lands. I also think that owing to tba amount of improved machinery 
that we have before us at this day, there thould be a law making nine hours a 
day's work. I know that this would give employment to a great many working- 
men who are out of employment, aod are compelled to take whatever they caD 
get per day to buy their bread. 



Mechanic — In my opinion, it would be better for aB trades if the ten hour sys- 
tem was adopted. Trade unions are good when managed on fair and honest prin- 
ciplee. It is undoubtedly a great benefit to all concerned when men unite in tud- 
ing each other in case of sickne^ or accident, and when unavoidably out of work, 
or when employers seek to take undue advantage of workmen, but still there can 
be no real good derived from such extreme measures ae boycotting, strikes, &c., 
which cause terrible riots and bloodshed. I am opposed to strikes, as generally 
carried out, but in favor of co-operation in all trades and enterprises that are legit- 
imate and honorable. 

The apprentice system is not good. Men ought not be recognized as workmen 
who have not served at least five years at their trade. The county is full of men 
who pretend to be workmen and really are not. To the eibployer, the best work- 
man is always the cheapest, and as a rule it is best for employer and employee for 
the latter not to attempt to do that which he cannot do because he does not know 
how it should be done. 

We have very good schools, but parents do not send their children. The law re- 
quires the schools kept open, ought it not to require attendance ? 

Brice-Mason, &c.— The labor, in our community, is very indifferent and unre- 
Uable. There seems to be no system, consequently everything goes on in a de- 
ranged manner. 

Blackshith'ahd Farmer. — The credit system has depressed the mechanics in 
this country. We need more mechanics that will stick to their business. Most of 
mechanics get along poorly for want of tools. If the laboring men of the country 
would take interest enough to prepare for work and do good work, and employ- 
ers would pay for good work, it would be better for,all. We need more work and 
less idleness, more preparing for work and leas preparing for living without work. 

Blacksmith. — I work at my trade on my own hook, and have all I make. I 
get about half the work I can do, and the balance of my time I devote to raising 
a small crop of supplies for family use. Labor of all classes of mechanics is dull 
with us. Prices very low. Would hke a job in some first-class carriage shop; can 
furnish best recommendations, &c, 

Bi^CESUTH. — In my opinion, workingmen get too small salaries, or wages, 
by the month or year. Twelve dollars and fifty cents per month is as little 
as any able-bodied man should work for, but such a man should give a full 
day's work of ten soUd hours of labor, and when they work for twelve and four- 
teen hours, they should receive fifteen dollars per month, especiaUy, where a 
man takes an interest and pride in the work of his employer. Most men who 
labor for wages desire only to use up the time whether of profit to hie employer 
W not. Only a few are conscientions workers. As to women, great injustice is 
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doae tbena. Tbej get three and (our dtdlus per month, whm some sboald get 
dght or ten dollais. Quite s nomb^ of women do as mnch ordinary labor as a 
man. and should receive the svne oonsideratioii. I think trades unions veiy good 
when properly managed. As to ^prentice systems I find no objection, even 
thou^ the apprentice works for three, five or seven years, provided his board, 
clothing, washing, lodging and spending money of ten or twenty dfdlars per year 
be given. Labor laws are amply ntringent in favor of the employer, but not 
aolficiently so for the employee. The employer can put a poor employee ^M 
nearly ss long as he [deaaea, and then give him great trouUe to secure two or 
three dollars Justly earned. The conditiiw of workingmen and women in our 
^ate is bad, because of the difficulty in collecting in cash what they have earned. 
If the laboring men would get into the habit of making their supplies for home 
consamption the difficulty of "hard times,'' &c.. would be found coming frrau 
tmly a few Ups, Another remedy, I would suggest that each man strive to find 
just what provisions are consumed by him, and then use every energy to make 
the supplies needed and more tor emergency, and then compel himself or thoseof 
his familv to live within the limit of resources, even if the best credit could be had. 



PiisTEE, — We have very low wages here, although the class of work done is 
perhaps as good as is done in the State. We get from one dollar to one dollar and 
fifty cents per day, and other trades about the same. Farm labor is also low. 

Hasoh. — My w^es are one dollar and fifty cents per day. I do not think that 
is enoi^h for a mechanic who iwderstands his work. I have worked at the busi- 
ness thirty years. 

Cab^snteb. — 1 think the working people need organization. We have no rules, 
system of wages, hours, or anything. 

Mechanic. — Labor is in a had condition, and needsall the help that can be given 
U. What is to be done in the way of l^islation to improve its condition. I do 
not know. 

Mabos. — Ab to the laboring class of people, 1 find that for the past one or two 
years wages have been reduced as to fanning and cattle-raising. Their condition 
can never be improved until they have homes of their own, and no improvement 
can be made in the condition of any class without education of head, heart and 
hand. In my opinion, the working classes in this county are in a worse condition 
than for some time. 

WASHTNOTON. 

Mechanic and Farmse. — My opinion is, that if the trade system was done away 
with, and the landlordsand merchants had to pay cash for our work, it would be 
better. They pay us off in orders, and we are compelled to take trade at their 
prices, charge what they please. The Knights of Labor will do good here properly 
carried out. We have a, lodge here, but it has done no good as yet. There most 
be Bomething done or the tenant cannot live. We work hard, but the land-hold- 
ers and merchants get it all and we cannot help it. 

Undertakeb and Cabpentkr. — The greatest drawback that the laborii^ claaa 
have to contend against is the homestead law. chattel mortgage aystem and crop 
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Ha&on.— Times are hard in thisseclion.pricesof labor low and' money can scarcelj 
be had for labor at all. There ought to be some way of getting pay for our labor 
without having to take store orders and trade. 

CARKiAOE-MAKEB.^The inost of the men here in this business are men of fam> 
ilies. They are living comfortably and do not complain of hard times, although 
we have had short crops for the last six years, and work in our line has necessarily 
been cut short thereby. If we could have a good crop it would help very much. 

BiJiCKSHrTH ANi> Wheelwbiobt,— The only business carried on in this county 
of any special note ie farming and lumbering. Moat of the people are farmers. 
Whatever trade they may follow, they carry on a little farming too. Farm rents 
are high; one-third of all that is made, and tenants keep up fences and ditches, 
Ac. When the crop is gathered it is put in the landlord's barn, and when he 
gets ready to gin tlie cotton he does it, and when he chooses he sells it and t«llB 
you it brought so much, and you owe him so much, and there is one dollar and 
seventy-five cents, &c., left due you: or sometimes he "did not remember 
just how it stands, but will fix up the account and settle with you," and thus 
you are put off and treated about the crop that you have raised with your own 
labor. We never see the cotton after it is picked. The landlord takes it as his 
own whether you owe him a cent more than the rent or not, it makes no difference. 
He takes it all and ships it where he pleases, and sells it when he pleases and pay» 
you what he pleases. 

Laboher. — Wages are low, but the trouble is we do not get pay in cash at all. 
We have to take trade, and such trade as employers have got, and at high prices 
too. We csa hardly live at all so much advantage is taken of us. 



Stone and Brick-Mason. — I only work one-fourth of my time at my trade. I 
farm the other three-fourths. The work is not to be had, as people in this county 
build slowly. Mechanics for the most part are obliged to do something else in con- 
nection with their trade. This Js a fine country; we have plenty of excellent tim- 
ber, splendid grazing lands, &c. 

Carfbntek and Farmer. — There are a great many people here who do not work. 
Those who do work have to feed all. There are five stores within one mile and a 
half of me, and some of them do not contain one hundred dollar's worth of goods. 

Mechanic and Miller. — We have here the old established rule of fifty cents per ■ 
day for wage-workers on the farm. Of course there are some kinds of work for 
which men are paid higher wages. Job work is more frequently done, and some- 
times better wages are made per day, winch I presume is the case everywhere. I 
give it as the prevailing opinion in this county that the laborii^ men are looking 
to a reduction of the tariff as a means of bettering their condition, but they are 
not sitting down waiting for that event to transpire. 

All agree that a railroad through our county would result in great good to the 
farmer and laborer. We have compai-atively few citizens but what are owners of 
retd estate, but having no railroad to ship produce over, they are not encouraged to 
raise more than a home supply, and depend chiefly on stock raising for markets 
south and east of us to bring in their money. We also ship apples, cabbt^^, pota- 
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toes, cheanuts, butter and eggs. We liave the finest timber in the State, and an 
almost inexliaustible supply of it, but it is too far from railroads to make our lum- 
ber businese profitable. However, our people are hospitable and happy, and con- 
tent to labor for a living. They are also an energetic people, who are not afraid 
to labor for a Uving. There ia no distinction made between the humblest wage- 
earner and his employer. Socially, the workingman ie equal to hia employer. We 
are[almoat entirely free from that claas of people known as "dead beats" and 
" tramps." 



Fabuer and Beick-Mason. — Some few years ago I had to go to farming in or- 
der to make a support for my family. I could not get work at my trade. I have 
been farming" on rented land and pay h^h rent, but get along better than I did 

Painter. — It would be to our improvement, doubtless, if mechanics were or- 
ganized. There are no trades uniona, and not much organization among labor of 
any kind. And as a result of this the jack-legs are about to take the work all 
away from the competent mechanics. Apprenticea, after they have served about 
a year, think they know as much as anybody and go to contracting at once, to 
the detriment of their trade and the public generally. 

Carpentee. — In my opinion times are better for the working class of our town 
and will continue to improve still as we get more factories at work. Let ns edu- 
cate OUT children in books and the use of tools. And let them understand that 
there is no disgrace in labor. It is an honor to the poor and a safe-guard to all to 
be at work, for we are out of bad company when we are at work. 

Fireman and Ekginekr. — In reference to women sewing the price has decreased 
about one-half from last year. I think that rules making an established rate of 
wages for different kinds of work would greatly improve our present condition. 
Likewise 1 think that a board of examjaers should be appointed for the purpose 
of examining firemen and engineers, which would be a great protection to life 
and property. Those who could not pass the examination, do not trust the tiusi- 
neaa to them; then those competent could obtain better wages, but as it is, we 
have men to contend with who will work for almost nothing, by so doing they 
keep good men out of employment or else they must come down and work at 
greatly reduced rates for the support of their famihea. 

Blacksmith, — We have a good school, but many cannot avail themselves of it, 
for it takes all that parents and children both can do to make a living. We need 
better wages., and can never make much progress until we can get them. Work 
in winter is scarce for all, and some parents cannot make enough to keep their 
children properly clothed for achool. 

Tin and Lock and Gunsmith. — It is my opinion that most of our mechanics are 
more or leas inclined to ahiftleaaness — will not atick to one thing long enough to 
become proficient. With our laborers, the most of them drink too much intoxi- 
cants. If we could get clear of the accursed hquor trafSc, the men would stick to 
their work and provide better for their familiea, and times would not seem ao hard. 
We need in this community manufacturing eatablishmente, that would give em- 
ployment to the women and children. 
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Laborer. — I think wages should be higher, and fewer hours required for a day's 
work, I believe this would be for the good of not only the working class but for 
all. There should also be a law prohibiting the payment of wages in store orders. 
Labor should be paid in cash. 

WILSON. 

Carbiaoe-Painteb. — There ought to be a l&w regulating the number of hours 
to constitute a day's work, that the working people might have more leisure in 
which to improve themselves. There are more people needing work than can ob- 
tain it. Shorten the hours of those at work and make room for those now idle. 

Brick-Mason, Ac— In this part of our county there are two things that operate 
to the oppression of the working class. There is the "store order" aystem of pay- 
ing for work, that is unfair and unjust to the worker, it is unpleasant to have to 
buy goods on an order, and besides a man has to pay very much more for goods 
than if he had the cash to buy with. He feels that an advantage is being taken 
of him, that he is beii^ shaved on both sides at once. Wagee are very low, and 
in all conscience let the wage worker have it in cash, that he may make his money go 
S8 far as it will, and that he may not feel that he is being swindled. The other thing 
is tbe high rents tenants have to pay. For thirty acres of common land three 
bales of cotton — four hundred and fifty poundseach. If it is eitra land four bales. 
This is too much. They cannot feed and clothe their chUdren and pay it. 

Harness-Maker. — I attribute the present condition of the trades, both in the 
North and South, to the lack of laws r^;ulating tbe standing of skilled mechanics. 
There should be good and wise apprentice laws. It should be considered a misde- 
meanor for a man to seek employment as a skilled mechanic when he has not 
served a regular apprenticeship as such. There should also be a law making eight 
hours a day's work, to the end that workmen should have time to improve them- 
selves, and that more workingmeu might be employed. It should be illegal for 
children under fourteen years of age to be employed in workshops and factories, 
and it should be compulsory for children under that age to attend the public, or 
some other school, for at least six months in the year. 

The above are only a few of the many changes that could be made to benefit the 
mechanic, and that would benefit him in the near future, and they are entirely 
practicable. There are a great many other changes that could be mentioned. 

Carpenter a*o> Foreman. — Work is on the boom in our town now. Everybody 
seems to be at work in our line. There are no unions here. We have the Knights 
of Labor here, which is doing the workingmen good. Wages are aboi)^ the same 
as last ye^. 

Painter, — My trade is badly abused by the colored labor, consequently it keeps 
good men out of work. The majority of our capitalists wUL give employment to 
incompetent workmen because they work cheap, while they cannot do a good job. 
There is some organization amoi^ the workii^men here now, and I believe it will 
do good. 

Blacksmith. — The trouble with our mechanics and workingmen generally is 
their effort to keep up with the rich in dress and living and show. Pride is tbe 
downfall of many a well to do mechanic. They do not drink much. I do not 
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know of a single mechanic who ia a drunkard. But they do not et 
manage well, that ie the ruin of the poor. They do not think this is so, they have 
not enough to lire on one month if tJirown out of work, and yet they go on spend- 
ing all they make whether it be one doUar per day or two dollars, and I believe 
some of them would spend all if they should got five dollars a day. Of eouree, 
there are some who do save and they get along well too. Apprentices are not apt 
to stay long enougli to learn a trade. In a year or two he has learned enough to 
make seventy-five cents per day, and he quits hie apprenticeship, gets married and 
starts out to make a living in the world with a trade half learned. He is a little 
of everything end not much at anything. 

YADKIN. 

Carhiaub-Makek. — Tlie condition of our county is considerably better than for 
the past three years. Our people have plenty to eat and teed on. We had a good 
crop last year. Tobacco is bringing a very good price. Prospect is very good for 
the future. The people have made great preparations for the various crops this 
year, and the working people have plenty to do. Labor is in demand. Money is 
right scarce, but more plentiful than twelve months ago. We need more enter- 
prising manufacturing men in our country, more railroads, &c. 

Cabbiaqe-Painter. — As to trades unions and labor laws, I am not conversant. 
What we need most in this section is better system and more money. I speak in 
regard to mechanics. We want our pay every Saturday night. If disappointed, 
discouragement ia sure to follow. However, we get what we work for, in some 
shape or other, but never accumulate anything. Don't think we could be charged 
with extravagant Uving. The laboring class are poor and ignorant. They, like 
t^e mechanics, need money and brains. 



N. P. L.— Modify the tariff laws of the United States, as the- present Mills bill 
proposes. And allow farmers to sell their tobacco in the hand. The tariff on mica 
and imported tobacco should be retained. 

The wages of mechanics in this county run from one dollar and a half to two 
dollars per day. 

Carpenter and Millwright. — The apprentice system seriously needs attention. 
We will have to make it a rule not to take a boy as an apprentice unless he and 
his parents agree that he shall serve a full apprenticeship of a given number of 
years at a given price per year, then when he gets through he will kaow some- 
thing, and not be a cobbler and a botch all his life. 

We ought to get more w^^es. The wages now received by the workingmen in 
the State will not afford them and their families a respectable living. 

Stonb-Mason, &c. — The workingmen of the 8tat« need organization first of alL 
They must prepare to demand and protect their rights, and they can only do it by 
uniting. 

Paintee.— We have no labor organizations here. Wages are low. Ten to twelve 
hours make aday's work. Capital is organized and united, while labor is divided 
and cuttii^ at each other. We cannot do any better until we work together. 
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REPORTS FROM MECHANICAL AND OTHER EMPLOYERS. 

In this'chapter is included the returns received by the Bureau 
from employers of mechanics and others in the different counties of 
the State, and as will be seen, contains many interesting facts con- 
nected with the laboring and industrial interests of our State. 

The number of establishments reporting jn this chapter is four 
hundred and twenty-one, and of this number three Imndred and 
thirty-six report the capital employed by them to be $5,551,550. 
The census of 1880 shows that there were three thousand eight hun- 
dred and two manufacturing and mechanical enterprises in North 
Carolina at that time, with a capital employed of $13,045,6 .9. In this 
chapter we have three hundred and thirty-six enterprises reporting 
their capital at $5,551,550, These figures show how rapidly manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits have increased in the State, both as to 
number and amount of money invested in them, during the past 
decade. The iigures given, of course, include many of the largest 
manufacturing businesses in our State, one alone reporting a capital 
of $2,000,000, but it should be reme'iibered that there are many 
large ones which they do not include. There was no special effort 
made to get reports from the manufacturers of cotton and tobacco, 
because distinct chapters were given in regard to them in the last 
report, and the condition of labor, &c., in those industries were pretty 
fully represented in the chapters mentioned. No special effort, 
therefore, being made tp get reports from these industries, but few 
of them are included in this chapter, though they embrace the largest 
manufacturing enterprises of the State. It will be seen, however, that 
those reporting make a very creditable showing as to capital invested 
and the amount of business done. It may be safely assumed from 
the figures-given that the manufacturing and mechanical pursuits of 
the Stat« have trebled and even quadrupled since the census of 1880. 

The three thousand eight hundred and two mechanical and man- 
ufacturing enterprises given by the census of 1880, as being in North 
Carolina, report the employment of seventeen thousand one hundred 
and nine men, women and children. Their wages per year aggre- 
■ 10 
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gated 82,740,768. These enterprises also report the articles produced 
by them to be worth $20,095,037. 

The reports included inthis chapter show the following: Estab- 
lishments giving number of bauds employed by them, four hun- 
dred and two — number employed by them, ftve thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-five. Number of establishments giving capital em- 
ployed in them and also value of articles produced, two hundred and 
forty-six— capital, $4,730,150; valueof articles produced, $6,098,587. 
Establishments giving value of articles produced and also the 
amount paid labor lo produce these articles, one hundred and nine- 
ty-eight — value of articles produced, $5,712,751 ; amount paid labor, 
$1,085,222. We thus see that the amount paid labor in these estab- 
lishments is nineteen per cent, of the value of the product. 

The average amountpaid skilled labor for the State as given in this 
chapter is, for males, one dollar and fifty cents per day ; females, fifty- 
five cents per day ; unskilled men, seventy cents per day ; unskilled 
women, forty cents per day; youths, thirty-four cents per day, and 
children, twentj'-four cents per day. The average hours of laborare 
given at ten and a half. Average price of board per month is put 
at eiglit dollars and eighty cents. Average per cent, of wages paid 
in cash eighty-two per cent. ; average paid in merchandize, eighteen 
per cent. Average per cent, of adult employees who can read and 
write, seventy-two per cenl.; average children employees who can 
read and write, sixty-one per cent. Average per cent, of employees 
^)wning homes, thirty-eight per cent. Average numberof employees 
■who are reported as accumulating, thirty-six per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that this chapter presents many interesting 
facts connected with the laboring and industrial affairs of the State. 
We believe these facts are representative and reliable ufKin the sub- 
jects embraced by them. 
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TABLE No. 8, 
SHOWING CAPITAL EMPLOYED, VALUE OF PRODfJCT. AMOUNT PAID TO 
LABOR, NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, BATE OF WAGES PEE DAY, 
HOURS CONSTITUTING DAY'S WORK. PER CENT. OF WAGES PAID 
IN CASH AND IN MERCHANDISE. COST OF BOARD, GENERAL 
CONDITION OF EMPLOYEES IK THE VARIOUS MECHANI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE REPORTING TO 
THIS BUREAU, ARRANGED BY COUNTIES. 
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TABLE No. 8,— Showing Capital Employed, Valok of Product, Amocnt paid 

8TIT0TINQ Day's Work, Pkk Cent, op Wages paid in Cash and in Hbr- 

vARious Mechanical Indcstries of the State REPORTOia 
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Alauance. 

Contractor and Builder... 

Lumber Dealer 

Foundry & Hachiae Shops 

Foundry & Machine Shops 
Alexander. 

Blackemith - 

Builder & Lumber Dealer. 

Buggy and Wagon Maker 

Grain Mills, Sx 

Saw MiU and Building 

Alleghany. 

Carpenter, &c 

Anbon. 

Brick and Stone Works. . . 

Brown Stone Qi 

Lumbering and Saw Mills 

Milling 

Milling 

Carpentering 

Masonry 

Wagon and Buggy Mfg. .. 
Beaufort . 

Saw Milling 

Lumber and Shingit 

Saw Mill 

Foundry & Machine Shop. 

Coach Shop ... 

Cotton Seed Oil Mill. 

Lumber Mills... 
Bebtie. 

Carriage Works 

Printing Office 

Saw Milling 

Milling, &c 

Builders 

Bladen. 

Mf g Turpentine Tools . . . 

Saw Mill 

Bkunswick. 

Blacksmith and Builder 

Saw Milling 

Buncombe. 

Plasterer 

Wood Working Shops . . 

Building Contractor 

Carriage Maker 
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TO Labob, Number of Pebsohs Employed, Ra.te of Waubs per Day, Eoubs con- 
OHANDiSE, Cost of Boabd, Qenebal Conditiok of Employees in the 
TO THIS Bureau, akranoeb by Counties. 
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Buncombe. 

House and Bigii Painter . 
Mfr Saddles and Harness 
Iron Cornice&Siateltoorg 
Architect and Builder 
Tin and Iron Works.. 
Painting & Paper Hanging 
Harness &nd Saddlery ., 
Broom Factory 

BORKB. 

Saw Milling 

Lumbering and .Milling 

Cababrus. 

Blackami thing 

Spokes, Shuttle Blocks; &c 
Mtgr Saddles and Harneaa 
Wood Working Shops... 
Painting . - 

Caldwell. 

Boot and Shoe Maker 

Contractor 

Cutting Lumber , 

Camden. 

Saw and Grist Mill, &C-, 

Cotton Gin 

Lumlier Mills 

Cartebet. 
Masons and Plasterers . . 

Milling, &c 

Steam Saw Mill 

Saw Mills 

Menhaden Oil and Scrap 

C4SWELL. 

Saw Milling 

Contractor 

Catawba. 

Machine Shops, &c 

Manufacturer Cigars 

Book and Job I^inting., 

Lumber and Grist Mills. 

Carriage Maker 

Saw and Planing MUts ., 

Carriage and Wagon Shops i 
Chatham. 

Lumber Mills. &c 

Saw, Grist & Plajiing Millal 

Foundry & Machine Works 
Cherokee. I 

Saw & Planing Mills, &c.. 

Builder | 
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3 — Continued. 
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Chowan. 

Lumbering 

Bonder 1 

Wagon Maker, &c - , 1 

CXay. 
Saw Mills 1 

Cleveland. 

Mfgre Cotton Waips i 

Buildem 1 

Sash, Dot>rs aud BllniiH .. I 
Tio and Copper Wi)rk»T ' 1 
Foundry & Machine Wo'ks ] 

HouM Paintyr 

Printing DfBce -.- ' 1 

Shingle SHIIh '. .. 

LuDtber Mills ' 

Tanners & Harn«>8S Makert' I 
Wagon and Buggy Make^^ 1 
Machine Shoiw, &c 1 

Columbus. 

Mfr Naval Stores 1 

Blacksmith & Wheelwr'g'i 1 

Cbaven. 

8aw and Planing Mills 

Locomotive Repair Shops. I 
Lumber Manufacturers... . 1 
Contractor and Builder .. I 

Saw Milling. &c 1 

Lumber Manufucturera. .. 1 

CUMBBBLASD. 

Printing Office , 

Saw Milling 

Merchant and Miller.. .. , 1 

Cl'RKITlTtK. 

Saw Mill -,. .- 

Dare. 

Building Contractor 

Davidson. 

Steam Saw Mill .._. ... 

Saah, Doors and Blinds . . 

Printing Office . .. 

Wagon Makers 

Milling. &c .- -. 

Brick Makingand Building 

Tanning - 

Wagons, Ploivs, &c 

Davie. 

Briok-Mason & Plasterer . . 

Architect 

Saw Mill 



4,300 1,000 41 



S.OOO 

flO.OOO; 

"2^660 .. 
1.000 
1,000 



4.()O0 1.000 7 4 . 



.■),oiio 10,000 4S ; 



35.000 

:-i.oeo: 

4,000; 



50,000 . 
10,000 



8.000 2,000 10 

6.000 1,000! is' 
1.6001 r.oo; 10 

8.0001 3.500. 10 
2,8H8 609 3 
3.OO0I 1.300; 6 






ill s'il 

1 13 ^ '■< 



50. 2 50 
12i 1 50 
' 301 3 23 



5,000 
7,5<)0 

10,000 ; 40 30.. 

1.000 2,000l 400. 3 2.. 



30 2 00 

2: 1 00 

5I 1 ooi 



zed.yGOOg[e 



Reports prom Mechanical and other Employers. 



8— COKXINUED. 




1-2: 


No. hours for day's 
work. 

How often are wages 

paid f 

Per cent, increase in 
wages past year. 

Decrease. 

Average price of board 
per month. 

Per cent, of wages 

paid in cauli. 


1 

1 

1^ 


Per ct. adult empl'yeee 
who read and write. 

Perct.childnempl'ves 
who read and write. 

Per cent, of emplovees 
owning homes. 


Per ct. who save part 
ot earnings. 

iiil 


$ m.^...f...i 


10 week 

10 week. ,. 




100 

1 100 

JIO OOi ,00 

_5 00; 50 

8 to 12' 100 

8 to 13. 100 


'.'. i 50 


! 

"75 "50 .!!.Ek4ter." 


60j .. 

75. 80 35 
7.') . 


10 m'uLh ao 

13 week. .. 
.. week -. 


"35 


50 50 

.... 50 


75 

35 
25 

ioo 

'75 

60 

... 


60- --Better. 

.._ lOSame. 

-.- Same. 


75 - 


.. m'nth 26 




13 COi 100 ., ; 100 


100! 100 Better. 


75; 


... week ... 


25 


10 OO: 50 50l 100 
8 to 13 85' 15i 100 


.......Same. 

... !-... Slifihtly better. 
' Better. 




day 




50... 

50. 






7 00' 100 

8 00, 50 
10 00 100 

7 00! 100 

5 to 8 33 

8 00:-.. 


... 100 

■50: 100 

-...! 100 

..., 100 

671 50 

1 


... 1 Same. 
25I 100 Better. 










7oi 30 3015 


10 m'nth... 

10 

10 day-. .. 

10 m'nth. .. 




10 


10 Much better. 


1 O0| 


.... 


4 to 10 100 
13 00! 100 
13 00' 100 


80 

1 75 

....1 50 

50' 80 




20 
50 
50 
25 

as 
"so 

.... 

100 


25 Better. 


1 S5 


10 day 


.... 


50 Better. 


80..-- --- .. 
80 88 


10 week.. .. 




16 oo; 100 


3',.. 

1 i 
_. 100: 100 


15 Same. 


75 

75; 40.... 

7a:-.. -.. .. 
1 00... 


10 m'nth, __. 
10 day 

U m'nth .... 

10 week,' 10 




8 00' 501 60! 80... 
6 OOf 100|.-..i 50.... 

! 100....' 75... 

10 00, 100 80 .... 


Same. 

Same. 

._.- Better. 

50 Better. 








8 OOl lOOi-.-. 100 100 
10tol2! 100.... 100 100 

7 00' 100 ... 100 25 

6 001 100.... 100.-.. 

stoioi loo; ... 50.-... 

8 oa loo'....' 100 .--. 

7 00! 100 ... 100 100 

8 00 100! 

a 00 87 33 100 ... 

6to7 50 60 50.... 






















10 day.. ... 
n week. .... 
10 m'nth, 10 
10 week 






75 ..., 

50... 

60 ... 


35' 35 Better. 

n'nel lOO'Better. 
83 n'ne Better. 










50...., 


13 :week...... 




2S|-- 
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NoRTB Carolina Labor SrATrancs. 



TABLE No. 






■=1 I 



1-11 

I in II fi 






Bailder 

Wagon MaanfactuTer 1 

Saw Milliog ... 

Naval StcffCB. &c . . . 

Steam Saw Mills _. 1 

Steam. Saw &, Grist Mills. 
Durham. 

Fresco &Omaoi't~lPaiiit*g 1 

PaiDtinf; Contractor 

Briclf Contractor 

Marble Worker. _._. 1 

Hooee PaintJnt; . . . 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker 1 
Saddleand Ha.nies6)Iak<'rs 1 

Smokine Tnb.iceo 1 

CoacbMftk'g&Undertak'g 1 

BuUdingOintractor 1 

Brick' Miuion and Plaslerer 
Cig'r'tle&SoH.kg Tobacco I 
CMTiagear.d W.igoii Shops ] 
Bnilding Conlractor 1 



2.CKW 6.000 1.0 



5.000 3.a<N.I 20 10 4 5! 



Painting 

Builder _ . 

Building Ciiniracior 

Printing Office . 
Carriage & Wagon Maker 
MUling 

FORSYTB. 

Tailoring 

Wagon Blanufacturing _ 
Bu^y and Carriage Maker 
Printing Office __ __. .. 

Hanfr Saw Milts. &c 

Printing Business 
Manufacturer of Wagons 
House Painter 
B'iWrs.&Sash.Do'rs&Bl'ds 
Wagon Manufacturers 

Saw Mills 

Book and Job Printing 
Foundry & Machine Shops 
Marble and Stone Works 
Plastering _. 

Franklin. 

Carpenters, _ 

Milling, &c 



11,000 3,200 13 T 



eOoioOO 1 900.000 350,o6o TOO 150 173 g ' 



a«0.000 »4.89745."iiT6 ( 
4.000 1,500 
70.000 .. _.150 40 . 



10,000 5.000 40 30 . 
1,500 6 4.. 



13,000 

10,000 
5.000 
5.000 

4,000; 

lo.oito; 
4,000! 
40,000 

ion 



1,050 
14.000 

15.000 . 

11,000 
4.000 

ib.ooo 

3,484 1,303: 6 8 . 

45,000 30,000! 50 50.. 

1.900 l,000l 5 3 . 

65,000 13,000 65 50 .. 

19,000 6,000 S-2 35.. 

2,000 575. 7 6 . 



6,000 30 20 . 
1.800 9 9.. 

5 a 

4,000 18' 14 . 



6 1 25... 

! 3 1 35.. 

■ 30 1 75 . 

4 1 15 . 



9 


To 




5 


8« _. 


*". 


(HI , . . 


i .10 


no 






51 




1 .-K) 


75 






U 










5 


T. 




! H 






3. 






6 


65 




8 


JW 
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Reports prom Mechanical and other EMPrx)YEHS. 



* IS 
I Hi 



1 1 

^1 ''' 






g „- 'la the moral and 
c ^.educational con- 
■S'S dition better or 



10 'day . 

10 jday . 
10 iweek 
13 week 
10 week 
10 iweek 
10 week 
10 jweek 
10 jn-eek. 
10 jweek 
10 week 
10 day .. 



10 week. 

10 week 

10 week, 

10 week. 
IS 

10 jweek. 

10 ;daj 

10 week. 

10 week 

10 day . 

10 week 
10 
10 



6 00 85 

8 00 10 

3 to 8 50 

6 00 25 



15 



100 



lotoia^ 100 

10 00 100 
18 50- 100 
13 50 100 

10tOl2 100 
18 50, 100 
I to 10 100 
0to30 100 
15 00 100 

lOtolK 100 

ii)toi6: 100 
8 to 15, 100 
10tol2 100 

13 00| 

10 001 80 

13 001 100 

10 00| 100 

13 OOi 50 

10 00, 100 

12 OO; 100 
8 00' 100 
12tol5 100 
lOtolS' " 
13tol5! 100 

10 OO: 100 
Btol3. 100 

10 00' 60 
10tol3' 100 
■ 8 OOi 67 
8 00 100 
Stol5, 100 
10tol3i 100 

12 OOi 100 

13 00, 100 



'neiWorae. 
...iBetter. 
lOSome better, 
'ne Some better. 



30 Better. 
L'neiSome better. 

-- Better. 

I'ne No better. 
I'neiNo change. 
I ne.n'ne.No better. 
10, 10 Better. 
50 50 About same. 
.. ,... Morally better. 

iSome better. 

5 lO'ImprVgall time 
SOjEducat'lly better 



38 

13 

'so 


50 
16 
25 
100 
100 
66 

100 
100 
80 
100 


Z. 

.... 


n'nein'ne Woree. 
33Q'ne|Better. 
S 6:Same. 

. Much better. 

SSn'neSame. 

33. 14^ 

85 ._. Better. 
50 90 Better. 
35; 50iSome better. 
50; 90|Much better. 


"33 


100 
100 

"90 
80 
60 
100 


"ioo 


75 7slBetter. 

as. 25 Better. 

n'nen'nel Worse. 

60 flOiBetter. 
75^ 5(^Same. 
50 75.Better. 










.... 


66 

100 
50 




33 ...IBetter. 

50 33 Better. 

. .. lOOiBetter. 
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North Carolina Labor Statistics. 



TABLE NO. 



3". 

l! 

-nl 

Ji.i 
ei 



Franelik. 

Tiilding Contractor 
arriaKe and. Wagon Shops 

Coach Repair Shop 

Milling, Sec 

Gaston. 

Millint; 

SawMUls.&c 

Mfr Sewing Machines &c 

Sash, Doors and Blinds.&c 

Sasfa, Dooreand Blinds... 
■Gates. 

Steam Saw and Grist Hill. 

House Painting 

Saw and Grist Mill 

-Orahau. 

Saw Milling 

■Granville. 

Hardware .Tin&GunSmith 

Wagon Manufacturer. . 

Sasn, Doors, Blinds, &c 

Building Contractor!) . . 
-Orkbme. 

Building Contractor... 

General Repair Shope. . 

Saw Mill 

■GCILFORD. 

Cotton Mills - 

Harness and Saddlery . 

Foundi^ & Machine Shops 

House Painting 

Printing Office - 

Saeb, IkKtrs and Blinds... 

Builders' Supplies - - . 

Wagon Maker, &c 

Carriage & Buggy Maker. 

Building, &c 

Halifax. 

Milling,&c 

Printing Office 

Mnfg Wagons, Car'gea, &( 

Saw Milling, &13 

Harnett. 

Saw and Grist Mills 

Saw and Planing Mills . . . 

Milling. Sc 

Milting, Ginning, &c 

Haywood. 

Hotel, &c - 



1 I I 



3.000 
4.000 
3,000 
a,500 
6,000 



15,000 
3,500 
7,000 



100.000 
15,000 
45,000 



|!^ 



ml' 

i. § I- ■ s 



1:1 i 



4..J- ..■ 4$1 60*.. 



14,006 Sa 25 261 3.. 



(^..^OO .. 
20,0(W, 
1,500 



4 I 50,000 15,0m)i 3. 



M 


1 an 


4 


1 50 


an 


a 60. 


fi. 




3 


1 ,'«i 


75 


1 50 


H3 


1 50, 


H' 


1 25. 


3 


1 as 


35 


] 66. 


4S 


1 00. 



3001 25 
5(H)| 10 

,OO0l 40 



3 25' 60 40 



10 5! 5..'...' 3 001 CO 
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Heports from Mechanical axd other Employers. 



imii 



..I 10 
• J 10 



50....! ; 10 irr'glr 



SS. 1 



. week. I .. 109tol3 60 

t week j 

! week. I.... 35il0tol3 100 

I day. '- I 6 00 7H 

thi ... 56tolO 100 
day ..I.......... 8 OOl 100. 

week.' J10tol& 100 

week.: 6i... ; 10 OO' 100 
week.! 10 00' 100 



tolO; 50 
to 10 23 
8 00 50 









1 




















75 


.... ,60 


35 


'"56 
75 


50'.-.. 

30;.-. 

50 36 










75 

75 


'.'.- "45 

.-..| 45 
















40 


30 


20 




















60 


40 


16 




















7R 


75 


50 


25 



10 

10 

2-wek 

10 iweek 
10 day. 
10 week 



10 I 



L'nth;_ 



12 00 1 
10tol3 1 

13 50 1 



8 to 121 100 




t0tol5< 100 




i0tol2, 100 




lOtolSi 100 




8 0(^ 100 




*toio; 100 




lOtolSI 100 




8 Ool 100 




lotoia; 100 





3 a a „ 
si ^1 



Is the mural and 
educational con- 



Irt'neiWoree. 
i SO.Better. 
n'neiWoree. 



lOOl 



61 lOI^B 



JBetter.. 

]Better. 
nei .. Better. 
83| 100 Same. 
»0| 60 Better. 



50 90-. 
751 50 25 
50: 75 50 



a'nejn'ne Better. 
75 50 Better. 
50 75 Better.- 



5 to 8 76 
_ 15 00 100 -. 
_ 10tol2 66 



...6to8i 100:--- 90... 
_8tol0: 50' SO 90i.. 
..16 to 10 50 50 751 100 n' 



1010tol2! 100,. 
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Haywood, 
Saw MillinK... 
Lumber HillB . 

Builder 

Lumber Hilla 

. Hkndbbson. 

Hilling and Building 1 

Builder, ftc I 

Furniture. *c — 1 

Canning Fruits, &a 

Hkstfobd. 

Hilling, &c , 1 

Lumbering 1 

Hyde. 

Sawing.&c 

Wood* Iron Repair Shops 1 
Saw Hilla, Lumber, &c , . . 1 

Iredell. 
Saah, Doors and Blinds . , . ] 

Tin and Sheet Iron 1 

Blacksmith ACaT'iage Sh'p 1 

I^ntinK Office 1 

Saw Mill and Building .. 1 

Carriage Maker.. 1 

Foundrj and Hacbine Shop 1 

Jackhon. 

Saw Hilling, &c 

Lumbering 

Lumbering 1 

Hfg Lumber and Kaolin ] 

Johnston. 
Steam Saw Hills. &c . . 1 
Saw Hilling, dtc . . i 
Undertak'r&WoodWker, I 

Jones. 
Saw and Grist Hilts ... 1 

Hilling I 

Saw Mill. 

Lenoir, 

Boot and Shoe Maker 1 

Printing Office 1 

Tin and Sheet Iron Works 1 
Blacksmith & Wbeelwrig't 1 

Lumber and Sbingleti I 

Carriage & Buggj Maker. . . 

Lincoln. 



I 6_ 

13 « S.Ofl 






[if. 



P 



700 130 7 4'. 



18,000 8,000 SO «.. 
29,000 6,600 20 1^.. 
2,800 1,100 7 5 . 



1,000 760 fl &-- 



2.000I 

2,000' 
1.00» 

a.aoo' 

1.700 


4,886 
'8,000 


1,875 .. 
'.'-'-'.- 8 

2.000 e 

2,000 14 

3: 

12 


6: 
f 
3 

4 
10 


10.000: 


50.000 


10 


19.000 
3.500: 
4.000 

7.5.0001 


35,000 

"3,000 


20 

1,600; 10 
1,800 7 
1,000 30 


18 
5 

9 
20. 


40.001)' 
75.000 

e.ooo 


.w.ooo 

10.000 
3,500 


4.000 25 
7.000 ISO 
1.^00 10 


50 
5 


800- 
16.000 


1..500. 
5,000 


8 

1.500 .- 


S 



7,000 2,500 30 12.. 



8t3 00$.. 
2 60... 

1 00. 1' 

1 50... 
1 50... 

1 75I... 
20 I 50... 

10 1 50... 



00.. 



3 00.... 

1 60,... 



12 
10 


2 00... 
200... 


3 


200... 
1 50... 
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3.— CoNTnanm. 




Some better. 

Better. 
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North Carolina Labor Statistics. 



COUNTIES. 



la 



^ > Cl, O 



Lincoln. 
Milling.&c 12 

McDowell. 

Brick Making & Plastering 9 

Wagon Making, jfec 13 

Carpentering, &c 10 ■ 

Lumber Manufacturer ... 10 

MiUwTight - -.-.. 10 

Blacksmith _ . . 12 

Macon. 

Saw Milling . !. 8 

WagonMaking , 12 

Madison. 

Woodworker , 

Tin Shop _.. 

Martin. 

Coach Maker 12 

Lumber and Shingles | 10 

Painting, &c _.! 2 

Mrcklenburo. 

Furniture Factory _..' 12 

Roots, Herbs, &c .,13 

Foundry & Machine Shops IS 
Sash. Doors and Blinds ...j 13 
General Iron Works \ 12 



MONTOOMKRT. 

Corn and Flour Mills - 11 

Wagon Shops ' 10 

Saw Mili.&c ; 6 

MOOBE. 

Eounders and Machinists . 12 

Saw Milling 13 

Carriages and Buggies ■ 12 

IronFound'rH& jMach'nists. 12 
Lumber, Shingles & Laths. 12 

Nash. 
CarriageManufBCturers. .. 12 

New Hanovek. 

Machine Shops . . 13 

Building Contractor 1 8 

Northampton. 
, Saw Mill and Grist Mill, &c 12 
Wagon and Buggy Shops., 13 
Wheelwright & Und'rtak'rl 12 

Brick-Mason. &c 8 

Lumber Business 11 

Masonry, &c ■ 4 



30.000 80,000 13,000 

30,000, 30,000' 

100.000 125,0001 41,600 

8,000 15,000 7,000 

50,000 110,000! 30,000 



430 



1,000.. 



4,fl0 
2,800 _ 

6,000 :. 
3,000 



.4,000 
3,500 
8,500 
3,500 
1,500 3,0001 2,200 



3,000:.. 







fi >*o & .< . S 



> 55 1 50- 

.. 11 4 50.. 

. 95 2 00;., 

.' 30, 1 50.. 

80 2 00'.. 

.■ 5 1 36,.. 

4 1 25,.. 
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a.— CONMNtTKD. 


1, 
f 


1 

fil 

^ i;2 






1 

3 
L 


S 

if 
P 


Decrease. 

Average price of boan; 
per month. 


1. 


1 fg 


ig El^^Iathemoraland 

r:— >s ,a 15 ? educational con- 
2I .t}:t-p dition better or 
aft ?,= ! , C worse? 


t 50 




«. 


12 

10 
12 
10 
11 
12 
10 

13 
10 

13 
10 

10 
12 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
10 

10 

11 

10 
10 
10 

11 

10 

10 

10 
13 
10 
10 
10 

11 


week. 

week. 

day 

ni'ntli 

day 

m'ntb 

day.. 

we«4k. 
week. 

week 

week. 

day 

week 

week. 

week. 

week 






( 8 00 

10 00 

800 
a 01 


75 


25 50i-....'... SOJSanie. 










100;... 35' 50i 

25! 75_...| 501 flOln'ne 
100; ... 10.---! lOOi 50 
lOOi . 501-. in'nen'ne 

66i 80 75' B0| 35. 10 
loo; ! .. 1 

....| 100 30 75I 75n'ne 
50] 50 25: 50| 65 25 

50 50 10' 67^ 67 35 
lOOj , «7; 67 67 

75 35 100' 751 SO' 50 
100|--.-n'nei | - 10 
33I 67 50- 50 33 . 












Perhaps better. 




10 




60 




20 




ia 8O0 
10 «to8 

- »" 

35 6 to 10 
.... 6 00 


Morally better. 










Better. 










Weme. 
























45 








BOO 

900 
800 

HtoR 














50 


30 






4( 


"5 

10 






75 

7B 

1 W 


M 


30 


10 00 

...1 13 00 
..., 13 00 

....; 13 00 

...liotoia 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

5ft 
50 
100 

75 
6U 


.... 100 
... !00 
.. 80 
.„. 100 
.... 100 
.... 100 

,50 75 
50 67 

.-..; 100 

25: 100 
50: .. 


lOffin'ne 50 
100^ 

,...: 5;.... 

.-..1 20: 25 
.. : 15| 30 

....1 5 10 

...i 50; 67 
..-,r 25. 35 

lOOl 75' 100 

1 
.... 50 50 

.i 50 

.-.. n'nel 35 
n'nen'ne; . 

.. 35 50 

100 16 .. 
.. 25. 10 


Belter. 
Better. 

LIT 








^.^e. 










Better. 


75 


■;:: 


40 




8 00 
6 50 
6to8 

8 to 15 


Better. 












40 


m'Dth 
m'nth 

irr'glr 

day 

m'nth 

week 
























.__ ' 10 00 




6( 








501 50, 100 
33; 67; 75 

100j.._.' 100 

lOOi „.[ 100 


Better. 


60 

75 

1 36 




80 






5 to 10 
10 00 
15 00 


Same. 

Better we tbink. 










week, 
day 






100 
50 


' 75I....1 25' 




SO 


25 








7 00 
8 to 12 
13 50 
StolO 
800 
700 


60 


68 .. 1 BOjn'ne 


Same. 




































m'nth 
m'nth 
daT._ 






50 
100 
100 


SO 


10 


; 
















M . 




fil 












lOffl-— 1 50 20 


Better. 
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II 



Onsw>w. 

Builder, Ac 

Pamlico. 
Hds aad Poplar Lumber. . 1 
Saw and Orist Mill . . ' ] 

Pasquotank. 
Steam, Saw and Grist Hills 1 
Seine.Twine&Nett'KHiUs I 

Saw and Planing Mills 1 

Printing Office . 1 

Lumber Mills 1 

Carriage & Machine Shops 1 
Cotton Seed Oil Mills 

Pender. 
Wagon and Buggy Maker. 1 

PERIjUIUANS. 

Qeneral Milling 

Milling, &c 1 

Mllling.&C 

Person. 

Millii^. &c 1 

Carriages & Undertaking. 1 

Milllng.&c 1 

Milling,&c. ..;... 1 

Pm. 

Buggy und Wagon Maker. 1 
Iron and Marhle Works... 1 

Polk. 

8a<^ Mills .- 

Randolph. 

Hardwood Lumber 1 

Cotton Mills 1 

Carriage and Buggy Maker 1 
Saw and Planing Mills ... 1 
Spokes and Shuttle Blocks 

Carriage Maker 1 

Manufacturing Cliairs ... J 

RiCHlfONT). 

Wheehv'ght & Blacksmithi I 
Lumlier and Tur])entine . , 3 
BOBESON. 

PrintingOffice 1 

Building Contractor 1 

Rockingham. 
Builder and Bos Maker. . . 1 

Printing Office 1 

House and Sign Painter .. 
Milling 



10.000' 16.000 
38,000 30,000 



4N,000 6a,K00 



1,000 2,500 



■S >■ S . 



S L I S O s - •= S i' 

is I ':'iisi if 







aa 


2 0(1.... 


10 


1 00.... 






1H 


1 80l.„. 


7 


1 so:.... 


aa 


2 00|,„. 


6 


8 00.... 




1 S5:..,. 



no SO' 

4 4| 


6' 8:.. 441 
l! '..' 6' 


1 ail 
aoo[ 


BO 


60 801 


.1..!,.. m 




no 


as i4| 
1 r 


3 e .., »i 

'. ;..| r 


1 iiSi 

ioo| 




18, 8. 


; !V": 


150J. 





26. lOL. 
43 7. 1 
9 6 

IK 6|.. 



18' 1 3S 7S 

I 40' 1 OOl 50 
6 1 00|.... 



I la 6 6 1 75L... 



!0,000j I.WIO 12' 2.. 
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3.— CONTINITED. 



>3 




lISlSI 
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Views of Mechanical and other Employers. 

The following are extracts from letters to the Bureau on various 
subjects from Mechanical and other Employers in the different coun- 
ties of the Slate: 

ALAH&NCE. 

C. C. T. — This is a manufacturing town (Burlington). Employees of the facto- 
ries are paid weekly in money and trade where they please, and seem to be happy 
and contented. They dress well, and some of them have saved money and own 
housea of their own. 

The farmers of this county ai-e well to do as a class, especially tlie tobacco plant- 
ers. I cultivated one and one-fifth acres in tobacco last season, and kept a strict 
account of tlie cost, including rent of land, fertihzer and manure bought, wood 
for curing, cost of cultivating, hauling, marketing, allowed myself two dollars 
per day for all work I did, and seventy-flve cents for other labor per day, and 
after deducting-all these expenses, I had one liuudred and fifteen dollars for the 
proceeds of the one and one-fifth acres. In 1888, the gross proceeds from three 
acres were two hundred and twenty-five dollars; in 1885, from three acres, four 
hundred and fifty dollars; in 1884, six hundred dollars; in 18S3, four hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

PSOPHIBTOES Planing Mills. — It is our opinion that the moral, and perhaps the 
financial condition of the country is better, but the educational is not. We have 
here about four months of public school a year, and the children improve very 
little. The colored people are paying a great deal more attention to education 
than are the whites. 

We c^ say as to the character of our labor, that it is rather a pleasant labor, 
and easily got along with. We have never had a particle of trouble with our 
workingmen. If they are not satisfied with their wages, they do not ask for more, 
but quietly tjuit. In fact, they always try to make some little excuse for leaving. 



Manager Buggy and Wagon Factory.— You will see we only commenced busi- 
ness recently, and have built shops since we commenced; have a floor containing 
3,800 square feet. Think prospects good for a large business in a year or so. 

This is the terminus of the Statesville & Western R. R. , and will be quite a place 
if we can get men to come here and go into some manufacturing business. One 
gentleman here is giving lots to all who agree to build three hundred dollar houses 
on the same. We want cutton mills, tobacco factories, planing mills, machine 
shops, &c. We have the finest view of the mountains that can be obtained at any 
point in this section, and are only six miles from All Healing Springs. A visit to 
this place will pay any one who contemplates starting a manufactory. 
ALLEGHANY. 

CONTEACToa.— 7-The condition of labor is improving some in this section. We 
have bad short crops for the past few years, and they are short at least one-third 
this year. The moral condition of this county is very good, and their educational 
condition is improving. 
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ANSON. 

Brown Stone Quabries. — We are just developing quanieB and getting them 
into a working condition. 

The labor ifl of a very Bony class in this county, and is nearly all colored. Skilled 
labor cannot be had here, and I have to import it from the North. I can get three 
times the amount of work out of Northern laborers than I can out of colored 
laborers, and anj therefore thinking seriously of importing Northern labor ail 
through. 

Lumbering.— Labor in this section of the State is very unsteady and unreliable. 
I think good smart labor could do well here, I use all white labor. 

We need about three or four thousand good laboring men in this county, to re- 
place those who have gone west in the last two years. 



Masonry. — The educational and moral condition of the working people is im- 
proving, and 1 think they are getting in a better financial condition than formerly. 
Things look prosperous around here now and, I Ijelieve, will continue so. 

Blacksmith. ^The moral and social condition of our employees are better, but 
I cannot say that their financial condition gets any better. Our free schools are 
open in winter for a few weeks, and are crowded while running, but are so short 
as not to beof much benefit. We have a very good subscription school through 
the summer for those who are able to pay and can spare the time. 

B. & M. — The educational condition of this community is slowly improving, 
though very slowly. The morals, of course, will improve as theeducation im- 
proves. 

The financial condition of this township, as well as of Ashe county, is retro- 
grading to some extent, as this is a farming and stock-raising county, and the 
prices of live stock, as well as farm products, natwally tend to reduce the finan- 
cial condition of all our mountain counties west of the Blue Eidge. 

We have vast beds of ores, (principally iron,) but no railroad, and therefore none 
are sold or mined. 

The social condition is as good, or better, than two years ago. We have very 
few colored persons in tiiis vicinity, and no distillery or bar rooms, consequently 
our moral and social condition is as good, or better, than two years ago. 

R. K. P.^The general condition of the county is improving. Farmers are do- 
ing a better business than ever before. The fish culture is advancing rapidly and 
successfully. The Ashe County Bromide Arsenic Springs are within six miles of 
our place {Weaver's Ford). From fifteen to twenty wagons running from the 
springs to depot hauling water. There are at least forty laborers employed daily 
to do the work about the springs, and all kept under strict discipline by the man- 
ager. Quite a number of boarders were there this summer from all parts of the 
United States. There were ten last year from California. There is a vast amount 
of iron ore and other minerals in the section of country west of the Blue Ridge. 
The great demand of our county is a railroad, that the world may find out what 
natural resources our country contains. Our county as a grass and stock grow- 
ing section cannot be surpassed. 
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BEAVrOHT. 

LuMBRK AND HiLLiNH.— Tha gimeral syHtcm and management of our laboring 
liandij has Kruatl)' improved for tlie i)a8t two yean. In fact, a gradual change haA 
been perceptible for the past four yenta. The majority of the men, enpecially the 
oolonit men, that we liave In our employ, have been with un for Ave years, and 
they nt<i!m to take an interent in their work, and want to mtain their place*. 
PolitioK do not mvm to atmorl) their chief intereNt, aH formerly. 

J. D. B, — Thlti in an agricultural ournuunity nearly altogether. One Hmall fiaw 
mill Ih running, but doing very little, wliile another, a better and larger one, is in 
pro<;pMM of conntru(ition. 

The farming and mill handH work alHiut on an average not more than ten houn 
(wr diem. Men's wages in the mill are oevonty-ft ve eiinttt ptr ilay, and on the farm 
tlfty (M-ntM ])iir day. Wonw-n are jjaid thirty-five centH a day for working on the 
farm, and childri-n twenty-tlva to thirty-live c^unbt a day fur their work. 

The priHluctM of the (country ore corn, oweet potatooH, rice, cotton, fruit, &c. 

W. (J,— TliiH MHttlon of our Stato in in miioh wtmie condition than I have ever 
KVMi it. It hoM lieen gi'Owing wortio financially Himw} 1S81. 

(!urli<w liugH. jKitatu bugH and hog oholera are very wirlouii drawhaclu to the 
faruiert*. Tlif utate of tlio county lit wonw' In evrTy woy than it ha« been for nix 
yearn. The fannent in thir) HO<;tion do notcD-ojferate together in olubH or alilancen. 

I.alKir itt much denioraliited and very iiiforior, iwing miwtly colored. 

lK<iN-W0HKK.~Tli() WaHliington Iron Works were ewtablinhed hero in 1HW4 with 
a very nmall Utginning, and have Hteadlly incn<aae<l in hIzc and oai>aclty. 

The moral and Hixsial i^ndition of the working jioople of thin town ban won- 
derfully im]}rov(«] in the lant two years, and. In conHequence, their financial 
and educational condition has alatj iingn'oved. The facilitieH for educating the 
iworer (ilass of whlliw is not at good as it should be, but still there seems to b» 
Mome iuipro veil lent. ' 

(Joacii-Makkr. — The thing moHt netnleil by our lalN)rinK (HNiple here is some- 
thing to do. ThP lumber inUtrext gives employment to a great many common 
lalKirers in this section, while a great many are out of employment a part of the 

I think we need industrieH of nome kind establislied here to give employment 
to our skilled labor, whicli is almost languishing for want of something to do in 
their resjieotive linen of work. We have land and material that could be utilized 
in giving emi)lo)'m«'nt to many of our laborers, and give a good return for capital 
inviHtted. 

(JdttoN Herd Oil Hillh.— In addition to the oil business, I employ a number of 
hands on steamers. Tlie otlltters rec^eive from fifty dollars to ninety dollars per 
month, and the crew twenty dollars jier month, I also employ a nnmt)or of men 
to discharge and load Mteamers, paying them fifteen to twenty cents per hour. 

laminforTOed by the farmers that lalx>ris alvmt the «ame as heretofore— wages 
eight dollars and ten dollar*) |if r month, with rations. (Carpenters receive one dol- 
lar and tlfty cent* to thrao dollars per day, duiieniling on the character of the build- 
ing. In this clans of work there has twen no change of rates for several years. As 
to the lumtxir busine.ts, It hai doubled in this section in the i>ast two years. Moat 
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of the labor, except that done by skilled workmen, ia perfonned by negroes, who 
are as a rule improvident, and spend their wages aa fast as earned, still a 
number have provided themselves with homes, and as they can Uve on small 
wages, there is no suffering among them in this section. Ail that will work can 
find employment, though however, there is a considerable number of them, espe- 
cially the young women, who have no visible means of support. The colored 
schools seem to be well attended. Upon the whole, I think there is little change 
in the condition of the laboring class. The; will work when in need, and spend 
their earnings for anything to gratify their whims, and let to-morrow take care of 
itself. House rent and provisions are very low. Some are living in their own 
hous^ and are engaged in a small grocery business; others are farming aa tenants, 
and some own small farms. 

A. P. — So far as interest in education is concerned, I think the masses are im- 
proving, but in morals I could not say that there is any improvement. Financially 
both races seem very much pressed. Would say that in this vicinity, as I suppose 
in nearly all others, there are man; youths growing up in ignorance and idleness 
with no visible means of suppoH. 

I ant truly glad that you have established a Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
would say that I have answered the questions in a general way to the best of my 
ability, and will render any aid at any time I can to the Bureau. 

Saw-Millinq. — I think that the working class of this section are as well paid 
as anywhere in the country. I have been in charge of men for ten years, and 
have alwaj^ had to pay one dollar per day for good men. We have a store, but 
do not compel bands to trade with us, and do not give any orders, but most of 
them trade at our store. The most necessary things needed in this section are 
echools and churches. 

BERTIE. 

Casriaob Making and Repairing.— Owing to several bad crops our people 
generally have not advanced financially as well aa they would otherwise. A bad 
crop affects every other business very materially. Our educational, moral and 
social condition remains very much as it was two years ago. Education is rather 
neglected as a rule. 

Saw Mill and Bthldinq. — The educational, moral and social condition of our 
community is, I am sure, twenty-five per cent, better than four or five years ago; 
but I do not think financial matters have improved in the past two years more 
than ten per cent. 

8aw-Millino, &C.— For the last four years we do not think our people have im- 
proved financially— «icept as regards the colored race; they have very much 
improved, morally, educationally and, to some degree, financially. AH of which, 
we think, is due to a temperance movement among them. Two years of bad 
crops have had a depressing effect upon our people, as they are mostly farmers. 

BUNCOMBE. 

ItNNEft, Oaltanizbd Cornicb, &c. — We have better facilities for education at 
present than we have had in the past. Wages are lower than last year, generally, 
l^ twenty-five per cent. Work is not as plentiful as last year. There was a savings 
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bank opened h«re on April 30t1i, and circulara wi^re taken to the workingnien at 
tb«ir work on Saturday, soliciting lliem to put in the bank what they could of 
their earnings, and there were over two hundrod dollars put in the flret Saturday 
night between the hours of six and eight o'clock. I think a very good beginning. 
A good many of the mechanics are trying to own a home by paying so much 
monthly. We have a new cotton factory, furniture factory, ice factory, two 
wood working machine ahopa. also lumber yards: altogether employing about 
tlve hundred hands in these new enterprises. There is a small foundry and 
machine shop, which casta about twice a week. The morality, taking into con- 
eideration the location of Asheville and the mountainous country, I think, is 
above the average. There are a great many uneducated people here. There is a 
considerable amount of money to loan at present, at »ight per cent., and still 
increawng. I think the social condition of the people very good. Asheville 
surrounded with beautiful scenery and mountain views, and is a healthy place; 
but the weather is very changeable. There are a great many rich visitors who 
oome and go to and from Asheville, consaquBntly it is buildiag up rapidly; there 
lire three fine hotels, built within two years— one in the place, one now nearly 
completed one and a half miles out, one last year five miles out, 

Abchiteot and Builder. — I think that one ot the greatest curses that is detri- 
mental to the advancement and uplifting of our meohanics and laboring men is 
intemperance. Many and many a good skilled mechanic that I -pay from three 
to three and a half dollars per diem could become independent, if he would not 
waste his money in dissipation. In my opinion, this is the great oppressor of 
the workingmen. This cause alone, debars a great many men from- a society 
that would have a tendency to elevate them. Another thing that I have observed 
for the last ten years, is that our American, especially our Southern mechanics, 
cause no trouble with the people; it is invariable the foreigner that gets up the 
broils. Colleges for the instruction and advancement of mechanics in the South 
is another thing that would advance our workingmen. 

Plain and Ornamental PlastbroIo, — I can simply say that the educational, 
financial and moral condition, so far as I am able to judge, is not what it is 
among working people in other places where I have worked, but is on the upgrade. 
The educational facilities for working people have been very poor until within 
tbe last twelve months. We now have free schools both for white and colored 
children. 

Broom Manufacturer.— Though in a well-wooded section of the State, I am 
still compelled to buy my handles and broom com fiom the North and West. 
Broom corn grows to perfection in this State, but few attempt its culture; reason 
unknown. It should average to the farmer from thirty to fifty dollar per acre, 
with less care than corn, cotton or tobacco. Although the cry is " home indus- 
tries," &c., merchants, as a rule, prefer to buy the product from without the 
State. For ita second year, this, the only broom factory, ao far as is known in 
the State, ia progressing slowly, but has come to stay. 

House and Sign Painter.— Work is scarcer than for five years in our city, I 
have been in the painting business three years in this city. Land is held at such 
3S, that a journeyman cannot pay for a lot lo build on at the wages 
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received. Rent has increased and taxes have increased ia the laat rear. You 
caoDot rent a tvo-rdom house in one mile of the court-houae for lees than five 
dollars per month, and wood coata you twodollarsandahalf percord and coal five 
dollars per ton in advance. 80 you gee that a man working at seventy-five cents 
per day, and only averaging aibout twenty days per month, cannot save anything. 
If he can live at all. he does well 

Painter and Papee Hanoeh.— It seems to us that workingmen could doniuch 
better if it waa not for whisky. Some of our men whom we pay two dollars per 
day do not keep out of debt; they spend their money Saturday nights and Sun- 
days. We are workers ouraelvea. 

Mahdfacturbr of Harness. Saddles, &c,^We tliink the educational and 
moral condition of our euipioyefs is improving. We think fnore ftttention is 
given to educational matters by the negroes than by the whites— that is, among 
the class who work daily for their living. The demand for skilled labor is con- 
stantly increaaing. However, in regard to our particular busineas, there are 
more workmen out of employment now than last year this time, owing, we think, 
to the restriction of (wholesale) trade caused by the quarantine regulations. This 
section and Knoxville. Tenn., supplies South Carolina, Georgia and a part of 
Florida with the greater part of their harness and saddle goods. 

J. C. C. — I think it needless for the working claas to ask for anything better 
than they are getting, so long as that monster, greed, has the capitalists at will. 
I will say, that in this county there is not that conaideration paid to the working 
class that should be. 



Blacksmith and Caepf.nteb. — Our free schools are not what they ahould be, 
and not well attended. We need some some live, energetic men in our town to 
wake things up. 

T. L. — We had a bad crop last year, but our prospect is hett«r this spring. We 
have from two to four months free school, and thej are well attended. As a 
general thing our people are poorer now than they were three years ago, thoi^h 
white and black are working harder. 

BURKE. 

Saw-Milling. — The lumber business has almost absorbed everything else on the 
lines of the railroad; all the floating labor have quit the farm, and gone to the saw 
and shingle mills. The owners of those enterprises can scarcely live. As all the 
lumber in close proximity to the railroad will soon be exhausted. 

CABABRUS. 

Spokes, Handles and Shuttle-Blocks. — Owing to scarcity of timber, I have 
not been able to carry on my business more than half the time during the past 
year. 

In regard to the flnancial condition of this aection, it is growing worse, owing 
to bad seasonsfor the past few years. Nor are the farmers thriving as they should. 
■This being a cotton county, in my estimation, only makes it worse. The farmers 
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plant nothing to eat, and depend entirely on a mortgage they give in January to 
the merchant to run them, until they have plant«d, raised, gathered and hauled 
their crop of cotton in to him. They moved their smolie houses to Baltimore 
several years ago, and will, in a few years, unless there is a great change, have 
their cribs and granaries out west. Another great drawback is, that labor can- 
not be depended on in the country. Wages are very low, and the laborer who 
wants to worlc cannot afford to do it at the prices paid. The best colored labor 
have the emigrant fever, and are moving to California. In and around our town 
the financial condition of the laborer is good. We have two cotton mills here, 
both of which employ a large number of hands, who, as a general thing, live 
well. The employees are well cared for, and provided with comfortable cottage 
houses, gardens. &c. , Each mill has for the children of its workmen a good Sun- 
day-School, c.irried on by the Superintendent, 

Cakpbnter. — The educational condition of the working people of this section, 
I think, moves at a slow but steady-pace. The moral condition fluctuates with 
the amount of ardent spirits used. The financial condition of the laboring class, 
I fear, is steadily growing worse. Of the unskilled labor (hireling), few live with- 
in their income. Of skilled laborers, few are able to live comfortably, educate 
their children and be useful in the community. 

Socially, I think a man stands on his merits. If he is upright and dignified he 
commands respei^t. The chief hindrance "to sociality with the laboring class, I 
think, is want of intelligence on their part. It is next to impossible to impro<^ 



Sboe-Makino, Tin-Wokk and Canning.— Our people, both white and colored- 
are certainly giving more attention to the education of their children, and, as a 
natural consequence, are improving in their moral and int«llectual condition, 
while there is some progress in a financial way. 

I am sorry to say not much is being done here yet in the manufacturing line, 
but am free to say that I think there is abundant opportunity here, and in our 
county, for manufacturing of many kinds. I am persuaded that w^ need most 
in this county something to bring ub money. We are all the time sending ont 
money, and have but little to bring it back again. 

I have commenced a small canning business here, which is I'ather an experi- 
ment, and am working but few hands. 

Building Contbactor.— The moral standing of all my employees is good — men 
of sober habits, and all have a fair education. 

Cdttino Lumber.— I do not run my mill regularly, and when I do run I gen- 
erally pick good hands that I know I can rely on. We have less trouble in set- 
tling with hands who can both read and write. 



LUHBBItlNQ. — The great trouble with ordinary hands is that they will not work 

steadily and continuously. If they are paid any cash, they are done working 

till that is spent. They will only work as their hunger compels them to. At 

' the same time, those who do work seem to be no better off than those who do not. 
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They can live on nothing, or spend a fortune. Our experience is that tbej wqrk 
better and more continuously on. small wages than they do on large wages. As 
laborers, and nhile working, I think they give fair service. 

Theee remarks apply to both white and colored laborers. I work toth colors, 
and they seem to work together harmoniously. 

QlNNiNQ. — The Murational and moral condition of working people about the 
same; financial condition worse. As a general thing, people are not so well olT aa 
they were two years ago.- 



Fish Oil and Scrap. — We fuinish boats and nets to twenty -five men outside of 
our factory, who fish for us on shares. We pay them a stipulated price for fish. 
Their wages average twenty-five dollars per month for eight months. We pay 
factory hands fifteen dollars to twenty-five dollars per month, and board. 

Milling. — The educational condition is some Ijetter, in consequence of the nec- 
essary association of various kinds of labor, the more intelligent naturally impart- 
ing information to the less intelligent, but the intellectual status is stilt low, as 
the " free school" is mainly depended upon, and the funds for this purpose are en- 
tirely inadequate for the necessary school, only securing about thirty to forty days 
in a year. Hence, the chief source of improvement is the advantage of associa- 
tion and the general dissemination of knowledge through newspapers, &c. 

"We have generally very moral and sober people. The excessive use of liquor 
haa greatly decreased within the last four years. 

In a Snancial point of view, the people are rather strained, in consequence of 
several poor crops; last year's crop being almost a total failure. 

The social condition of our people ia good. No interruption from bbor trou- 
bles, &c. 

What ne need is more capital, to develop our natural reeourcee, which are abun- 
dant, and more school facilities. 

Steak- Milling, &c. — I regret that 1 am unable to answer you fully. I am really 
in a position to j'ldge of labor and its benefits, as I am manager of our mill, and 
have considerable other work both on farms and in the woods. 

labor is very poor and trifling, and its results will not even justify flfly cents a 
day for men. The bands feed themselves at from ten to fifteen cents a day. There 
are some dredge boats at wor^ here, employing about twenty to thirty men, most 
of whom get one dollar to one dollar and twenty-five cents, and up to two dollars 
per day. 

Siw-MiLLiNQ. — At mill work we pay seventy-five cents to eighty-five cents per 
day for bands. On the farm, prices range from fifteen to fifty cents per day, ow- 
ing to age and skill. On the coast, where clams, oysters and fish are easily taken, 
labor is much less efiicient than in the intarior. Getting their bread, they can get 
flsh, to., to do for meat, and, operated upon by the humid and sleepy atmosphere, 
there is neither the disposition nor the energy to lay up money. While they Lve 
■well as most laborers, and seem happy, this indisposition to steady, hard work 
tells powerfully upon the community in a business point of view, and though 
surrounded by superior natural advantages, our people will never grow wealthy 
on this account — lack of energetic labor. 

11 
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Saw-Mill. — I do not run a regular business on account of not getting sales for 
mj' worlf. When there is demuid for lumber I run mj machinery, and when or- 
ders are filled, I have to close for fresh orders. I live eixt«en miles from any mil- 
road, and cannot make it pay to haul lumber to the depot, consequently I do a 
^eat deal of farming to make a living. 

CATAWBA. 

J. W. B,— I am a poor man, with a homestead of one hundred and eighty acres 
of land. The most of my time I work at the mason business, which brings me 

an income of one dollar and fifty cents and board per day, which, added to the 
income of the farm, mokes about eight hundred dollars per year. We must lire 
out of that, which gives us a gain of about two hundred dollars per year, besides 
the improvement made on the farm, which cannot be well estimated. 

As for education I have but little, but my children are very well advanced 
for people of our standing. In our locality the last two years education has im- 
proved considerably. Education is the cry of the day now, very near all of the 
rising generation from fourteen up can read and write through our sectioD of 
country. 

CARKiAaB-MAKEE. — I run a smaJl business of my own, but do not work any 
hands. Work is plentiful, butpriceslow, thatis on account of the mechanics not 
being organized; they are cutting prices so that there is no money made at the busi- 
ness, and this Northern work is so low that we cannot compete with it. If we can 
get our people to encourage home industry, my business -will be a paying busi- 
ness again. We have good schools in this vicinity eight months in the year. 

Lumber and Flour Hills, —The lumber trade is pretty good. Prices are low, 
but indications point to an increase in the prices. The mills are all kept busy to 
supply the demand. A great portion of the products of the mills in this county 
are shipped west of the Blue Ridge, while a large quantity is shipped South and 
East. I employ altogether white labor. Hy average monthly shipments amount 
to six hundred dollars, while the local trade amounts to one hundred and fifty 
JoUars per month. 

My employees are generally young men, who have no families. Those that 
have families live in tenant houses. I have had but few accidents among hands; 
never had a man killed or badly crippled by any of my machinery. 

Job and Nbwspapbr PRINTINa. — The educational condition of our people is im- 
proving. The moral is improving where the whisky traffic does not hinder it. 
The same must be said of the financial and social condition of our people. 

Cigar Manufacttjbeb. — Besides the cigar manufacturing business, the writer 
is interested in another raauufacturii^ enterprise of this place, that of a plug 
:and smoking tobacco manufactory in which all colored labor is employed. This 
class of laborers have improved very materially in the past few years in this sec- 
tion, both educationally and morally, but financially this class here, like in moat 
all .other sections, do not improve much as a class, but let every day provida 
for itself, yet they seem to be satisfied and have all they desire. Have but littla, 
want but little, and never expect to have any more. 
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CHATHAM. 

"W, G. L. — I have answered your questions to the betrt of my judgment. You 
may think strange of my labor bill being so small, the reason la, I have several 
children, and they help me in my work, Thie ie a quiet, peaceable neighborhood, 
and white and colored generally make support at home. There is remarkably 
few mortgages given at this time in this neighborhood, Thecolored race is eot>er. 
pe&ceable and hard working and boneat, or generally so. The farming class are 
making a powerful effort to better their condition and, I think, will succeed so to 
do; they are tired of being the bottom rail. Any information that I may be able- 
to furnish at any time, I wiU be pleased to do. Wish you success in your work. 

CHEROKEE, 

LuHBER AND GRAIN MiLLiNa. — We have Just got the Memphis and Northern 
Georgia Roilroad completed to this place (Murphy), and there are many improve- 
ments just started in this vicinity that are bound to be of great good to this sec- 
tioD. The working classes of this immediate vicinity are nearly aU white; but few 
colored. Nearly all can read and write. This county has just commenced devel- 
oping. It ie destined to be the best and wealthiest portion of North Carolina, 

G. M. B, — I am a new comer to this portion, and know but Uttle about labor 
here yet. Arrived here September, 1887, and bought at first one-half acre, with a 
throe-room house. Commenced in the town of Murphy, and have added two-rooms 
to said house and completed it. Now I am commencing to add a six-room ell to 
thesame house. In October, 1687, 1 bought fifty-thr«« acres in the city limits, and 
last ntonth I bought one business lot. I am now preparing to build a three-story 
brick business house — twenty-five by seventy feet, and aevetal frame cottages — 
from four, to six rooms each. Shall invest from six to ten thousand dollars in this 
enterprise, consequently will employ a good deal of skilled labor. 

The educational, moral and financial condition of wage workers, ordinary labor, 
is below par; skilled laborers are also financially bad off, somewhat a little better 
off in education, and good deal better morally. 

CHOWAN. 

Saw and Planing Mills.— We have recently located here, and are now engaged 
in building a large saw-mill, eight driers and planlng-mill. Know very little about 
the men employed, but ho[>e to l)e able to answer alt your questions another year. 



S.vw-MiLLiNQ, — Tlie educational interests of the people of this section is better 
this year than last, and their moral and social condition twenty per cent, better. 
The demand for labor has increased twenty-five per cent. The financial condi- 
tion of the working class is about the same as it was last year. The laboring class 
are hopeful as to the future, believing that better prices wiU be paid for work. 

There has been considerable immigration to this county for the last two years. 
The mining and timber industries will, in the near future, give employment to 
more hands, at an advance in wages. The working class here are generally out of 
debt and are making plenty. They are better prepared for a financial pressure 
than any other class here. 
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CLETBLAND. 

BuiLPBR. — I am anxious for a system of workiog hours, say ten hours per day 
on an average-^leTen in summer and bine in winter. Could not Huch. be eetab- 
liahed by the Legislature? Wish you mucli succcbb in your work. 

Wagon & Bcqoy. — I believe the working people in this Election are on a higher 
plane. They are trying to save more money now than in the past, and many of 
them, who never did so before, are now sending their children to school. 

Sash, Doors and Blinds. — Owing to general stringency of the tiiaes, and 
sharpness in competition, but few manufaitturing eeitablinhments in wood-work- 
ing industries aie remunerative, and employers in such work are not prepared to 
give much attention to the moral or educational statuB of their employees. It is 
aU they can do ta pay sufficient wages to support them and their families. My 
observation has not been sufbciently extensive to enable me to remark upon the 
moral, educational or financial condition of the laboring people of this section as 
compared with any past period. 

Foundry and Machine Shops.— I am running a general repair shop. My work 
is repairing mOls, stoves or anything in the iron line. I make five sizes of 
sorghum mills, and last year made fifteen or eighteen. I manufacture one of 
the best plows that has ever run in this and adjoining counties — I make forty or 
fifty a year; and I manufacture repairs for cooking stovee, and find it a good 
paying business both for myself and the people that have their stoves repaired. 
I have two good lathes for iron, good iron drill press, good engine, shop one 
hundred feet long, thirty feet wide, and have been here over seventeen years. In 
fifteen feet of my shop a firm put up a shop last year and are doing a good busi- 
ness repairing and building wagons and buggies, making castii^ sometimes, and 
are working three hands— one woodworkman, one helper and one man that is a 
moulder, machinist and blacksmith. I served my time at the moulder's trade, 
and afterwards at the machinist's trade. My son is an iron moulder — my father 
was a worker in iron in all its departments, from the ore in the mine to its man- 
ufacture into useful articles. 

This part of North Carolina is improvii^ very fast; the people are looking up 
and are doing much better than a few years ago — in churches, schools, society 
and farms, and, in fact, in every way they can. A part of the colored element, I 
don't think, have improved much, and will not until we get prohibition, then 
we will have as good a town as can be found. 

MASUPAfTiTREH OP Shinqles. — The educational condition of the laboring people 
is on rising ground, though it falls short of what it should be. The morals of all 
clasBet> are growing better, but is hindered considerably by drink. Whisky and 
ignorance is the curse of this country. 

MANUFATURiNa Lumber, &c. — The maia part of the laboring class in this sec- 
tion are engaged in agriculture. The educational condition of those engaged in 
manufacturing is not by far what it should be, while farm labor is in a still wona 
condition. Ignorance is the great curse of this section among the laboring clase. 
The morals are improving greatly. 

Tanninq, &C. — Our tannery is carried on in connection with other business, and 
in such away that it is impossible to get at the "total product for the year." We 
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find the business profitable, (uid our employees contented, Thej are all industri- 
ouB, economical and sober. We will employ none but sober men. To the two 
married men employed, wbo have no homes of their own, we furnish bouses to 
live in for which no rent is charged. If house rent were added to " amount paid , 
for labor," it would considerably increase " average daily wages paid for skilled 
labor. " These men came to us two years ago in debt — they have g9t about out of 
debt, and have lived very comfortably. We pay our employees all cash if they 
desire it. We have a store and sell them goods strictly at cash prices— as low as 
to any other customer. The educational, moral, social and financial condition at 
the working people in our vicinity is, perhaps, considerably above the average. 
The virtuous and deserving are admitted into our best society. Though wages 
seem low, the cost of living is very cheap, and the industrious and economical 
manage to live very well. Much better and easier than many of the small farmers. 

COLUMBUS. 

Naval Stores. — I came to this section eight years ago, and can say that there 
has been a great improvement in morality and advancement in education since 
then. About two thirds of the white race can read and write; and I am satisfied 
that one half of the colored children can. 1 think that the colored race are 
making more advancement in education tlian the whites, but they are not, gen- 
erally speaking, very industriotis, and make slow progress in accumulating any- 
thing. I think the free school system has done good in this section. 

T. H, P,--In regard to the educational, moral and social condition of the labor- 
it^ class, I consider that there may be some improvement; but financially. I con- 
sider their condition worse — owing to bad crops, or rather short crops, which have 
been the means of bringing about a dependence upon the merchant for supplies, ■ 
which are only furnished by the merchant upon liens, mortgages, bUls of sale, 
&c., upon the crop, Bt«ck. or lands of their customer, and that, too. at an im- 
mense per cent, of profit which, doubtless, is bringing want and ruin upon all 
who are laboring under the above diflSculties, 

CRAVEN. 

Manupactdrer of Lumber. — I have been in this State twenty years, the 20th 
of this month. I have worked these people for nineteen years, and think I know 
them pretty well. I find that the old slaves are very much the best help, and the 
most rehable. 

Most of those that are grown and coming up are of very little account, and there 
are but a very few of them that will ever have anything, either property or educa- 
tion that will cost them any effort to get it. As regards morals they are bad. 

Saw-Milling.— Most of the population in this section are colored, and most of 
them have homes of their own, and can read and write, especially the young set. 
There are several churches in the vicinity for colored people, but none near here 
(or whites. We have school about one-third of each year. Owing to the present 
demand for timber, all working people can find ready employment at the several 
BBw-mills and at pretty fair prices, which enables most of them to run their farms 
without giving mortgagee. 

I have only been here now two years, but am informed by old settlers that the 
morals are much better than they were a few years ago. 
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AND. 

Qbneral PRiHTtNG.— Thanks to a determined effort on the part of leading 
Knights of Labor, for the moral and educational condition of the working people 
here is considerablj' better than a year ago. There ii very little improvement 
Otiierwiae. 

Mbrchandiee and Milling. —My hands are all paid cash. Sometimes they 
trade with me and sometimea with others, aa they choose. I do all my business 
on the cash system and find it better for me as welt as my etuployeee. I have no 
trouble to command laborers, for they know they will get the cash, and that is 
what they want. I am the only one in this locality of traders who run the catdi 
system entirely. Most all run mortgages, pay off in orders. &c. 

DAVIE. 

Bbick Work and Plastbbinu. — I have been a little slow in answering, as I have 
been very busy for the first time in a long time. At present, business of all kinds 
Eeem to be booming Eomewhat in this community. As to the educational advan- 
tages, it is good, and, I think, the interest taken is above the average. This 
(Farmington) neighl>orhood is noted for morality — but we are not all saints. 
Financially, about as elsewhere. Social relations, good, 

Saw-Mill, Sec. — Educationally the laboring classes are rather at low ebb; send 
to no school except the short free school in winter and not r^:ularly to that. I 
think, however, there is some improvement. Their morals remain about the same, 
generaUy quiet and peaceable, but do not avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded them, such as church privileges, - Sunday schools, &c., as they might. 
Financially, manage to keep up. 

DAVIDSON. 
. Steam-Milib and Shinqlb Works. — The laboring classes are in a better condi- 
tion financially than they were last year. Provisions are generally plentiful. 
The greatest drawback to the laboring classes in this country is the need of a good 
business education. If there could be afree school four andahalf or flvemonths 
per year, and that made compulsory, the< farmer's sons and daughters would be 
educated. As it is, only three monthsarehad. and that does not accomplish much. 
Of course there is good and sufficient schools in the towns and cities, and near the 
high schools in the country, but in a sparsely settled country hke North Carolina, 
there are at least three-fifths of the laboring and producing classes who do not 
live in those favored places. Consequently, under the present system, improve- 
ment is very slow, and the moral and social advancement correspondingly slow. 

New^aper and Job pRiNnHO. — During a large part of last year I had three 
printers employed; and during several months, had a workman whom I paid ten 
dollars a week. I have one printernow, a young man, who has not mastered tbe 
trade, and a boy who has worked at the business less than a year. I do a great 
deal of job printing myself, but my labor is paid in profits, not wages. My reply 
in regard to wages paid for ordinary labor refers to what I pay a man who works 
my hand-press occasionally, when the printers are too busy to do it. 

Workingmen in this town are as intelligent as the average of their close, and 
nearly all seem to be in comft>rtable circumstances. Send their children to school. 
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Educational inlereets are looking, up, not only in town, but in all the surroundinK 
couDtr;. 

DCRBAH. 

Frbsoo and Obnambmtal PAimrNQ. — I regard the moral condition of the Jour- 

aejmen wljom I employ as gradually improving, although, I think, a higher per 

cent, of diBBipation prevails among the journeymen in my trade than any other. 

A higher or better standard of work is being brought about in my business. 

PaintinO-^Out condition ia bad, owing to araall wagee and scarcity of work. 
I truly hope your statistical report; (if shown up elsewhere as here.) may be a 
medium by which our financial condition may be bstl^red. We have no syHtem 
regulating work in our town, only at the discretion of the capitalist. We are 
willing to work if we can only get it to do. and get pay for it, even at the pree^t 
wages. We are idle about one third of our time. 

Marble Works.— We think the business in which we are engaged, so far as 
the mec&anicB are concerned, ia much better than two yeare ago. The shops are 
run almost exclusively by workmen who have served a term ot years as appren- 
ticee. Mechanics can all read and writ«. Have never seen a negro marble cutter; 
would not learn one the trade— only polishing. The demand for monumental 
work is on 



House Paintinq. — There ja a large per cent, of ignorance among the working 
people; bull think the majority are taking advantage of our good free school and 
endeavoring to educate their children. There are some that take no interest what- 
ever ii) education and put their children at work rather than send them to school. 

The moral condition of the working people here is very good, or will compare 
favorably with any other section. 

Their flnancial condition is not so good on account of Ion wages. In general the 
majority live from hand to mouth, and those that can get credit are in debt from 
one year's end to another. An increase of wages ia very much needed In this sec- 
tion, but we cannot hope for it so long as there is such a targe quantity of surplus 
labor. They seem to be contented socially, in fact they are in very good condition 
socially, that ia. among their own class. 

Saddle and Harneb!: Making. — Very great want of night schoola for adult 
laborers; many children, both male and female, are deprived of day schools by 
being unable to attend, having to labor in the day for a support. There is a great 
tendency to decrease wages generally for labor. This is no doubt tlie f.iult of 
em^oyees as well as employers. This being a new and enterprising town, people 
flock here from every section without inquiry as to labor, or what they wUl be 
able to get in the way of wages, and hence are driven to the necessity of cutting 
in wage« in order to get employment at all. 

BuiUtiNQ CuNTBACTORS. — Most of OUT employees, especiaUy brick layers and 
hod carriers, are negroes, and spend their wages just about as fast as they are 
paid. We don't know of more than two or three of our workmen who Own their 
homes, and consequently we ar<j lei to believe that they are the oaty ones who 
save their earnings. 
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MiLLiNQ. — The working people of our community' send their children to free 
school a very small jmrtion of the time. They Eay they cannot feed, and clothe 
them well enough to go to school; they are getting very little education. Their 
morals are good as they most all attend Sunday school, and are learned something 
there. They are mostly poor, but manage to keep enough to eat and wear by giv- 
ing mortgages on their crops, which, I think, is the greatest drawback they have 
a* they have to pay so large a per cent- They have vpry little social advantagea, 
as they work during the week all day. and are glad to sleep at night, except in win- 
ter, when they can visit some; they do most of their visiting on Sunday. 

MiLLiNO, &c. — Colored adult laborers have, or a large portion of them, gone 
South to work on turpentine farms — making labor more scarce than two years 
ago — leaving their wives and children to work and live as best they can, and they 
make scant living: they live principally on rented land, tended, as a general thing, 
very unsatisfactorily to the landlords. White laborers are in better circumetance«, 
because the heads of families remain at home and care for them; they have fair 
credit, and are generally good farmers. Schools for both white and colored are 
kept from two to four months in the year. Colored children go to school more 
regularly tiian whites, but live much harder. 

Milling, &c. — The educational condition, I think, is somewhat better, particu- 
larly with the colored people. There are a good many colored teachers that get sec- 
ond-class certificates to teach the common schools, and many colored people have, 
by work and economy, got good homes of their own, and are looking up, while Ido 
not think the whites are doing so weO according to their chaqce. Tlie moral condi- 
tion of our county ia very good, and the financial condition, 1 think, is some bet- 
ter, as there are very few mortgages ever foreclosed. 

Milling. ^As to education there is ^^ry little interest taken. The latwring class 
try to send while the pubUc funds last, and then they stop. We get on an 
average about one dollar to the scholar, and then the board of education appro- 
priates enough to make two months' school in the year. The morals of the people 
are very gooi! as to the majority— some few exceptions. Financially, in debt and 
without credit; mortgaged in many instances until they have nothing to mortgage. 

Blacksmithino,— I am a mechanic. I also run a wood and blacksmith shop. 
I am the only mechanic in this section tliat gets one dollar and fifty cents per day, 
and I have to take it in anything that I can use. Mechanics gets from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar and fifty cents per day. 

A one-room log or frame house rents fi-om o 
people pay from fifty to one hundred per cent, for what they u 
or any this else that they may buy on time. 

Moneyed-men have brought about a great deal more oppression upon laboring 
men than the tariff has, and put both together juid the country gets worse every 
day. If you can take off home tariff and this government tariff you will see a 
people come up quickly. 

e hut few white 
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the laboring clasa is concerned; the; receive enough tot their work to live well, 
if they would take care of it, which they don't do. The moral condition is bad. 
House rent is high, and wages not sufficient for white mechanics to get along 
well. The colored race is much preferred for work, because they work at much 
lower rates — about half. 

Bdildino Contractor. — The facditiea for the education of, the working people 
are far ahead of those a few years ago, viz.: in good teachers, convenient and 
accommodating school houses, likewise ample and sufficient funds. These three 
advantages alone are the main cause of our improvement finaJi(:iaUy and morally. 

Cakriaue-Maekr. — I opened the carriage and wagon manufacturing business 
January, 1886, and I had many difBcultiea to labor under. I was an employee and 
opened for myself with a capital of one hundred and fifty dollars only. By hard 
labor and clcee attention to business. I am gradually increasing my business. I 
am quite certain the outlook is good for my trade in the future. People, generally, 
seem more inclined to buy home-made work and first-class work at that. The 
Northern work has a much smaller sale than formerly. 

l^e people are gradually getting used to the public school system, and in time 
it will succeed here. The larger portion of our laboring class and skilled labor 
also show a disposition to be saving and temperate, and generally contented. 

Newspaper Prating.— For ordinary labor in this county— farm hands—the time 
for work is from "sun to sun." i. e., from sunrise to its setting. There are no 
store orders given — that is to say, none are forced upon the employees. Wages 
' average, for men, about nine dollars per mouth; for women, slightly over half 
this amount, and are paid monthly. Farm labor is generally employed for eight 
months. When the cotton picking season begins, nearly all pick by the hundred 
pounds. The large amount which the laborer can make in the few days when 
the cotton is well opened, is too tempting to resist, though more would be made 
by working by the month during the entire year. 



PHiNTEES.-7-The status of the colored employees, as a rule, is at a low ebb 
morally, educationally and financially. The white workers, as a rule, are sober 
and tolerably well informed. There are about five thousand laboring people in 
Winst«n. Average daily wages are reasonably low. 

Wagon Manufacturers. — Last year was an unusually light year with us, did 
not do as much work or run as many hands. Have been in the business five years, 
first year made three hundred wagons; second year, four hundred; third year, five 
hundred; fourth year, six hundred, and fifth year, or last, three hundred. Num- 
ber of hands worked in proportion to amount of work turned out. 

Paintinq. — As regards the educational, financial and nioral condition of the 
massesof the laboring class, I would say, as to education, it is very inferior; finan- 
cially ,the laboring class are in worse circumstarccs.now than they were two years 
ago, and are growing worse all the time; morally, they are no better. In fact, 
the laboring class of people here are not treated, in many instances, as they 
should be. 
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Wagon Manufacturers. — Our report wouldte the same as last year except that 
we hare ecAd more work during last six months than ever in game length of time. 

Newspaper Printer.— Printers, as a rule, in this community are the most sober 
and intelligent craftemen of my acquaintance. Living is very cheap, wagee are 
fair, and they are a moral, well behaved, contented set of men. They have never 
"struck." On the contrary, they all like their employers personally, and it is very 
rare that a printer changes from one office to another. There are men in this office 
who came into it as boys, earning at first only fifty cents per week, who are now 
getting eight dollars per week and own their own home, saved from wages. 

Makblb WoHKH. — Educational facilities here are good for both races. Morals 
fair. Financially embarrassed. Socially, there is no complaint. 

BuGaT AKi> Cabbiagb. — The greatest trouble we have with our employees is 
the use of spirituous liquors, it is used to an excess by most of the mechanics we 
can hire. 

FRANKLIN. 
Milling. &c. — My opinion is. that the interest of the laboring class in education 
is on the progressive order. Morals improving. In a financial point, take the 
working cla9s aa a whole. I think they are making slow, but sure strides to pros- 
perity. The working people of this community are divided into white and black. 
Society is divided by the same line. ■ 

Milling, &c. — We are close here to two large schools for the colored people (we 
employ them principally), and have good opportuiiities to judge of the benefitsof 
education to that race. We find that for the flrat year or two aft«r a course in 
school, they are hardly as good hands, but after being out of school ttiat length of 
time we much prefer one that has some education. Education among the white 
people is sadly neglected. Public schools in this county worth but little. Very 
few private schools in the county. Generally speaking the financial condition of 
this section is better than since the war. 



Milling. — There is more attention being paid to education than ever before. 
The financial condition is somewliat on a decline at present. 

Milling. — We think education among the working people of our community is 
not near so good as it might be. Morals are very good; financially something bet- 
ter than for the last few years; socially very good, but might be much better. 

W. R. — Averagefarmhandsget forty to sixty cents per day and board: distillers 
get one dollar per day; on public works, higher wages are paid to the workman, 
prices ranging from fifteen dollars per month to thirty dollars per month. The 
laborer gets a. fair share of all profits, and is rapidly gaining on property holders 
in education, &c. The farm labor consists mostly of negroes, and their educa- 
tional and moral standing is improving wonderfully. 

Any man or woman in this section who desires employment can get it at any 
time of the year, and at very good prices. There are more hands employed in 
running government distilleries in this county tlian at any other work. On an 
average, every twentieth man runs a still. 
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P^iNTDiO. — So far as the conditiOD of labor ia concerned, m this sectJon, it is as 
good or better than ever before. No person ie idle from neceeeitj, and all who- 
are disposed to economize con lay up something for " a rainy day." The com- 
mon farm hand receives tea doUare per month, on an average, and board, a house- 
to live in, a garden spot, fire wood, a pasture for cow, &c.. which ia equal to one- 
dollar per day. 

QUILFORD. 

BuiLDEB AND CoNTRACTTOR. — We diBcharge dissolute and inefficient men and keep- 
the best. Wages are low for skilled labor; but the skilled labor, so-called, is very 
inferior, except it be imported from other States and countries. My best men 
have been obtained outside of North Carolina, and command higher prices, viz. ; 
two dollars to two dollars and fifty cents per day. The colored man com.petee 
with tlie white man, and on all common buildings he is largely employed, tending 
to keep wages do-wn; but for really good work, the negro and the white native 
are both alike incompetent from a lack of training in the first elements needful 
to makea good mechanic. 

Plaid Mili£. — As to the moral condition, there is an improvement in our old 
handB, but owing to a floating population that constitutes a part of all factory 
help, it is difficult to show much average improvement. Some months, perhaps, 
the help will be entirely free from dissipation; then, in other months, another set 
will be in that will change this feature. We make considerable effort towards 
ele-vating our help for two reasons: one is that we discharge our duty to our fel- 
low ntan; and another, it is a matter of dollars and cents to us. The higher the- 
grade of morals, the more hands are worth to any business. 

PRINTEK AND PUBLISHER. — I have only been in business for myself about seven 
months, and could not give you a fair report, as I had to work iip a trade, and, of 
course, business has not been as good with me as if I was running an old estab, 
lisbed house. I am very well satisfied with my trade so far — it is gradually in- 
creasing. I work three boys regularly — two on newspaper work and one on job- 
work — besides myself, and frequently have to put on estra force. Wages, I con- 
sider, are very low in this place, and I intend to voluntarily increase them in my 
office as soon as business will justify it. 



Saw-Miluho. — My labor is well paid and are satisfied. At my mill I have the- 
cash system, and pay off every Saturday, at 6 o'clock P. M. I do not give any 
orders, unless for cash, when during the month, before settling day, I may not 
have change. 

In my opinion, labor is well treated and well paid in this section. Any poor 
man with industry and sobriety, and not extravagant, can become rich in a Ufe- 

Carbiagbs, Waoons, &c. — Monopolist* are swallowing the shops all over these 
United States. There is a time coming, and that soon, when, if there is not a 
check to trust gangs and monopolists, the poor white men and free negroes will be- 
worse oppressed than the peasantry of Ireland or the s^s of Russia. Meciaiiics 
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havdlv hare any abowing now. and tbe fiumera aie iiu»4gagBd from Maine to 
Texas, with bnt litUe or no chanc« of gettinK oat. except by being ckned oat; so 
that it maj almoet be saTelj said that the lAudlord system of Ireland ezislB here 
in thisixHintry. 

S. S. N. — Fann lands in this aectioo are held at about five dollars pM- acre. 
Com, cotton, wheat, oats, tobacco, potatoes, peaa. beans, peanuts, rye and almost 
«Tery produ<rt of tbe State raised here with ease, llie working class ia mostly 
eokired people, aud they have good schools and churches, seem anzioas to ini[Mt>ve 
both mentally and morally- Their financial ctmditiw) is poor, as they spend most 
of their wages in fine clothes. &c. They are ijuiet and unobstrusive, as a geneisl 
thing, and seem mcuv inclined to remain in (hk place than formerly. Some have 
forms of their own, and have their stocks around them on lands bought and some 

J. A. H. — Weldon is at the head of steamboat navigation and at the ter- 
minus of five railroads, while it is said three more railroads will lake in this point. 
Wages are high, as most laborers are in the railroad service. This is also as good 
farming section as there is in the State. Weldon is the best place I know for any 
kind of wholesale business, and an intelligent person, surveying the surrounding 
section will be surprised at the vast resources to he found. 

Mn.i.Tn n, &c. — While there is an evident improvement in the educational con- 
dition, consequent upon the public school facilities [Hveented, we regret to say 
we can report no improvement, morally or financially. Our labor is chiefly col- 
ored, and we have found, the negro frequently very improvident in many par- 
ticulars. 



MiLLCjQ. — 1 think one thing we most need in this county is system. Say ei^t 
hours for sleep,, two for rest, ten for labor and four for mental improvement. 

HAYWOOD. 

W. W. S. — Our people are improving in moral and social qualities, also in- 
•creasing in wealth, but the masses are not aroused to their duty on educational 
matters. Seem willing to live like their ancestor. Our new railroad enterprise 
will make things livelythis next year. The route directly North and South through 
this and Transylvania county, from Knoxville. Tenn.. to Greenville. S. C open- 
ing up vast lumber and grazing and mineral lands. This will give us quite a 
healthy boom. Our lands are cheap and immigrants are welcome, and our people 
are libeial in their views towards strangers. 

Saw ItiLLiNQ.^I came here six years ago to work for the Mitchell Lumber Co. 
a» second sawyer. I got crippled in their service. "Hiey paid me every cent they 
promised, and gave me a good recommendation. I commenced business here 
without one dollar. I bought a mill on time and have paid for it, and have had 
sickness in my family, but have made some money. I do my own sawing and 
&m not afraid of work. In three years I have made above expenses four thoosand 
-dollars. 
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BcnDBR AND CONTRACrOK. — The moral condition of oiir people haa verj- much 
unproved in the last two years; the^ are building new cburchcB and support the 
ministry more hberallj than ever before. There are no children in the county 
who have Bchool privileges leas than three months in the year, and most of the 
distriote have school ten months. The towns and country generally are prosperous. 



MiLLmo, &c. — The financial condition of our county is not as good as we would 
like it to be. We have had bad crops for four years in euccessioa, although we 
aie still hopeful. A good crop thfe year would right us up wonderfully. _The 
farmers are at work, and there are some signs of thrift, 

Mf'q Luhbeb. — The educational and moral condition of our white'employees 
seems to be gradually improving, and they seem to want to be and to do some- 
thing. The blacks run pretty much in one channel. 

W, J, L. — We are not directly interested in the employment of labor. We be- 
lieve, however, from our knowledge and information gained from our businees 
connections that the condition of the working class ia far better intellectually, 
morally and financially than it was two years ago. The desire for a permaneut 
home seems to be gainii^ ground. It affords us pleasure to be able to say a good 
word for our common public schools, for they are doing a good work and accom- 
pli^iing much that is needed in educating the poor children of both white and 
black. Labor, considering everything else, is paid afair price, ranging from eight 
to fifteen dollars per month for farm hands, with board thrown in. In other em- 
ployments wages are higher. We have no stated number of hours f dr the laborer to 
work, but 1 know of no instance, I am glad' to say, where mere work is required to 
be done than the physical forcescan stand cheerfully. At our fisheries on the Albe- 
marle Sound, the greatest amount of physical force is expended, but here the 
labors are borne cheerfully. The working class, with us, is a quiet and sober one, 
and we have no strikes or trouble with them. Farming is the chief industry. We 
have no manufacturing industrieH in the county of any moment, though we think 
there are good openings, however. One firm is preparing to manufacturing pine 
logs into timber both planed and rough. We are informed that tliis firm will spend 
here about sixty or seventy thousand dollars in their enterprise. Honey finds a 
ready investment at eight per cent, per annum. We need capital and more work- 
ing peojde of all honest and industrious classes. If I can be of any service let me 

W. 8. H. — Masons get twenty-five cents per hour;good carpenters get the same, 
and work ten hours per day. 

Our free schools are kept open about three months each year, and are generally 
well attended. 

The laboring class does not in any way suffer from the effects of capital. It is 
my opinion, that it would be to the interest of the laborer of our State; if all 
lareiga immigration to this country were entirely stopped. The reduction of the 
present tariff would also he a step in favor of the poor man. With the present 
influx of emigrants, the prospect of the poor man for better wages wUl, in a few 
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years, become verj eUni, I can see nalhing before us but reduced wages, thongh 
the [H-eseat tariff be coDtinued, or even raised to a higher figure. 

We, as a clasB of laborers, have teallj tio grounds for complaint, except on ttie 
two points mentioned above. Any other mfonnatioQ wanted, ttiat I can furnish, 
win be gladly given. 

Wood amd Iron Repaib Shops— lliifl is principiUlj a com raisiiig counfVy. al- 
though it would seem that is more than ought to be said for it at present. Owing 
to a BUCceeeioD of short crops and low prices, the farmeis are a little hard pressed 
just now. The lands yield fair crops without manure, and as a rule, people are 
not as energetic and successful as they should be. Iliere are probaldy as many 
natural advantages here as at most places, and T think the place is on the rise. 
Farmers are b^inning to turn their attention to a variety of crops, trucking, Ac. 

The educational, moral, financial and social conditton of the w<wking peof^ is 
fail. 

F. D. M. — In regard to the condition of the laboring class of people in our 
county, I would say that we are sadly in need of educational advantages. Iguo- 
nuic« on the part of the laboring class affords many opportonities to the better edu- 
cated to take advantage of them. Intemperance is another drawback to our peo- 
|te, and effects both classes very materially. 

T. E. W. — Wages are good, but the mortgage system is ruining the laboring 
class. Most of .the laborers rent land and pay from one third to one half for land 
and hco-aee; and then go to the merchant and give a mortgage for all they cul- 
tivate, and raxty per cent, of them take it out in dressing and lose all in the fall You 
«annot hire one of this class to do anything. We have been visited with several 
storms for two or three years in our county, bnt they have not served the county 
half so bad as this mortgage system. Twelve years ago the mortgage system 
commenced here. We heard nothing of hard times before. Wages are now 
aeventy-fivecentsperday for common laborerson the farm, and it is with difficulty 
you can hire one, because he can go to the merchant and get fifteen or twenty 
pounds of flour on his mortgage and pay from one hundred to one hundred tmd 
fifty per cent, more than he would for the cash. If this is not stopped in this 
county, we are ruined. 

Saw-Millino. — I employ men in the woods as well as at the mill; sixteen hands 
are as many as required in the mill. I buy logs and get some out with hands that 
I hire. My bands Uve in my houses as a general thing. Some few sometimes 
work for me that do not live on my premises. They are not regular hands. The 
condition of my hands is much better. There is not any liquor sold near me. Hy 
hands are much better off ; they live better, and are ntore attentive to their work . 
make better time, are doing better. While I do not think that more than three or 
four of them lay up any money, they are comfortably fixed up. they do not 
have to pay house rent, that is free, also wood and ground for a garden if they 
wish it. Hy hands do not hire for wagesand board, they buy their provisions, and 
board themselves, which costs them about one dollar per week . They need not take 
goods from my store unless they choose to do so. If they trade with the store dur- 
ing the week it is deducted from their wages on Saturday night, and the balance 
paid them in cash. My hands are mostly colored hands. 
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FO0SDBEY AND MAcmNiCT.— I find that almost to a man my employees are striv- 
ing to improve, mid I give them all the encouragement in my power. Thegre&t«8t 
cm«e to our laboring class ie the wine cup, but I have no trouble to keep my hands 
from drink, as I made a rule three years ago to discharge all persons in my em- 
ploy whom I caught drinking or swearing, or had satisfactory reasons to believe 
indulged to any degree in either vice, and I have strictly adhered to the rule. I 
think the condition c^ the working people in this section is improving morally 
and socially. 

Masf'g Sash, Doors and Burroa — The educational condition rf oar working 
people is about as it was one year ago. Their moraJ and financial condition is not 
near as good. Drunkenness baa increased. We have five licensed saloons to tempt 
our woikingmen to spend their wages, and morally and flnaocially rain themselves. 
The social condition is no better. Labor unreliable. 



LuKBBB AND KAOLIN. ^This Company has a good backing. It commenced work 
on the 20th of May last, and gives promise of a bright future for the laboring class 
of this county. 'Riis lumber company is doing, and has done for the past two 
years, an immense business in the Inmber trade, having shipped lumber to all 
principal parte not only of the State and Unit«d States, but of the world. There 
are others engt^ed la l^e lumber trade who do a fine business, and the future 
proepecta for our country west of the Blue Ridge are bright in every re^>ect. Our 
minerals are all soon to be utilized and worked. 

Will gladly give you information at any and all times in regard to any point of 
interest to your department, or to the public. 

LxMBEB AND Saw-Millino. — Our labor is mostly native of the mountain coun- 
try. We have selectod the beat of them, and have a good lot at men now. We 
find as a rule they are all improving. AUbranchesoflaborseem to be improving. 
The farmers are now. more MiN^etic and improving in their mode of fanning. 

Lumbering. — Education is very badly neglected. The facilities employed being 
very poor. No school furniture and very poor bouses. Many <it the young are 
growing up sadly deficient of even of the common branches of a scholastic educa- 
tion. We have an appropriation, made for four months, but the money is hardly 
ever received, as it is applied in the more populous districts, and we have to get. 
alimg with from one to two months in the fall seaeon, commencing in August. 
In my opinion this matter needs a thorough investigation and something should 
be done to remedy the same. The financisJ condition about on an average with 
the past few years. Morals are constantly growing worse from numerous causes, 
many of which can be directly traced to our laz school facilities. 

JONES, 
E. M. J. — We hire farm hands by the day and month, paying aliout eight dollars 
per month for men and about five dollars per month for women. I think the con- 
dition of labor is about the same that it was last year. We pay in produce and 
money for labor. Crops have been so poor the last few years that we farmers 
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have to do tuaj waj we ced for the beet. The Alliance movement la bringing the 
farmers together, and I think it will be the meaiw of greatly benefiting tberu, dot 
Id pulling the merchant down, but in buUding up both the merchant and farmer, 
and in breaking down the mortgage ayateta. If the homestead law could be done 
awaj with and the mortgage system abolished, I think the farmere would soon be 
in a prosperous condition, and we would have better times generally. 

LINCOLN. 

Waoon and BudUY Shops.— Education is looking upat present. The people are 
not much better morally, if any. 1 think the people in our locality are improving 
a little in the way of wealth. Don't think they are tguite as Hocial here as they 
should be. 

Flour Milij^, — In our community and surrounding country consider the people 
are getting in belter circumstances, that is financially speaking, more floating 
money than for two years past, though there is clamor for more money. Farmers 
are in good spirits and determined to comeout ahead. Laborers get steady employ- 
ment if they wish to work. We have some loafers that are a burden to them- 
selves and a^urtic to the community. Have good churches and school-houses. 
Temperance prevails toa certain extent, and a reasonable degree of interest ntani- 
fested in the way of education. Society and morals of neighborhood good. 

MiLLiNH, &(:. — I am trying to run a farm, but the profits have been cut off for 
several years by storms and freshets, which have very much discouraged farmers 
Uving on water courses. 

The moral and financial condition of the people has not materially improved. 

MCDOWELL. 

Briuk-Makeb. — Skilled labor expects pay every Saturday, but here in Marion 
there is no rule tT> go by. Each and every man goes his own way, and they make 
rates to quit themselves. 

It is very common here for all children to read, both white and black. Good 

schools here for both races. 

With some working men here, a hurge per cent, drink whiskey, but intemper- 
ance is steadily growing out of popularity, and the educational, moral and finan- 
cial condition of the people is steadily growing better. 

Millwright.— Our schools are ten per cent, better than they were two years 
ago. We have money to employ a teacher in our district this year, and give him 
the rates of twenty-nine dollars and thirty-three and one-third cents a month for 
three months or twenty-two dollars for four montlis. So you see it depends on 
the grade of teacher we employ an to the length of time our school will run. 
Children are increasing in education rapidly for the last four years. 

LuttBKR Manufacturing. —Upon the subject of moral, financial, educational 
and social condition, I will say, that the financial cuid educational condition of the 
people in this neighborhood is no bett«r than it was two years ago, when I first 
came in this neighborhood, but the moral and scx'ial condition are a great deal 
better than they were two years ago. 
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Cahpenter. &c. — We have good schools, well attended, and the children are 
learning very fast. By using great economy, our citizens have built school houses 
in most every section of the county. We also have churches all over this eounty. 

MA«>N. 

Saw-Mill. — There is no money here that the workingman can get hold of. but 

the tax collector " gets there all the same." The farmer, the laboring man and 

the mechanic have to take their pay in store orders and submit to wliatever prices 

the merchant charges them. 



Mechanic. — Theeducationalinterest in this county is better now than two years 
1^0, yet there is much room for improvement. The morals of the people are much 
better, with an upward tendency. Financially, on a stand still, tf not a little tower, 
from failure of tobacco crop. To some extent, socially better and an upward ten- 
dency, owing to less whisky shops in certain localities; weretliere yet lesE or even 
none there would, in roy opinion, be a greater change if not a general reformation 
among nearly alt classes. 

Tinner. — Business is good. Public schools are not good, for tlfere are none here. 
Wages the same as they were twelve months ago. Tobacco crop is good. Good 
farm hands can get plenty farm work to do at ten dollars per month, with board 
and washing. Skilled workmen can get one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars 
per day. 

MABTIN. 

Builder. — All classes of labor in this county have gone down. The best skilled 
labor cannot get over two dollars per day. Building is at a stand still, and has 
been for a year and ahatf. Best farm bands get ten dollars per month and board; 
paid mostly in store orders. Common liands get six dollars per month and board, 
paid in store ordetB. Average monthly pay of clerks in stores, twenty-five dol- 
lars for first-class. Some work as low as fifteen dollars per month. 

We work under no regular labor system here. We are filled up with so ftiany 
jack-leg workmen who botch up work for half.price that skilled labor caimot live 
in this section of the State. 

Paintino, &c. — I paint by the day when I can strike a job, and when I am out 
of a job of that kind, anything else I can strike in the way of work. When I 
paint, I get one dollar and twenty-five cents i>er day from sun to sun. I very 
often work on a farm at forty cents per day and board myself. The laboring 
class are getting along very badly: without a change a, great many laborers nrill 
actually suffer. 1 realty think it is already the cause of a great deal of stealing. 
The white and colored races have free schools three months in a year. 

Cypress Ldmbkr and Shingles. — The manufacture of shingles and long lum- 
ber requires no skilled labor, other than a foremsm, who gets ten dollars per week. 
All employees are colored, with the exception of the foreman and tw« others. 

12 
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MECKLEHBUKO. 

Furniture Manufacturer,— ,We have no troublp with our employees. They 
belong to no organization, and if left to themselves, we do not anticipate any 
trouble or dissalisfacf ion. We pay them all we agree to pay, aid them in getting 
what tliey require, and treat every one of them, white and black, right. Give 
them good advice respecting the errors and pitfalls of the times, and setting them 
the proper examples ouTBelves. Not one of tliem ever heard either of the proprie- 
tors use an oath or improper language of any kind. We had a few men last year 
who wereaddictedtodrink, and we issued a Mnd but positive order against it. they 
violated it repeatedly, and finally we had to allow tliem to go. much to our regret. 
Now we have not one in our factory that is addicted to the liahit. 

We believe that all of the dissatisfaction that is caused in the establishments 
like ours, is the fault of some one outside, or bad treatment by the employer. We 
have never had a man to leave us yet, but that we counseled him to remain, and 
invariably he found facts just as we stated them, and came back for a job. 



M. — Labor in this section is not as good as it was three years ago. " One reason, 
and the main reason is, that it cannot be controlled like it has been in the past. 
A great many of the colored race do not own any land, and it seems they don't 
want to rent land, but prefer to hire by the day and work only enough to keep 
eouland body together; and when hired out will do all they can to keep from 
earning the wages they get. But it is true that some of them have got houses 
and lands of their own and are trying to accomplish something, but the majority 
Are trying to get an education and shun all the work they can. They want to be 
preachers, teachers, &c. WhUe we think any honorable occupation is r^ht and 
proper, we do think the farmer and meclianic should be encouraged and honored 
more than he is, and especially the farmer. We do not think thefarmii^ interest 
is improving much in this section, because the parties owning the land cannot til' 
it all, and, under the present state of aSairs, they cannot afford to hire it culti- 
vated, for it would be a losing bustnees.- unless labor on the farm could be con- 
trolled better than it is. 

Lduber, SBINOI.BS AND Laths, — The moral condition is not as good as we coul^ 
wish, but 1 believe it is as good as an average, if not bett«r. The financial condi- 
tion is rather bad, having been brought about mostly by the credit system and the 
extremely high prices paid for things bought on credit. The social condition is 
improving. 

Iron Founders and Machinists.— We think the condition of the laboring class 
in this vicinity, morally, financiall^r and socially, is movii^ on the up grade. 



Cakriage Manufacturers. — We hire two boys, at seventy-flve cents per day 
each; one boy at eighty cents per day; two men at one dollar per day, each; two 
men at one dollar and twenty -five cents per day, each; three men at one doU&r 
and sixty-six cents per day, each; two men at two dollars per day, each, and one 
boy, a green hand, at fifty cents per day. We pay off every Saturday in cash. 
Our men are all doing well, we think, and are satisfied. Two own their hcanee, 
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and some of thein save a little money. We have poor schools here, and need help 
in this line. The working people here go in good society, and do well when they 
wili or course, some labor will do bad anywhere. Whisl^ey ruins many good 



NEW HANOVEO. 



BuiLDiKO CONraACTOR. — As to the education and moral statuB of the working 
people in Wilmington, my opinion is that their condition in this respect is good. 



LcMBER Business. — The financial condition of the country ie not as good as it 
was two years ago, and from the looks of the crops at this time, I am sorry to say 
it will be worse. , 

Sec't Granoe, p. of H. — Something should be done to prevent merchants 
charging such high per cent, on supplies. Nearly every farmer in my locality, 
landlord and tenant, have to buy on time; they have to pay from twenty-flve to 
fifty per cent. ; farmers cannot live at such rates, and it should be, if possible, 
prevented. Negro labor, I find, best for the farm ; they are, as a general thing, 
ignorant, and are sometimes imposed upon by farmers, and when this is the case 
the laborer becomes discouraged, and his labor almost worthless; though I am 
happy to say such cases are but few. White hired labor is generally good. Short 
crops of com last year, have made labor plentiful thisyear, andatamore reasona- 
ble prlc« than several years before. There has been a great falling off this year 
in tbe purchase of guanos. More bacon in the country than for any preceding 
year since the war. 

Masonky, &C. — Education is rapidly growing and this vicinity is fast improv- 
ing, both in knowledge and wealth. We have heretofore been cut off from trans- 
portation, but are now having great prospects, as there are being several railroads 
built in our midst, 

Waoon and Buooy Shops.— We employ no hands at all— one of us work in the 
blacksmith shop and the other in the wood shop, and conduct our little business 
within ourselves. Financially, this section is in a bad condition. The system of 
farming is poor and badly managed: a great deal of farming is pretended to be 
done by those who have no means, and they mortgage to the merchants and pay 
two prices for provisions to make a crop, consequently at the end of the year the 
merchant gets all and the farmer is stUl in debt to him. As long as this system 
continues, we are on the downward road. The moral and educational condition 
is improving to some extent, but not what it should do. The negroes are im- 
proving in education faster than the whites, generally — which is a sad state of 
things. There are a great many poor white people who do not use their oppor- 
tunities to educate their children to the extent of their abihty. Three successive 
short crops in this immediate section have put the finances in a had condition. 
Any information we could give you would be cheerfully done. Wish you much 
sucDMB in this much needed enterprise. 
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PAMUCO. 

R. H. B. — This county is almost entirely an agricultural county. Some engage 
in milling, but there are no factories at all, except for the manufacture of pine 
lumber for Northern markets. 

We are in a section of country well adapted to farming interests, and raise cot- 
ton, com, oats, peas, potatoes, £c., and some wheat and rice. Our farm is situ- 
ated on Bay Rirer, fourteen miles from tlie mouth, which enters into Pamlico 
Sound. It is eighteen miles to Newt)eni, by the dirt road, and sixty-five miles by 
water. Our nearest point to the ocean is about thirty.fjve milee. Our lands ars 
as fine for grasaes and small grain as any in eastern North Carolina. 

Milling.— The whites do not improve much in intelligence. They read but very 
hltle, and but few are interested sufficiently to send their children to school. Their 
morals are good. 

The colored people manifest much interest in education and religion, and im- 
prove fast in intelligence, but very slow in morals. 

PASIJUOTAIJK. 

MiLLJNa, &,c. — I ant not doing a large business, as I only have a farm of on« 
hundred acres and a steam mill of sixteen horse potter. . I only do custom work 
for the neighborhood — grinding, sawing, and giiming cotton-~and being a thor- 
ough prohibitionist, I do not employ hands that are given to spend their wages for 
strong drink, especially to work at tbe mill. 

Gbhxrai. MAcmNS AND Wood Sbops. — My employeee are all white people, and 
I very seldom cliange hands; for the last two years I have not seen one of mj 
hands intoxicated, they are all reliable persons. Business is very dull with me, 
owing to short crops in my immediate vicinity. 

Five years ago 1 was biimed out and only one-third covered by insurance. 
Have since buUt up more expensively than before. I now live in the shop with 
my family. My shop is fifty-nine feet front, fifty-five feet deep, three-story brick 
with a carriage elevator. I have an engine which runs my fires, lathe, power drill- 
press, emery grinder, &c. 

Any infornoHtion, you think, I can give you at any time, let me know. 

PERQUIMANS. 

MlLLiNH.— I do not thinlc the financial condition of the laboring class has been 
much improved for the past year. Most of the laborers use their wages as fast as 
they earn them. 

The morals of the laboring class are reasonably good. Very few of them own 
homes ot their own. 

Milling, &c. — What we need is more labor for farms and a market to create a 
greater demand for our products than there has been for the past few years. The 
whole county has been embarrassed because of over production by our fanners 
every year since 1883. The price of corn wiU do now, but the present prices of 
«ther produce are owing to misfortunes of western farmers last year. 
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UlIiLINO, &c. — We think the moral, social, educational and financial condition 
of our employees are over an average and steadily improving. Owing Jo the low 
price of tobacco for the past two years, there has been but very little margin for 
the employer. Tobacco being our chief money crop. 

UiLLiNO, &c. — About ninety per cent, of my hands are negroes. There ia a 
good deal of guess work about my report, as I have no data to enable me to be ex- 
act, but the report is approximately true. 

The condition of our laborers is good, and they are well satisfied. I furnish 
their supplies of clothing at nearly wholesale rates, thereby saving them from 
twenty to thirty per cent. My report would also be a fair report for our whole 
section. Nearly all the children of school age go to school from three to four 
months every year. Some make fine progress in their studies, others do not. 

Cabriaoe and Undertaking. — Times are very good here, considering the finan- 
cial condition of the whole country, and we would be better off than most sec- 
tions if we had railroad facilities, which we hope to have in a short time, from 
Lynchburg to Durham, 

Our educational interests receive much attention, both from whites and blacks, 
while the moral and financial condition of both races is good. 

Manufacturer of Builders' Material.— We pay usually for good men in the 
factory, one dollar and fifty cents per day ; some get as much as two dollars and 
twenty-flve cents; a number only one dollar and a quarter, and some only one 
dollar. Qui- yard men, handling rough lumber, get one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per day. We encourage all our men to own their own houses, and have 
built for some of them, letting them pay a part of the price each week, and find 
the plan Works well. We do not employ any drunkards, or men that swear. We 
pay extra for all over ten hour's nork, and count out any lack of making ten 
hours. The prices paid for hoard is ten dollars per month, away from town, and 
that very poor. 



L. C. T. — This is a small town (Greenville), of about 3,000 inhabitants, with no 
branch of business working over four or five hands, and they principally n^roes. 
We have one foundry and two carriage shops, the foundry runnii^ about one- 
third of the year, possibly more, the carriage shops running throughout the year; 
each, when in fuU operation, working from four to six hands, half white and half 
colored. 

E, G. L, — The whites are improving, both educationally and morally. Our 
principal labor is colored. There is no improvement among that race, morally or 
educationally. They are congregating about the small towns and becoming more 
worthless all the time. The young race is growing up in idleness and dishonesty. 
I think politics is having a good deal to do with all this, aa they are more worth- 
less during the hottest campaign years. 

Our farmers do not seem to be very successful of late years, owing to the need 
of a better system of labor. 
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Iron and Hakble Wokks I look very caref ally and often over mj hands as 

regard the use of gpirite, also to tbeir atteadiog divioe worabip~if the; do Dot, 
I find out the cause, and urge them to attend. I profit by it. for I know- 1 have a 
much more honest set of hands — tbev give me more honest time. Since I first 
engaged in basiDees, Ihaveseenaveiygreat change, though I thinkit isduetothe 
fact that I will not allow a hand to remain in my emploj unlesH he is honest and 
trustj. I have a marble yard connected with my shops, and I attend it specially 
myself, and employ ret^ularly two handi and sometimes more. This is a new 
enterprise, and bide fair to go forward amuug the enterprises of this section. 
The greatest trouble we have is to get [leople to meet their business promises, 
which produces a want of confidence, and is resulting in much harm to the 
poorer class of peoples — as all is gone when credit is gone. One of the most dam- 
aging things we have to contend with is that class of loafers, both black and 
white, who frequent bar rooms and gambling hells. It is there the seeds of slan- 
der, theft, highway robber}', &c., are bom. If something could be done to reach 
this class, great good would come to the State. 

POLK. 
Saw Mill, &c. — This is a desirable location for a college or high school. No 
colleges or high schools in Polii County, but the children of the working class 
here, who liave the benefit of the village schools, are far in advance of the aver- 
age country children. Morals, generally good, taken on an average. 

RANDOLPH. 

Saw and Plakino Hills. — The educational, moral and financial condition of 
of this place and vicinity is much better: has improved rapidly for the past three 
years. There are good schools and churches here, and work for all that will 
work. The population has increased in two years from about twenty-five to four 
hundred inhabitants, and our town (Liberty) is on tlie onward and upward march. 

Makufactdbiso Cotton Wabps. &c.— This factory employed forty hands last 
year. We have added about double the amount of machinery, and since the first 
of January last, have been furnishing employment to seventy-odd hands. We 
work eleven and a half hours per day, and pay wages monthly in cash. We have 
no store and our help are not restrained as to where they sliall trade. Our em- 
ployees are working very well, living comfortably, and those who are trying to 
do so, are laying up money. We have three churches in our village, and a school 
the most of the time: but regret to say that a large portion of our people are not 
much interested in education. 

Hardwood Lumber. — I run a plantation of three hundred acres and employ 
more or less help — some as croppers and some hired hands, I furnish croppers 
rations and take it out of their crop; pay my hired hands sixty cents per day, and 
wood and house rent: have to pay very little money— they don't expect it. The 
working man don't have any show in this county, and they don't seem to care for 
any. If they get a little ahead, they will quit work and loaf around until it is all 
gone. I came from the North where labor is higher, and of course it looks cheap 
here, but I have found out that some of it is not cheap at any price. 

The laboring man's wife spends one-tenth of her husband's wages in snuff and 
tobacco instead of educating her children with the money. 
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HAJ4UFACTURER OF Cbairs. — The Operatives is the diflereat manufacturing 
establiahments in this county appear to be well satisfied aoil contented. Very 
little moving from place to place among them. More attention ia given to the 
education of their children than there was two years ago, and the morals are 
looked after by tlieir employers. Would be glad to receii'e any publications that 
you may issue from your department. 

Cakeiaqe Manufactohkk. — In this section of Randolph County, which is due 
. west of Ashboro (county seat), near the Randolpli and Davidson County line, edu- 
cation is very much needed. It Is very much behind other portions of the county. 
There are twenty-fl*e or thirty per cent, that cannot read nor write. Morals are 
not as good as they should lie. The laws are not strictly enforced— a great many 
small crimes go unpunished. Whiskey is the trouble: if there were no whiskey, 
morals would be ninety per cent, better. Crop mortgages are hardly known. 
Nine-tenths of the families have homesteads. Products of this section of the 
county are corn, wheat, oats, pork, rye, potatoes, pi^as and nearly all kinds of 
vegetables. 



Wheelwright ASP Blacksmith. —I have been carrying on a good business 
here for four years, and my trade has increased greatly for the last two years. 1 
find it much better to pay cash, for it gives better satisfaction to hands; they 
would rather have one dollar in cash, than one dollar and twenty -five cents in 
trade. This is one of the finest farming sections of the State, and its financial 
standing is unsurpassed by any other portion of the State. I think that the time 
is not far clistrant when all our people, both white and colored, will be educateil, 
and I hope it is not far distant, for when it comes, labor will not be hard to con- 
trol. 



CoNTRACTOB AND Buir.DEB. — Brick layers and plasterers are the best paid me- 
chanics at this place; t'ley get from one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars and 
fifty cents per day, or two dollars and fifty cents to two dollars and seventy-five 
cents per thousand for laying bricks; painters get from one to two dollars per 
day; farm hands get from six to ten dollars per month and board; plow boys. 
four to five dollars per month. I have two boys at the above price on my farm. 
Women get for chopping cotton thirty-fi^ve cents per day — they can do about as 
raucli at that work as a man at fifty or seventy -five cents. Women a,i cooks get 
from four to seven dollars per month; children from two to two dollars and fifty 



PiiNnNQ CoNTRACroE — The educational interest of this community (Reidsville) 
ifl very good. We have two large graded schools — one for white and one for col- 
ored children, both weU attended. The working class are better off in this town 
than any that I know of. At least eighty per cent, of white workingmen own. 
h<Hnes, and ten per cent, of the colored also. I think it will be found that sixty per 
cent, of them save a part of their earnings since we have had local- prohibition, 
though wages are not high. Painters get from one to two dollars per day of ten 
hours, paid weekly. 
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Publisher and Printer. — Ouv working people are generally poaaeseed with a, 
common public scUool training. Principal trades here are carpenters, bricklayers, 
Ac. No manufattuting of any kind, and but very few colored laborers. Morals 
of the commnnity good — hardly excelled, (lood wages paid for labor, and work- 
men and their families generally live in comfort. Social condition good— com- 
munity entirelv in harmony; rebgion and morals excellent — church-going people, 
four denominations. Population five hundrcrl. Two railroads in course of con- 
atructioM. to the place — C.'F. & Y. V. branch, track laid half way, to be completed 
by Christmas, and the Roanoke & Southern, building from Winston by this place 
to Roanoke, Va.; convict labor on former, free labor on latter. Laborers during 
the summer here, on Dan River improvements and in the quarries command one 
dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per day. Farming operations bad. 

Box-Makiso akd Building. — The moral and educational condition of the work- 
ing da.'ises here have much improved during the last year— educational espe- 
cially. The graded school system has been in o[)eration here during the last year. 
Our financial condition haeTnot improved, owing to the stringency of money and 
the scarcity of labor. The social condition is about the same. Times are brighten- 
ing u;> now and i)rosi;ects are more encouraging than for some time, 

ROWAN. 

Steam Saw Mill. — The laborers of this section are in a very bad condition; 
they do not have regular work, consequently are hard run to provide for them- 
selves and families. Wages are very low. 1 also carry on a small farm, but no 
man can liire labor and pay for same out of the product raised on the farm. 

Carbiaoe Maker. — I live in Rowan county, but my post office is in Iredell 
county. I am not manufacturing any new work now — didn't last year; only 
repairing. Mv occupation ia gone. Cincinnati work killed it. 

MANtJFACTURER COTTON OoODS.— In the town of Salisbury all kinds of skilled' 
labor haa been employed all summer as far as I can understand at very good 
prices. In the country there has beeiv considerable dullness for want of work for 
the laat seven or eight months by t\iAt class formerly employed in gold mining, 
still they have found employment for the greater part of their time. Aa re- 
gards education, both white and colored, it has improved. Morals of the whites 
in my neighborhood are much improved. Financially, I think, there is but little 
difference, but in general I think the people are more comfortable than three 

Builder, &c. — The juorala of the laboring class of people are generally good; asa 
general thing you will find them a kind hearted people and good neighbors. Some 
of them are very poor, though a poor man is respected as any other in this part of 
the country if his morals are good. Educational interest good and improving, I 
think. I will be glad to give you any other information. 

Hotel. Keeper. — Labor in this vicinity is not doing as well as two years ago, 
Employijient is not so regular; carpenters and brick. layers as well as all other 
classes of work liave cut prices greatly in consequence of scarcity of work. The 
Wjorers here have to a considerable extent obtaineil homes for themselves until 
the lost year or so, and have shown a commendable zeal in the education of their 
children, both white and black. Their facilities here are extraordinary. • 
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RUTHERFORD. 

Tannery, — I started here eleven years ago, and have learned my employees the 
trade. I require of them to serve three years, and am increasing every year, mak- 
ing more leather and needing more employees. When I get a hand that suits me 
I beep him. Some have been with me since I started. I superintend the work 
my8elf. 

Building Contractoe.— The working class as a general 'thing are most all a lit- 
tle in debt here, and generally hard pushed to live. Wages paid largely in orders 
to merchants, at big prices. Very little money here, and the men that have it, as a 
general thing, hold on to it. As to moralstheyare generally good, of course. There 
aresome bad people in all places and this camiot be excepted. 

We generally have six or eight months of school every year. The people, or the 
most of them , are not able to support a good school , and none at all long St a 
time. 1 think that is one thing the State ought to look after more earnestly than 
it has heretofore done. 

W. B. M. — Education among the working class is at a low standard — while 
some can read and write, others cannot. The morals are very good as a general 
thing. The financial and social conditions are, I think, tolerably good, 

STANLY. 
House Carpenter. — I have filled out the within blank as I think it should be 
filled, and think my statement cottect. We have a beautiful country in this part 
of the county — it is known as the Fork of the Kirer, as the great Pee Dee runs on 
one side and Rocky River on the other. We have rich lands around Norwood. 
Our people are thrifty and energetic farmers. Morality, peace and (juiet reigne 
throughout our locality. Our people are generally educated to a, greater or lees 
extent. Free schools and academies a 



Fdrntture and Undertaking.— There is a decided improvement in the educa- 
tion of the people in this county. We have a fine school in our httle town that 
will compare with any in the country. We pride ourselves on having one of the 
most moral towns in North Carolina. The majority of our people are very indus- 
trious, and save some little every year. All our farmers have a plenty and some 
to sell. We have three good church buildings, all new, roomy, weH furnished 
and paid for. 

FURNITCKE AND Undektaxing, — We have no corporations or large companies 
who employ hands to any e:tt«nt. The average wages of farm hands are about 
ten dollars in this section. We have some lumber mills, but they do not work 
many hands. Wages are not high here for any kind of labor. The educational 
facilities are pretty good, but the laboring classes do not avail themselves of them 
very much. Their moral, social and financial conditions are only medium ; the facil- 
ities for moral training are good, we have churches and schools enough if they 
would avail themselves of the opportunity. My own business ia small. I am a 
furniture manufacturer and undertaker, and work no hired liands outside of my 
own family. I have five sons, a part of them work with me. If I can be of further 
service to you, I shall be glad to do so. 
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Saw and Flocrino MiLi^.~We have good schools ia our county, and in that 
respect the condition ot the people has greatlj improved — th«f are manifesting 
much more interest in the education of their children. 

The moral standing of our people is also a shade better, and the financial condi- 
tion a considerable improvement on that of two years a^, while socially, the 
working class of people have improved iifty per cent, in the last few years in this 
section. We have three churches in the town of Norwood, three Sunday Schools, 
and one high kc1i<m>1, with good Sunday Schools and day schools in the district. 
There are no gr<^ shopa here and very little liquor drank. We are trying to do 
better, and we wish you to keep your people close to the plumb line in Raleigh, 
then we will have less taxew to pay. 

Saw-Millino, &C.^The people of Stanly county are taking a great interest in 
education now. Wc have a high school in tiie county and will have others soon. 
We have a good healthy farming county, and fine timbered land. We need a 
railroad very much. 

STOKES. 

Builder, &c. — I think education is on the advance. We have some very good 
schools for boys and girls. Financial matters are close — money is the scarcest at 
this time that it ha^ been for some years. The scarcity of money is the cause of 
prices of labor declining, and it has had an effect on our grain and tobacco, the 
main money crops of this section. People are turning their attention to farming 
on a more improved scale. 

Tobacco Masuficturer. — The educational, moral and social condition of the 
laboring clasBes in our section is somewhat tietter than in the past, while their 
financial condition, we regret to say, sliows but little, if any, improvement over the 
previous year. Several reasons could be assigned, but the most potent is the stag- 
nation of trade of every description, and the financial depression of the country 
generally, caused, perhaps, by diverting the circulating medium (money) from its 
proper channel, and hoarding it up in banks and in the money drawers of misers, 
to the detriment of legitimate speculation. 

KfBRV. 

Waqon Makufactl'Ker, &C.— More religion, and lews whiskey and brandy would 
stilt improve our place. 

Newspaper Publisher.^! do as much, or more, work in my office than any 
hand. After paying for material used, my printers, as you will see, get the best 
of the business. Taking everything into consideration, my employees have no 
room to complain. The fact is, I give them to understand that when I " make 
more," they shall " get more." 

Waoon Manufactories.— Business is getting better than it ever has been before. 
We intend to employ more hands very soon. Can't keep up with the work with 
the number of hands we have. 

TYREBLL. 

MAiTUFAcruitER Juniper Boat Plank. Telegrapii Poi,es, &c.— ProhibiticKi in 
this town (Columbia), I think, has done good work in improving the monUs ot 
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this corumunitj; indeed, its influence has reached out until there is but one dram 
shop (called Bear Trap) in our old county. We haye a most excellent preparatory 
school in the town. No other echools in the count; except the State public schools, 
which only run a few weeks each year. 

E. L, — The best businesa with us is lambering. We hare two or more compa- 
nies in each township cutting pine logs, and they are carrying off vast amounts of 
logs to Virginia and elsewhere. Pine timber seems to be in great demand, but it 
is low. Bad crops and bad fishing cause our people to make any shift they can, 
to keep soul and body together. I do not perceive any improvement in the col- 
ored race, but rather the reverse. I think the education they get is no advantage 
to them. The generality of Iheoldslaveshavenooducation. £ind they are fai-supe- 
rior to those who have come up since the war. In fact, many of the latter, are 
almost worthless, for there is scarcely any reliance to be placed in but very few 
of them. 

J. A. S. — Owing to the scarcity of labor in this county the employer is depend- 
ent upon tlie employee, hence, poor labor. Good and honeet laborers(men, women 
or children) can find plenty of first-class employers who will pay good wages, in 
cash, at the end of every week, but. as a rule, Oiey are too independent to seek 
employment. Their whole desire is education, freedom, and politics, neither of 
which seenis to improve the negro for work, 

UNION. 

Saw-Mill, &c.— The trade iti lumber is on the increase. Prices range from sev- 
enty-five cents to eighty-five cents per one hundred feet. Any one can sell all he 
cuts. Mostly pine, post oak and white oak timber is used. The scarcity of money 
makes times very haid in this section. Many working people are leaving here 
and seeking employment where they can get better wages. On farms, wages are 
eight dollars to ten dollars per month in crop times. Mill hands are getting thir- 
teen dollars per month for twenty-six day's work. Sawyers are paid one dollar per 

Builder anh Machinist. — Am a house contract^ir, and have been following that 
business ever since I8115. I run a general machine shop, manufacturing sash, doors, 
blinds and all kinds of sawed and turned work. Have plenty of work to do. 



Tin, Gun and Locksmith.— The educational facihties in this county are not 
what they ought to be. Where women or children are required to do men's 
work they should have men's pay. Public roads should be worked by convict 
labor, each county using its own convicts. Convicts having served out their ieiia 
should be returned to the county from whence they came. If a married man or 
woman is sentenced to the penitentiary for five years or more, the marriage con- 
tract should be annulled, at the discretion of the one not sentenced. In my opin- 
ion, the whipping post would do more towards the abolition of petty crime than 
all the penitentiaries. Each county should be required to establish a work house, 
wherein prisoners for petty offences may be required to work out their fees and 
fines, thus saving the county that expense. As to capital and labor, one would be 
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of little service without the other, aa thej both go hand id liand id support of each 
other. I would euggeet peace and harmony as being the surest means of obtain- 
ing the greatest good to all concerned. With this injuactiOD to the working peo- 
ple — that the more and better' they work, the more they will get, and the better 
they use their eaiiiings, the more good they will be to tiieniselves, their families. 
their God and the world they live in^l will close, 

Tin-Shop, &c. — The general condition of the working classes is better in our 
town, I think, than any little place in the State. Our achools are good, aod 
morals better than you will find in most any place. Among tbe working people 
fiDances are tolerable; their general social standing better than any of the neigh- 
boring towns, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CONTRACTOE. — I am sure the morals of Henderson, both white and colored, have 
improved at least fifty per cent. We seldom see any one intoxicated: very little 
8 wearing, among the whites. The morality of the town commenced to improve 
the year we had prohibition, and has continued to improve ever since. Very lit- 
tle change with the laboring class financially or socially. There is here a great 
tendency to employ incompetent workmen, because they can get them cheap, as 
they think, but very dear in the end. Negroes do most of the work of the town at a 
Tery low rate, consequeotly I do not get half as much to do as 1 could, and lam just 
barely making a support. Ad iDcompetent mechanic is a great curse to the pro- 
fessiort as well as the public at large. There should be some remedy to stop this 
evil. An apprenticeship system would he one step toward it Every person 
learning a trade should be required to serve at least four years, and then go before 
a regular board of noaster workmen for examination, and if found competent be 
given a certificate to that effect; otherwise, be required to serve until he merits the 
diploma. No one should be recognized by the public in any profession or trade 
unless he can show his certificate. Doctors, lawyers and ministers of the gospel, 
all have their papers for the safety of the public, and why should not carpenters 
and brick-masons, especially when tiiey are erecting houses for the whole human 
family to risk their lives inV If you want a house built, and a man comes to you — 
a stranger—and says he is all right and can build it, how do you know ? Make 
hina prove it by showing his papera, then you woUid have some protection; with- 
out them you have none. 



Painters.— Under the head of remarks, we would suggest that a license tax of 
about ten dollars a year be charged contractors. There is a class of people in our 
city who, when intending to have work done, invite a contractor (one who under- 
stands his business) to estimate on his work, find out what it will cost, &c., and 
then send for some laborer, who does not understand estimating, and get faim to 
bid on the work. He guesses at it, comes within one-half or two-thirds of what 
it is worth, and gets the Job, and seven times out of ten he carmot pay for the ma- 
terial used. This is not only the case in our business, but we have noticed that it 
is the same witli all other businesses usually given out by contract. Therefore, we 
suggest a license ta:t, as a means of preventing those who have work done from 
taking advantage of the workingman. If they should not want to give the work 
to a licensed coutractor, then they would have to hire the iaiwrer by the day, and 
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the laborer would know what he was making. This would be to the advantage of 
the employees, as we could get what our work is worth and pay employees more 
rnone? for their work. But aa long as we have to compete with the clasB men. 
tioiied, it wiD keep work cheap, and of course low wages muet follow. We be- 
lieve in good wages and a fair living for all. 

Peintkrs and BiNDERB.— It the information given by us will serve your purpose, 
you are welcome to it. We are anxious to do anythii^in our power to further the 
interests of the working people, and to assist you in your efforts to enlighten the 
people on the condition of the wage-workers of this State, 

We find ourselves unable to give a correct answer to some questions without 
an annual balance sheet. 

WoKKERS OF Marble, Granite and Sand Stone.— Our firm is a branch of one 
of the largest establishmentfi of its kind in this country. We have not been 
located here long (only a few^ months). But the continuous improvement South 
is having a tendency to attract capital from sister States, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of thie State can and is helping both labor and capital. The writer 
induce4 the firm he is representing to prospect here, and feela proud in saying, bo 
far BuccesB has crown our efforts. In the past three years, noth withstanding the 
cry of hard times, buEiuess has increased fifty per cent. 

Founders and Machinists.— We wish here to say a word in commendation of 
the good results of the local option law, both to us and to our employees. Before 
local prohibition was adopted, we bad much trouble witii our men, who would 
sometimes come in in a feverish and good-for-nothing condition, the result of ex- 
cessive drink, and sometimes by their not coming in at all, but now, we are glad 
to e&j, we have comparatively but little of such trouble to contend with, and this 
change we attribute mainly to the happy results of local option. 

Iron Foundry and Manufacturers Aor'l Impleeents.— Our men all attend 
church, work hard, lose but little time and, so far as we know, are moral. 

We notice great improvement in their dress and manners, and by strict personal 
•upervision, we hope to have them all a very great deal better after awhile. 

Any oth« information sought will be gladly furnished you. 

Marble and Geanite Works.— Wliile the business I now own, has been run- 
ning for more than five years, and as I have owned an interest in it all the time, 
during this period, yet, I have only owned and controlled the entire busineBB since 
August 6tii, 1887, therefore some of your questions I could not answer. I hope to 
increase my business this year, thereby giving work to more men. I have already 
this year opened a branch of this business in the town of Fayetteville. I hope to 

A manufacturer, in the city of Raleigh, writes thus: You request our opinion 
as to the mora], educational and financial condition of the people in our vicinity. 
"■ Afl our " vicinity" is the city of Raleigh, which is large, we will confine our re- 
marks to the condition of those only with whom we co-operate. We think that 
the moral, educational and social condition of all our employees, with two or three 
exceptions, is bad. We see no prospect of this condition of things getting any bet- 
ter as long as society so regulates its affairs that the employer is allowed to absorb 
the larger part of the wealth produced by the laborer, allowing him only en 
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■hi jiDMuire sufflc.ient r|uantity of foml to keep enouKU atrenKth to earn some more 
wealth for the lieneflt of the eini»loyer. Thin i;oiifesnion place!! ub at a diwulvan- 
tage. IM wt) are emjihiyerit oiirHelvm, and heiii^e you will Hee the jUHtke of keepinK 
this opinion Reoiirc in the AnihiveH of the Department. 

We alHO have to Riiffer from thi' etTcctH of thiH Htnte of afTaltH. and juatl; ho, no 
<loubt, for I'rovideni'p fjeneraUy tries to e()UDli7.« thinfjN. Our penalty is that we 
fi^ a vei'y jioor [|iiality of Hcr vice— entirely unrt-liablu, thinking nothing and do- 
inK nothing, when it can br avoiilcil, for the interent of the huNinexH; apparently 
actuated only by one principle, to do aH little aH poKailile without goint; to the point 
of Kitting dituthargud, recognizing no dowlrt that they get only a Hiiiall and unei|ual 
HliEtre of what thny pn)duce, and juntifying themxelvcH for not inaking more. 
We are pleaiuHl to riH^ord that the very buMt perHonal feeling exixla between uh and 
our ojM'rativBM, and in a majority of them there iw a Htronjf jmrHonal respect, and 
almoat affection, exliiliiti^l by them toward uh, and we can influence them largely 
to do almost anylhins. CcBpt to attend carefully to their work when we are not 
watching them, and for thin we do not censure them, as we recognize the fact 
that we are legally robbing them of their just descrtfi, or, of their proper share of 
what they produce. We can afford, and do treat tltem kindly and grant them 
many liberties and privileges not accorded in other eetablishments, where pro- 
prietors are similarly robbing them, but do not admit it, 

We regret that the social and industrial matters are so arranged that we are 
compelled to occupy this i>osition towards them, but we are entirely powerless to 
change the matter, being only one, and so we must submit " to things as they be," 
or we sliall be called a fool and laughed at by thone we would beneflt. and hence 
we try to let the fact, that we are diverting to our only use and benefit wealth 
that others produce, console us for the forced position la which we are placed 
and up to this time we have been moderately successful in so consoling ourselves, 
and we think our operatives have also consoled and satisfied themselves that they 
got ahead of us on divers occasions — so all is right as right can be. 



H. B. H. — Tliere is none or very little manufacturing interest in my county. 
Below I undertake to give such information as may be of interest: 

Wages for farm bands, men, eight dollars per month, house rent, garden, and 
fire wood furnished; women are worked mainly by the day at twenty-flve centa 
and board at>out ten hours, paid on demand, and the laborer generally keeps 
well up; no increase or decrease; board about four dollars; about one fourth paid 
in merchandise, balance in cash; one-fourth employees can read and write; very 
few, probably one-tenHi, own homes; an exception that one savee anything; no 
visible change in education and moral condition. 

B. B.— The financial and social condition of our colored race is very poor, and I 
do not see but very little difference in tho«e who belong to the church and those 
who do not. 

S. W. — I am a farmer and carpenter and have twelve children; work hard and 
am making a good living; I send my children to school about tour months everT' 
year; my financial condition Is about fifty per cent, better than it wns fire years 
ago. Education is rapidly spreading in this community. 
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Brick Worker. — The condition of workingmen is deplorable. The good me- 
chanic and the inferior one are classed together. We need, mure than anything 
else, a, law gradii^ mechanics, to protect the public, give proper wages to good 
workmen and encourage the poor mechanic to make himself proficient. We also 
need shorter work hours, bo as to enable ub to improve socially. There ia no 
system among mechanics about apprentices or anything else. Mechanics have to 
compete with persona who know very little about work, and are expected to do a 
better job tor the same money. There ought to he a law forbidding any mechanic 
taking contractH unless he can produce a certificate of proficiency from some 
board of eiaminers or authorized person. Work twelve hours per day at two 
dollars and fifty cents per day; lose about one-third of my time for lack of work; 
living costs about three hundred dollars per year; have three in family; am paid 
part in ca^ and part in merchandise; have not accumulated anything in the past 
year. We need better schools, as they are now taught Buch a short time, that the 
children get very little benefit from them. The majority cannot send their chil- 
dren on account of not being able to sufHciently clothe them. 

Tin and Sheet Iron Business. — The condition of things respecting labor ia not 
as favorable as it was two years ago — both with skilled and unskilled labor. The 
remedy rests with the law-makers. 

WASHINOTOS. 

Milling, Lumber HAtJliso, &c.— The larger part of our labor is colored, and 
their desire for bettering their condition is not very great: they generally spend 
what they make and appear satisfied; they make little progress— the younger 
ones are i)oorer hands than the older ones. Wages always advance in the spring 
and decline in winter. The white laborers are making steady progress, and a 
large per cent, are bettering their condition; but there are some whites, like the . 
colored, with very little desire to better their condition. Education among our 
laboring people is fully one-third better than two years ago. and the younger class 
are gaining rapidly. 

T. M. R. — Our county is improving since the lumber interest has begun to grow 
so fast. We have some of the finest timber in the world, and a great deal of it — 
pine and cypreea that cannot be excelled. It is in good demand. We have several 
very large lumbering firms, and many smaUer ones. There is one at Lee's MiU, in 
this county, near the Albemarle Sound, with machinery capable of cutting 45,000 
feet of lumber per day, with planing machines, dry kilns, &c. The lumber firm 
owns a railroad from the miU to the sound, some four miles. They ship thousands 
of logs, as well as sawed lumber. Their loaded flat cars are transported across the 
sound on large fiat boats built for the purpose. They do an immense business, 
giving employment to about three hundred men, and they are constantly enlarg- 
ing their trade. 



BfAOHiNX Repair Shops. — I think the mechanics and laborers, generally speak- 
ing. In this city, are now in a better condition than they were two years ago, I 
only work 1;wo hands regularly. When I need help I get such hands as I need by 
the day. 
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G, L. B. — I think the educational interest of our working people is better than 
ever before. We have good public schools Cor both olaiises. taught about four 
months in the year. They seem to take more interest in the schools than ever be- 
fore. The attendance is larger and naore T^;ular. Morally thee are somen-hat 
improved. Fiuaoeially and sooially but very little improvement. 

Saw-Miijjso. &,c. — The workii^ people embrace about the whole population of 
this section. The greater porlioD of them worb their own lands and are in pretty 
fair condition. Tliey take as much interest in education as tlieir cin.'um stances 
as working people i^ill admit. whSe their morals are good. Tliere are otliers who 
do not ow^ any lands, imd only work on farms as hired laborers, and this class 
depend almost wholly on the free schools for educational ailvantag(>s. which ar» 
very limited. 



Genkral Repair and Bi^cesmith Shops. — Tlie wagon trade in my community 
is supplied 1^ the '' Nissen " Wagon Companies of Winston and Salem. I do not 
make any new wagons at all, but do a great deal of repairing. The buggy trade 
here is suppUed by Western manufacturers almost entirely. I make a few new 
buggies and do a great deal of repairing. I make better profit shoeing horses than 
in any other part of my business, but it is by far the hardest work. 

Our county at no distant day wilt be a great field for men who wish to follow 
wood work of any kind. We have the finest timber fo1^ making wagons and bug- 
gies in Wilkes county that can be found in any part of the State. 

I do not employ any laborers to amount to anything, from the fact that the pre- 
sent demands of this community will not justify me. I intend to employ nioreas 
soon as limes and money loatters get better. 

The educational condition of this community is not so good, in my opinion, as it 
was some five years ago, from the fact that the people of the neighborhood and 
town are not taking much interest in schools. We need a good school in out town. 
Our 'children are all intelligent, all they need ia a proper education. 

As tb the financial condition of this town and community. I would say that a 
great deal of the property is under mortgage to the money-holders. Farmtns as a 
class are. I think, in some better condition than they were a few years ago. The 
good crop of last year has enabled most of the farmers to pay off their indebted- 
ness, and if the country is blessed with a good crop this year. Wilkes can hold 
up her head. 

HiLLWRiOHT, &c. — The educational condition of our working petqile is not as 
good as could be desired. It is not so bad morally, and none are in a suffering con- 
dition. 

Newspaper Pmntinq. — Wilkes county has more undeveloped wealth than any 
other county in the State. Every hill is underlaid with valuable minerals, such 
■8 iron, coal, lead, gold, silver, &c. Her water power ia very extensive. The Yadkin 
flows through it from west to east, and affords abundant water power for any and 
all kinds of mills, yet, Wilkes county cannot boaet of any mill, save & mere com 
"cracker" or wheat "scrubber." 

The soil of this county is exceedingly fertile. Corn can be grown to any extent 
de«ired. Wheat, oats, rye, barley, sweet and Irish potatoes, peas, beans, and in 
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fact, any kind of produce usually raised in the temperate zone, can be raiHed and 
extensiveij cultivated. 

The people seem to be as religious or moral as you commonly find in a county. 
Of course, they are not entirely a moral people. 

Edacatlon is in a flonrishing condition, taking into ronaideration the ineffe<^tiv« 
school aystem of the State. 



Tin BlANin'ACTUEBB. — I think that the educational and financial condition of 
the laboring claesee of this vicinity are better than they n-ere a few years ago. I 
am preparing to increase my manfacturing buainesa soon. 

Carriage Builders.— Our busiseEss is on the increase, and can sell all the work 
we get up. laborerB seems to be well satisfied, and we have no trouble at all 
with them. Some of them eeem determined to have homes of their own and are 
saving for that purpose. 



Contractor and BinuiER.^Mechanical labor is disorganized on account of ao 
many trying to contract. Great deal of time lost by fishing, hunting and dram- 
drinking. We need education among our laboring classes to encourage them to 
fully discharge their duty; they are too hasty to make unreasonable demands of 
their employers; they talk too much. The negro labor U some better ir this 
locality than it was two years ago. I have been contracting here five years; my 
business increases very rapidly — I have plenty of work this yeai for t«n months; 
most of contracts already made. I find no trouble in glutting plenty of handn, I 
own my house and lot; have three children, one going to school. 

Tin, Sheet Iron and Copper Suithino.— My business is small Business in 
my line was dull in this section last year, and I made very httle money — «nd I 
have done very little so far this year, but am hoping for some improvement soon. 
The laboring class here seem to be improving some in education and refinement, 
and they seem to be very well satisfied and contented. There are no rapid strides 
towards Improvement, but there is a healthy, steady growth in that direction. 
A pretty good percentage of the laboring class own homes, or are on the eve of 
buying them. 



Steam, Saw and Grist Mill.^Wc employ but one regular hand; have others 
at times, which will average a regular hand, and work regular ourselves, making 
three hands in all that are employed in our business. 

llie educational condition of the working class here is not good. Many of the 
employees are colored and very poor whites, and do not avail themselves of the 
advantages of learning that they have. The morals of this class in our section we 
would pronounce good, for the greater part. As to their financial condition, I 
have expressed above, regarding those who work for their daily bread. The social 
condition of most of them is on a low scale, except the carpenters, and some oth- 
ers of tradee, with whom It is better. We would state, however, that the condi- 
tion of this class throughout our section is improving in point of morals and edu- 
cation, and a higher state of things generally seems probable. 
14 
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CHAPTER in. 



APPRENTICES. 

Oa account of the many suggestions on the part of mechanics 
and others in the First Annual Report of the Bureau in regard to 
apprentices and the present apprentice law of the State, we have 
thought it advisable to give the subject special attention in this our 
Second Annual Report. As the future advancement of the State is 
largely involved in the training which heryouth receives in mechan- 
ical and industrial pursuits, greater attention should be given to the 
subject than has heretofore been the case. Very little attention has 
in the past been given to it. No better evidence need be adduced 
of this fact than to call attention to our present apprentice law as 
contained in Chapter 3 of The Code, which has been in operation 
for over a hun<lred years without any change except that incident 
to the emancipation of the negroes. 

The following is the law relating to apprentices as it appears in 
The Code: 

THE CODE, CHAPTER 3.— AFPBKNTICKa. 

SscnoN 9.— BniDiNG to be by Indentdbe.— The binding of apprentices ehall be 
by indenture made in the name of the Superior Court Clerk of the Coimtj of the 
<Hiie part, and of the Master or Mistress of the other part, which shtUl be recorded 
and filed in the ofBce of the Clerk of Superica- Court. 

Sec. 10. — Kbmbdt Thekeon. — The apprentice may bring an action on such in- 
denture in the name of the Clerk and his successors and recover any damages sus- 
tained by reason of the breach of the covenants contained, in said indenture. 

Sec. n.— Who may be Appeenticed.— Clerks of the Superior Courts in their 
lespectiYe Counties shall bind out as apprentices: (1> All orphans whose eetates 
are of so small value that no person wiU educate and maintain them for the profit 
thereof; (2) AH infants whose fathers have deserted their families and been absent 
one year, leaving them without sufficient support; (3) All infants not living with 
the father, whose mother has secured to her such property as tiie infants may 
thereafter acquire, provided the Clerk deems it improper to permit such infants 
to remain with the mother; (4) All infants who make an appUoation to the Board 
of CommissionerB of the County for relief out of the funds for the poor, and such 
fact is certified by the Board to the Clerk; (5) All infants whose parents do not 
habitually employ their time in some honest, industrious occupation. 

Sec. 13. — For what tdue Bound. — Every male apprentice shall be bound to 
some discreet person, approved by theClerk, till the age of twenty-one, and every 
female apprentice until the age of eighteen years: lYovided, That no white child 
shall be bound to a colored maate 
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Sec. 13.— Duties of Hastess.— The Master shall provide for the apprentice: <1) 
Diet, clothes, lodgings and accommodationB fit and necessary; {2) Education in 
reading, writing and arithmetic; (3) Six dollars in cash, a new suit of clothes and 
a new Bible, at the end of the apprenticeship; (4) Such other education, sum of 
money or articles of furniture or implements of trade as may be agreed on be- 
tween the Clerk and Master and inserted in the indenture. 

Sec. 14. — Duty of Clerk. — On applicaticai of any person to have an apprentice 
bovind to him, it is the duty of the Clerk to inform himself of the circumstancee 
of the case, and for this purpose he may cite before him the relatives of the orphan 
or infant for examination on oath ; he may also examine such other persons as he 
deems proper. Iq the selection of a Master he shall prefer so far as may be con- 
aietent in other respects for the comfort apd interest of the apprentice,, some 
tradesman of a useful art or mystery. 

Sec. 15. — Apprentices, how cosipbillbd to bkrVb. — If an apprentice refuses to 
serve as required by the indenture or by law, the Clerk jnay, on apphcation of the 
Master, compel him, by citation or otherwise, to appear for inquiry into the facta, 
and if the complaint is weU founded and the apprentice persist in such refusal, 
the Clerk may commit him by warrant to the House of Correction or the Common 
Jail of the County until he consents. 

Sec. 18,— Misconduct op Master.- Upon complaint of any apprentice that the 
Master is guilty of cruelty, ill usag», refusal.of necessary provisions or clothing, 
or any other violation of the indenture or of the law toward such apprentice, the 
Clerk may by order compel the appearance of the Master before him, when he 
shall examine and determine the complaint, and if the same is well founded he 
shall cancel the indenture and discharge such apprentice from his obligation of 
service and may proceed to appoint another master. 

The above law instead of facilitating the apprenticing of the youth 
of the State to useful callings has had, it is believed, the opposite 
effect. The law is regarded generally with a feeling of dread both 
on account of the wrongs it has caused, and those it is capible of 
inflicting. Its very terms are at variance with the ideas of the people. 
"Master" and "mistress" are not words, which are calculated to 
make an apprentice law attractive which is inherently harsh. The 
State should not sanction the calling of one of its citizens "master'' 
and another '' servant," and the doing so, perhaps, has not had a very 
salutary effect, certainly upon the colored people, who " fight shy " of 
the present apprentice law. If this is a sentiment, it is wide-spread 
and deep-rooted, and while it is more prominent in the colored peo- 
ple, it is by no means confined to them. White people are averse to 
the terms " master " and " mistress," as well as the colored people, 
and they ought to be. 

While the law in its terms has been a kind of " scarce-crow," it 
has been worse than that. It has been the instrument of much 
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wrong and oppression to indigent and helpless children, for scarcely 
any others have come under its provisions. The only protection 
which the law gives to an apprentice is a civil action for damages in 
case the indenture is violated, though punishment of a criminal na- 
ture is afforded against the apprentice when he fails to serve. It 
frequently happens that an apprentice is bound to and worked by 
an insolvent employer for a long term of service, and during its 
continuance and at its conclusion he wilfully fails to comply with 
the few stipulations which are made in the indenture, and the ap- 
prentice has no redress. A civil remedy will not reach such a case. 
The consequence has been that while some good men have been em- 
ployers of apprentices under the law and have discharged their duty 
to them faithfully, a large percentage of employers have taken ad- 
vantage of the law to obtain the labor of apprentices for nothing. 
This defect alone has raised up many witnesses against the law, and 
they are to be found in nearly every community. There are many 
other defects which will be seen on reading this chapter. 

Desiring to obtain suggestions in regard to the subject of appren- 
tices and also information as to the practical workings of the present 
law, circulars were sent by the Bureau to the Superior Court clerks 
of the State, mechanics and others who were supposed to be familiar 
with the subject, asking answers to the following questions: 

1. Is the present apprentice law sufficient to meet the needs of the 
people upon the subject? 

2. Do indigent apprentices when bound under our present law, so 
far as you have observed, generally receive more than is mentioned 
in sub-division 1, 2 and 3 of section 13 of the apprentice law? 

3. Are beginners in mechanical pursuits apprenticed for a term 
of years in your county while learning a trade, or do they learn 
their trades irregularly and under different employers? 

4. Would a law providing for the voluntary binding of youths 
to employers for a term of years to learn a trade, and affording pro- 
tection to both employer and apprentice, be a beneficial one in this 
State? 

5. Give any suggrations in regard to apprentices as may occur to 
you. 

The answers received to the above questions are arranged by 
counties in the following pages, and will be found interesting as 
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showing how the law ia regarded in the State hy those who have 
observed its operationa. Many valuable auggestioiia are contained 
in the answers made. 

ALAMANCE. 

1. I do not think the present apprentice law of the State meets the requiremenU 
on the subject. 

2. Indigent apprentices under our present law, so far as I have obeerred, do not 
receive more than is mentioned in sub-divisions 1, 2 and 8 of section 18 of the 
present apprentice law. 

8. Beginners in mechanical pursuits in our county are not usually apprenticed 
for a term of years to learn their trades. 

4. A law providing for the voluntary binding of youths to learn trades, and 
affording protection to both employer and apprentice, would, in my opinion, be 
beneficial. 

6, There are no children apprenticed in this county for the express purpose of 
learning a trade. It is only orphans, who have no one to look after them, or to 
take care of them. There is a strong prejudice in this county against appren- 
ticing, or binding phildren, as it is called, especially among the colored race. There 
are dozens of children in this county that ought to be apprenticed, if there could 
be found good men to take them and train them properly, by sending them to 
school and leaming them to work, either on a farm or at a trade. 1 know no way 
to get at them under the existing laws. Would be glad of any su^^^ion that 
would enable me to do something for these children — to raise them in their own. 
estimation and to elevate them in any way. 

Yours truly, A. Tate, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

ALEXANDER. 

1. There ia, yoo may say, no apprenticing done in this county. 

3. Since I have been in office, I have heard no complaint of present taw. 

8. Apprentices with us learn their tradee under different employers, as a gen- 
eral thing. 

4. A law for voluntarily binding of youths to learn trades would, I think, be 
beneficial, if sufficient prudence was used in finding the right kind of masters. 

J. T, McIntosh, 
Clerk Superior Court, 

BERTIE. ' 

1. I think the present law sufficient. 

2. Indigent apprentices when bound under present law, so far as I have ob- 
served, do not generally receive more than is mentioned in present law, 

3. Apprentices with us learn their trades irregularly and under ditFerent em- 
ployers. Of course there is occasionally an exception to above. 

4. A law providing for the voluntary binding of youths to employers for a term 
of years to learn a trade, and affording protection to both employer and appren- 
tice, would be a good law, W, L, Lyon, 

Clerk Superior Court. 
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1. I don't think present law sufficient. The allowance Is not eufficient at end 
of appeiitic«ship. 

3. Apprentices receive more than indicated by present law if they are ten or 
twelve years of age when apprentic«d. 

8. Beginners in mechanical pureuits learn their trades irregnlturly, aijd under 
different employers. 

4, A law providing for voluntary binding of youths would be beneficial. 

6. That the master be required at the end of the apprenticeship to bring the 
ward to &e Clerk's office and have the articles of indenture read, so that the 
Clerk may see, upon the examination of the ward, that the' master has fulfilled 
hie contract, before the ward is discharged from his custody. 

W. T. Reynolds, 
Clerk Superior Court. 

1. I think the present law very insufficient. 

8. Sometimes an apprentice will fill out time required. Majority gather their 
trades with different masters. 

4. I certainly think a law for voluntary binding would be beneficial. I have 
now in my employ tinners who never served full apprentice terms, and are poor 
workmen compared with those who served a thorough apprenticeship. 

6. As to being educated for mechanical work, it requires as much care for thor- 
oughly understanding the rudiments of some, to be proficient in advanced stages, 
as it dow in the study of mathematics to become a thorough mathematician. A 
mechanic who baa overlooked points that he should have learned while an appren- 
tice, is in the same position as the mathematician who is always asking queetiona 
in the multiplication table. 

I think it very essential to have a law compelling boys to serve a full apprentice- 
ahip in the trades they have chosen, and also to make masters responsible to 
apprentices for their trade. J. R. Hill. 

1. The preeent law would be if carried out. 

2. Apprentices bound under present law do not receive more than mentioned, 
and there are but few bound. 

8. There are but few that serve out their term now when bound. The contrac- 
tor generally gets short of work and then falls out with his apprentice and lets 
hini go. 

4. A law providing for the voluntary binding of youths to learn trades would 
be one of the best laws I can conceive of. 

5. I think if there were a law in this State that would cause the indigent chUdren 
to be bound out to persona who would learn them a trade, and not let them grow 
up in total ignorance, it would be a great blessing. 

1 long to see the time come when it will be a violation of the law for any one to 
apply for work as a mechanic who has not served a regular apprenticeship, or to 
get up a few tools and go around representing himself to be a mechanic whefl he 
is just as great a drawback as the mechanic can have to deal with. Up here in 
the mountains these Jack-legs are very thick in all trades. The law ought to com- 
pel them to serve three years for a trade, and then they should be required to have 
a certificate from the employer under whom they served, grading them in first. 
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tiecond and third grades, as to each aae'e proficiency. When this is done, mechan- 
ics will be in a pontiflD to demand sufficient wagee to admit of. their clothing and 
feedinf; their childrf>n properly, andean send them to school. 

JOHH P. OOODLAEX. 

I. I think the present law is good, but it is not in full force. 

3. Apprentices here work under different employers to leam their trades. 

4. A law providing for the votuntsry binding of youths to employers for a term 
of years to leam a trade, and affording protection to both employer and appren- 
tice, would be a heneHcial one in this ,Slate. G. W. Jvffnci, Jr. 

BRUNSWICK. 

1. The law ia good, but it is entirely unnoticed. There has not been an apprentice 
in this commiuiity for twenty yearx, in mechanical arts, under the law. 

it. What ap)>renCii:eH learn here they leam irregularly and under different em- 
])loyers. 

4. A law providing for the voluntary hinding of youths to leam trades wonid 
certainly be a B<M"i law. 

5. It occurs to my mind that there is no use fur a law to bind an apprentice 
unless there can be a law to protect him after he has spent his time and exerted 
his talent to leam a trade. For instance, you bind a young man to a master to learn 
a trade, and while he i« learninji: jack-legs go backing about at fifty cents and b6t- 
enty-five cents per day, and may be they will get up to one dollar per day, and 
when the apprentice has finished his term of service and starta out for work here 
are those hackers, and he must work at about the same prices paid them, or get 
nothing to do. When a house is to be built, and is given out to the lowest bidder, 
these choppers, who don't know the value of time or the worth of labor, can bid 
on the work, and we have to compete with them or lose the job. So there is no 
use of a trade without protection. Give us protection, and it will be bettor for the 
me<'hanic and better for the laborer. Williah Swain. 



1. The present law is about worthless. 

2. Unless the apprentice is very yoimg, I ret|uire one hundred dollars in addition 
to wliat the law requires. 

3. Men with tradew. an a rule, never apply for apprentices. They are used as 
servants and laborers. 

4. I think a law for voluntary binding to trailes would be a good one, if the 
friends, so-called, of the apprentice would let him work out his time. 

.'i. The law in regard t» apjirentiees, as it stands, is very unsatisfactory. The 
apprentice, as a rule, leaves his master by the time he is sixteen. That is my expe- 
rience, and I bind out children only as a last resort. I prefer to send all such unfor- 
tunate children to charity asylums of the country, if possible. If practicable, we 
need the apiirentice law amended in some way that will make the apprentice feel 
that he has a' protector, and there whould be enough pecuniary inducement to make 
him slay his time out. and a stringent law against all meddlers, &c. 

Jambk C. Gibson, 
' Superior Court Clerk. 
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1. The preaent apprentice law is not au£9cieiit for the purpose it has in view. 
3. Isdigent appreBticee, under the law, do not receive more than is mentioned 
in 1, 3 and 3 of Section 13. 

3. Apprentices in this count; learn tradee irregularly and under different em- 
ployers. 

4. A law for the voluntary binding of apprentices to learn trades would do good- 

Clerk. 
carteret. 

1. I do not think the present apprentice law sufficient. 

2. Indigent apprentices, do not, when bound under present law, si 
observed, receive more ttian is mentioned in sub-divisiona 1 
present law. 

3. Apprentices here learn their trades irref^larly and under different employers. 

4. I am inclined to think a law for binding apprentices to learn trades would 
l>e a good one. Clerk Superior Court. 

CATAWBA. 

1. I have heard no complaint of present law. 

2. Apprentices under present law do not receive more than is mentioned in the 
section referred to. 

3. Indigent orphans in this county are generally bound to farmers. Cannot 
recall a sii^le one bound to a mechanic. 

4. I'doubt the propriety of such a law, for the reason very few mechanics follow 
their trades; but for a class, such as is usuaUy bonnd in this county, the enacting 
this law would not injure any one. 

5. I dislike the present indenture law, because few that are bound remain with 
their masters until they become of age. I believe the bond should require some 
compensation at the end of each year, and that amount kept at interest for the 
servant until he is of age-^9^milarly kept as a guardian bond. This would, per- 
haps, keep the servant satisfied with his maal«r during the term for which he 
was bound. The master should be required to pay a reasonable compensatipn for 
the services received; and the apprentice should forfeit his compensation if he 
fail to comply witli terms of bond; and the fund accumulating from year to year 
should be applied, bj an act of the Legislature, to the bettering of alms houses, 
or to the public schools. P. A. Hotle, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

CHATRAU. 

1 . I think the present law not sufficient upon the subject. 

3, I have never heard of an apprentice who received, when Iwund under present 
law, any more tlian mentioned in sub-divisions 1, S and 8 of section 13. 

8, Apprentices in this county learn their trades irregularly and under different 

4, A law providing for the voluntary binding of youths to employers for a term 
of years to learn a trade, and affording protection to both employer and appren- 
tice, would be a iieneficial one in this State, 1 think. 

5, I think if boys were iKiund for a term of years it would be better for them. 
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H a boy Ifl bound to service until he is twenty-one years of age, and receives noth- 
iug outside of what is mentioned by law, he is no nearer ready to start in life than 
when be began. I think, when he is bound to learn a trade, that three or five 
years is long enough; uid be should receire so much the firat year, and increase 
as his time goee on, so tbat he may be able to start for himself at the end of bis 
term. M. T. POK. 

CHEROKEE. 
1. I do not think present law sufficient on subject. 

5. I think apprentices generally receive more wagee or compensation, but lese 
education in this county than mentioned in law. 

3. They learn their trades irregularly and under different employers. 

4. I behove a law providing for volunt&ry binding of youths to learn trades 
would be a good one. I like the idea well. D. W. Deweese, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

CLEVEI-AND. 

1. The present law is nut aufGcient. 

2. Ind^ent apprentices receive more in this county than is mentioned in sub- 
divisions 1 , 3 and 3 of the section mentioned. 

3. Apprentices learn their trades irregularly and often under different em- 
ployers. 

4. A law for the voluntary binding apprentices to learn trades would, in my 
opinion, be a good one. 

6. The matter of education is often neglected. The master should be required 
to send the apprentice to school a certain number of months during the appren- 
ticeship. The majority of apprentices, especially the colored, leave their master 
before expiration of apprenticeship: at Ipast that is my observation. 

T. D. Lattimer, 
Clerk Superior Court. 
COLUMBUS. 

1. I don't see in what particular the law could be amended for the benefit of 
apprentice or master. 

2. In this county the masters, as a general thing, does more for the apprentices 
than the law requixeu. 

8. There are none at this time apprenticed to learn any mechanical trade in 
this county. 

4. I think a law for the voluntary binding of apprentices to leam trades would 
be of benefit in such cases. W. M. Baldwin, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

CRAVEN. 

1. The law is good enough; but I think it is but little noticed with r^^ard to 
apprentices or master. 

3. 1 do not know of an apprentice legaUy bound under the law, although there 

3. To the best of my knowledge, the trades are learned irregularly by appren- 
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4. I think a law for the voluntaiy binding of apprentices to leam trades wonld 
be beneficial, as it now is the most of the apprentices are bound verbally, 

G. It seems to me, masters don't wish to have apprentices bound — only verbally, 
as they can get more in that way than they could in any other; they pick up all 
the help of half -bound men, and make out with them, at less cost than the appren- 
tices would be. There are States in which Ihis would not be allowed. 

8. Priest. 

1. Do not think the present law sufficient. We need changes aimilar to those 
mentioned in other States. 

2. Indigent apprentices, as a general thing, do not receive more than is men- 
tioned in 1, 2 and 3 of Section 13, present law, 

3. Have had no opportunity to bind a boy to a trade; mechanics will not receive 
apprentices here only in a voluntary way, and theni rarely. 

4. I think a law for voluntary binding of apprentices to learn trades would be 

There are but few cases a year where children are bound out in this county ex- 
cept to their own kin. Outside of such binding, the law is virtually a dead letter, 
ae there is so much outside interference with the child bound that parties dislike 
to take children under such circumstances, except to adopt them. It is a rare thing 
in this county for a boy to be apprenticed to learn a trade. I have been Clerk of 
the Superior Court eleven years, and not one has been regularly apprenticed in that 
period. To become a machinist here a boy ie unable to get that opportunity with- 
out paying something for the privilege. If other counties have a similar experi- 
ence, the Lord only knows what we are to do for mechanics in the future. I can 
leam of no young man learning a carpenter's trade in this city. There may be 
one or two learning the blacksmith's trade, not more than that. 

E. W. Cakpenter, 
Clerk Superior Court. 

CDRHITCCK. 

5. Don't beheve in binding out children, A good man can get as many outaide 
' his fa^nily as he wants. Nine times out of ten they are bad men who want them 

bound. I have been Clerk twenty years and have bound but few. Don't like the 
system, but have not given the subject sufficient thought to suggest a better. 
Surely it can be bettered. Let the State take care of the poor orphan and leam 
him a trade, and see that each aide is dealt fairly by. It pretends to take care of 
the poor, why not the orphan, who has no one to look out for him. Never put 
him under a cruel master as long aa he leads a moral life. When a lad gets too 
bad it will be soon enough to place him under tormentors^ I think, as far as I 
have observed, that orphans, under the present 8yst«m, have a hard time of it. 
Moat anything will better it. H. B. Ansexl, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

1. But little, if anything, could be added to the law to make it more efficient. 

2. No, they do not get what the law provides, because S9 per cent, of theappreu- 
lices leave their masters before they become free, regardless of the treatment they 
receive, whether good or bad. 
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S. No one in tJiia Bection ia ever «pprenticed to leom any mecbamical ponnit 
whatever. *■ 

4. A law providing for voluntary binding of apprentices to leam trades would 
be a good one. 

5. It bae gotten to be of rare occurrence for a child, male or female, to be appren- 
ticed, such matters being looked after in some waj by relatives. The poor classes 
of whites, and n^roes, regard the binding of a child in the light of what wa« 
termed negro slavery before the war. Such being the general feeling here, it is a 
rare occurrence that a Clerk has a matter of this kind brought to his notice, as 
provided under section 11, of this circular. Persons who would become masters 
of apprentices decline to do bo because of the general feeling as mentioned above. 
There ia not more than fivepercent. of the colored race that would make efficient 
masters for colored sabjects, and the negro en masse are opposed to colored sub- 
jects being apprenticed to white masters. Jno. W, Evans, 

Clerk Superior Co^u^N 

DAVIDSON. 

1. The present apprentice law is square-toed tyranny. 

S. Under the present law apprentices are generally poorly fed, poorly clothed, 
and seldom allowed to attend even a free school. I know a widow who will not 
allow her apprentice to att«nd a free night school, after workii^ for her all day. 

3. The apprentice law is so tyrranical that very few besides orphans are bound, 
and they do not learn trades. Nearly all the trades here are carried on by jack- 
legs. 

4. A law for the voluntary binding of youths to leam trades would be a bless- 
ing. Boys are not willing to work till twenty-one for six dollars and clothes ($3) 
and a Bible (35 cents)— $0.36. 

5. Boys should go to school and do farm work till about sixteen years old. 
Then they can select a trade and leam it in four or five years. They should have 
a little money every month. Having learned their trades, if able, they should 
go to college. If not, let them marry and go to work. On this plan, the country 
would have mechanics and our college boys would have more humility and more 
practical sense. Farmers could mend their own implements. Apprentices have 
no remedy if they are mistreated; they would be punished for any appeal to the 
Probate Judge. Usually, apprentices are run off on some frivolous accusatitm 
just before they reach twenty-one. Three of my near neighbors were appren- 
ticed to farmers. They learned farm work; but they never went a day to school. 
They hate com bread now. because thej ate it all the time of their apprentice- 
ship. They cannot read, and were never known to sing. But they are sending 
their children to school. J. H. Mills, 

Superintendent Baptist Orphanage. 

DAVIE. 
1. I think the present apprentice law insufficient to meet the needs of the people. 
3. I have never known an apprentice to remain until his time was out, bound 
at law. 

3. No rule or system in this county — all play a blind Jhand. 

4. I am of the opinion that a law providing for voluntary binding of youths ttt 
employers for a term of years to leam a trade wonld be beneficial. 
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6. Apprentices should always agree to an unlimited time— the master to be the 
jadge— as I think I have had a great many apprentices, and no two of them alike ; 
some tiave made good workmen in twelve months, while others would not. I 
think, therefore, that it would be well to have a ayatem that the apprentice with 
the beet talent should have the advantage at the hande of the master. 

James H. Coun;. 

DUPLIN. 

1. I think the present law a good one if it were complied with strictly, 

3. They do not even receive what is prescribed in sub-divisions 1, 3 and 3. 
8. All the trade apprentices learn in this county is farln work. 

4. I think a law for the voluntary binding of apprentices to learn trades would 
prove beneficial, thereby assuring that the appi'entice would learn a trade in 
accordance with the wiahea of the parent. 

6. I am opposed to binding apprentices as a general rule, for the reason that 
as ours is not e. manufacturing county, and the master takes the apprentice to 
make what money he can out of him, thereby leaving the apprentice at the age 
of twenty-one without any trade and without remuneration for his aervices. It 
is different with females. I have never seen much good accomplished bj binding 
male apprentices. 

If the Clerks of Courts could get the necessary information in regard to the 
treatment of apprentices by masters, thereby enabling the Clerks to enforce the 
law, I should be in favor of the law — if the apprentice could be learned a trade^ 
but, as a general rule, the apprentice is small and has no relatives or friends to 
inform of the treatment by master; the education is sadly neglected, oftentimes 
the apprentice not being able to read and write intelligibly. If there were 
machine shops, either for the manufacture of wood or iron, I should always 
bind to such masters, but to bind an apprentice to become an ordinary farm 
laborer, and receiving no compeiisation for his services, thereby depriving the 
apprentice of his valuable time, turning him lose at the age of twenty-one with 
no knowledge of anything but the duties of a farm laborer, is a hardship. I am 
unable to suggest any amendment to the present law that would meet the de- 
mands of the public interest. I should always recommend that apprentices be 
bound to masters that would give the most advantages of education and to learn 
them a trade. A servant is worthy of his hire, and if not received in money, it 
should be received in education and a trade. R. C. Bkoadhdbst, 

Superior Court Clerk. 

DUBHAU. 

1. The present law is not sufficient. 

2. In a few instances apprentices receive more than is mentioned in the sub-divi- 
sions alluded to. In a majority of cases they do not receive as much as agreed 
upon in the indentures. 

a. Apprentices here work with different masters at different trades, and as a 
consequence never become perfect in any one trade. 

4. I am decidedly in favor of a law for the voluntary binding of apprentices to 
leam trades. 

G. I would urge that apprentices be bound to leam some particular trade, or pro- 
fesdon, to be fully specified in the indentures, and that the ma9t«r be required to 
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give a justified bond in the sum of five hundred dollars for the faithful diacharge 
of hiB obligations, which said bond is to bo renewed everj two years during the 
Apprenticeebip, the forfeit, if any, to be to the use of the appr^itice. Especiollj 
should the master be compelled to look after the educational and moral training 
of 'the apprentice. The great cause, in mj opinion, of the dissatisfaction which 
exists between the emplojer and employed is due, in a great measure, to the unsat- 
isfactorj and bungling manner in which work is done bj mechanics who have 
never mastered their trade, and the consequent low wagee paid. Upon the com- 
pletion of a term of apprenticeship, the master should be required to furnish the 
apprenticee with a complete set of tools adapted to the particular trade he has 
learned, together with such other articles as may be agreed upon. 

D. C. MAN6UH, 
Clerk Superior Court. 

BDGBCOUBK. 

1. The present law is sufficient. 

2. Apprenticesdonot receive moretlmnis mentioned in the sub-divisions of sec- 
tion 13. 

8. Since 18S0 no one has been bound out in this county to a mechanic. What is 
learned is from different employers. 

4. I think a law for the voluntary binding of apprentices would be beneficial. 

6. I think the County Commissioners should be required to look up indigent 
orphans, and have them hound to some good party. A great number would fare 
much better than they do now; besides, they would make much better citizens, 
especially those who would learn trades. B, J. Keech, 

Clerk Superior Court. 



1. I think the present law is sufficient in my county. 

3. In most cases the apprentices receive more than is mentioned in law. 

3. Apprentices are apprenticed until they are twenty-one. Some follow their 
trades regularly, and others do not. 

4. I do not think a law for the voluntary binding of apprentices to learn trades 
would be beneficial. 

5. There are a goodly number of children who would be in a better condition if 
they were apprenticed to some one, but I hare been unable to get persons to take 
them, because the apprentices think they are too much like slaves, and in the case 
of many whom I succeed in binding, as soon as they get large enough to be of ser- 
vice to their master, someof the relatives or other persons interested in the boy, or 
girl, as the case may be, begin to compUtn that the pay is not sufficient, or of bad 
treatment, and the master, rather than be annoyed, consents that the indentures 
be rescinded, which is generally done. This is the case with white and colored. 

C. S. Hadber, 
Clerk Superior Court. 

OASTOM. 

1. I do not think the present law sufficient. 

2. Apprentices do not receive more than is mentioned in law. 
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3, Apprentices are geDerally Apprenticed for a term of jean. 

4. I think a law for voluDtaiy binding would be beneficial. 

J. B. Whitb. 
Qerk Superior Court. 

aA.TES. 

1. I don't think we will bare an7 first-claae mechanics as long as inferior ones 
Are allowed to pick np trftdes and follow them. 

2. I know of no apprentices in this locahty and but one mechanic that served 
an apprenticeship. 

8. Apprentices learn irregularly and imperfectly. 

4. 1 tiiink a law for voluntary binding would be a good one. 

6. I served an apprenticeship of three years, at eight dollars per month, finding 
my own clothea. The first year only one-half of my wages were ptud; tlie second 
year three-fourths of my wages were paid, monthly, and the third yeac I received 
full wages, monthly, being paid at the end of my term of service the arrearages 
on the first and second yeare. I am sorry to say tliat this locality is by no means 
supplied with good mechanics, nor do I think it ever will be as long as the people 
accept SQch mechanical skill as the; do at present. They have been so accustomed 
to cheap, inferior work that they don't seem to desire any other quality. I said 
cheap work, but no inferior work is cheap. We will never have good work in this 
or any other country until we have an apprentice law and a law to protect master 
workmen. John P. Cox, 



1. I think the present law insufficient. 

2. Many apprentices do not get as much as mentioned in the law. 

3. Apprentices learn trades irregularly, and very few ever learn any trade per- 
fectly. 

4. It would be difficult t« make a law for voluntary binding t« learn trades un- 
der the present state of public sentiment, and the loose and indifferent way our 
people have of doing things. 

5. Considering the number of Orphan Asylums in North Carolina, I do not 
think that any orphan fthild should be hound out until after proper efforts have 
been made to secure its admission into the Asylum for Orphans. 

The present indifferent methods of farming in North Carohna do not warrant 
so small a compensation to apprentices. They should receive more than the law 
allows. The information they get about farming from the average fanner of 
North Carolina is worse Uian nothing. Consequently they are turned loose at the 
age of twenty-one without information, " without money and without price." 

The law should l>e more explicit in defining the cliaracler of the master or mis- 
trees to which a child is apprenticed. They should not only be white outside bnt 
trihite inmde. 

My impression is that the law allows sufficient compensation to apprentices, 
where they have been bound out to a competent tradesman and the trade lias 
been thoroughly learned by the apprentice. B. F. Dixon, 

Superintendent Oxford Orphan Asylum. 
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HAVWOOD. 

1. I think it doubtful whether the present law is sufiBcient for the pnrpoeea con- 
templated, 
S. Apprentices receive more when thej faithfully serve their time out. 

3. Apprentices not bound to mechanical trades here. Moat of binding in mj 
county is to farmers. BeKinnersleam their trades irregularly and under different 
employers. 

4. 1 believe a law for voluntary hinding of youths to learn trades would be 
beneficial. 

5. Apprentices in my county, as a rule, never serve their time out. Aa soon as 
they get large enough to work and make a living, tbey run away from tbeir 
master, and rather than be troubled with them, their master lets tbem go. This 
state of things is not on account of ill or cruel treatment from master, but it is 
on account of "young America" wanting to be free while yet in his "teens," 
and their master, rather thail resort to the severities of the law, let their appren- 
tices go free. Apprentices generally receive such education as is given in the 
free public schools. J. K. Boonk, 

Clerk Superior Court. 
HBRTFOBD. 
1.' Yen, so far as concerns our county at present, the law is sufficient. 

3. I know of only three or four apprentices, and I am quite sure they receive 
more than is mentioned in the law. 

8, Apprentices learn trades under private contracts. 

4. A law such as suggested would be a good one. 

Clerk Superior Cocbt. 

HYDE. 
1. Very Uttle apprenticing in this county. 

3. I do not think apprentices receive more than is mentioned in law, 

5. Apprentices learn trades irregularly and under different employers. 

4. A law for voluntary binding to learn trades woiild be a good one. 

Clerk. 



1. I think the present apprentice law might be changed in many particulars 
with advantage. 

2. Apprentices do not generally receive more than is mentioned in sub-divisions 
1, 3 and 3, section 13, present law. 

3. Apprentices in this county leam their trades irregularly and under different 
employers, they are generally apprenticed to farmers. 

4. I think a law such as suggested would be a good one. if it was properly 
guarded in its provisions, 

6. In our county too Uttle attention is paid to mechanical pursuits, 1 think more 
care ought to be had by clerks in securing masters, who would leam apprentices 
mechanical pursuits. 



My observation for thirteen years as clerk has been that in most ii 
apprentice law is a failure, I am not able to give any suggestions as to a change 
at present. If I were going to take an indigent boy or girl to raise and train for 
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some uaefnl Avocation, I would prefer not to have the cliild apprenticed to lue at 
all, I would depend upon training the minor bo as to insure hie usefulness. My 
impreesion Is that in many instances the indenture bond is a stumbling block and 
b^ete discontent. 1 always try Insecure a goiid home for them if I can, without 
reeorting to an apprenticeship. J. B. Connelly, 

Clerli Superior Court. 

1. So far as my business is concerned, present law does no good. 

i. Can't say. Am not familiar enough with the question to answer. 

3, Beginners in mechanical pursuits are not apprenticed for a term of years in 
our county. They learn their trades irregularly and under different employers. 

4, A law providing for tiie voluntary binding of youths to employei's for a term 
of years to learn a trade, and affording protection to lioth employer and apprentice. 
would be a beneficial one. 

5, A boy ought to be made to stay with his employer until he learns .his ti-ade 
thoroughly. Painter, 

1. I think there is room for improvement of prenent law, botli for the benefit 
of apprentice and master. 

2. So far as I have observed, tliey do not get iialf what is mentioned in said 
section 18. 

3. Apprentices picli their trades up irregularly and t'roui men who have not 
learned it themselves. 

4. I think a law binding young men for a term of not less than three nor more 
than five years to learn trades would l>e a benefit to t^is State. 

5. 1 would suggest that there be a law enacted to prevent apprentices leaving 
their masters beforb their time is out; and that it be unlawful for them to offer to 
hire to any other master without permission from their former master. I will 
remark that there are so many men I'eady to hire an apprentice to do work that 
it hurts mechanics who have served their apprenticeship. A law to make them 
serve at their trades for a certain number of years would be beneficial, for in- 
stance: carpenters, three years; blacksmiths, three years; shoemakers, three years; 
printers, four years; painters, four years; marble workers, four years; brick' 
masons, three years; plasterers, tliree years: brick moulders, two years; moulders 
in foundries, three years; 'machinsts, four years. 1 think such a law as this 
would be a great thing in any county or State— and let the law provide for the 
apprentice to a have a certificate, signed by tlie master, when his time is out. 

John M. Coley, 



1. The present law would be aufficient if carried out in the proper spirit by mas- 
ters, but most men have apprentices bound to them for the work they can do, and 
not for the purpose of improving the intellectual or moral condition of the appren- 
tice. 

3. 1 do not think they get more than mentioned in law, and the apprentice who 
can beet serve his master is apt to be best treated. 

a. I know of no case where an apprentice has been. bound for a term of years 
to leam a particular trade. 

4. I think voluntary binding to learn trades would be beneficial, as it is impos- 

15 
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siblf t<i flnil |iprai>iiH that areiiuallHiid to inntriict appreiitkiefl who are always will- 
ing to take thorn. 

5. 1 (MinHider it impOHallilc t^i i:i)nip]y with thK law in finding iMirHonn williuf; to 
take OH ii|)tiri<nti(reH all thimn childnm which even a mild enforcement of the law 
would reach. Among the colored childrfn ui>[)renti(«d in thin county, moet of 
them run away fnim their uutHterH, and the manter in frei|uently unable or unwill- 
ing to have them brought back. I think the law nhould be more explicit in requir- 
ing the mantiT, on the running away of hiH apprentice, to overhaul him and bring 
him back. An amendment to chapter it, of The Cvile, making it compulBory on 
maHterN t<' arrcHt alwconding apprenticeH would aid very much in the enforcement 
of the law. L. R. Wakdrll, 

flerk Superior (tourt. 

SICDI>WEI.I„ 

1. 1 do not think the present law Huttlcient. and it in not carried out as it is, in 
our county, in Iiut few inxtaivA^. 

3. Indigent apprenticoH, ho far aft I have obifnrveil, do not receive more than 
mentioned in the law. 

H. ApprenticeH hen^ learn very irregularly and never Nerve an an apprentice. 

4. A law for the voluntary binding of youthn to learn tkadiw. would be bene- 
ficial. B. B, PRIOB, 

Clark Superior Court. 



1. Tlie iircBent law Ih worth nothing. 

3. The greater nttml>er get no more than in mentioneil in the Hub-dlviKionH indt- 
■■ated. 

K. I know of no one who lias learned a trade by having been apprenticeil. 

■i. Kuch a law an NUKKeHteil would )h< lieneflcial, tn my opinion. 

!i. Infantx cannot, under the prexent law. pro<'ure inanteni proi'iding them better 
homew and aiivantageM than they UKuaUy have. It in an exception, and then an 
wft of charity, when the youngext wrvantit can I>e bound t<i one having a good, 
(Kimfoitabte home, and where the <^hild will, in growing up, enjoy even the prlv- 
llegefl of tlie <:ommon Hcibrxits, and never learn a trade or profiwHion. The older boyn 
and girls neldom, if ever, are Hatixfletl to Htay out their term of api)rentic«Hhip for 
the priimlHed rewardH Ham. L KtxiERK, 

(llerk Hu|)erior Court. 



1. It in not HutHclent: the apprenti(;e ht>re WHtinH to think at the end of th« firnt 
yeai' h*^ liax hukrnitl enough, or known more than hie Imhh, and no he goes out to 
.i^ontract for liiitiitelf. 

2. Api>renti(«H here receive, where they Herve <mt tht'ir term, generally a Bet of 
bxih and a little money, but where they fail to »erve, they w-ldom get anything. 

■i. Apprenl.ircH generally xerve under diirerent employers. 

4. A law for the voluntary binding of youtliH to learn tradeii would be Iwneflclal, 
IiecauNe there in mi many who fail to comply with their (contracts; they might or 
ought to lie made t^) m-rve three yearn at leaet. and five years would be beneficial 
to lH>lh |)artie.'4 in tbiM Ntate. 
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5. J believe inpajing apprentices so much for each year, and alsogivingagood 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, and that the emplojer shall give 
his certificate, which is seldom ever done. I myself failed to get this twenty-three 
years ago, which, if I had got it, would have aided me very much. 

John M. Campbell. 

■ new hanovbk. 

1. I do not think the present law sufiicieiit. 

2. They do not receive any more than is mentioned in section 13 of the present 

3'. Apprentices very seldom learn any trade. All boys are generally put on a 

4. A law providing for the voluntary binding of youUis to team trades would be 
beneficial. 

5. The only suggestions I could malie, would be to compel the employer to enter 
into a bond to learn his apprentice a trade. S. VanAmrinqb, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

, 1. The present law is not sufficient as far as indigents are concerned. There is 
very little done these days in the way of binding out indigent or voluntary appren- 

S. From i)ast knowledge, I can state that apprentices never receive more than 
the employer was forced to give. 

3. You will scarcely find an apprentice bound anywhere. There h generally an 
understanding between the employer and apprentice that the latter serve from 
three to five years, his wages increasing each year. The apprentices learn undei 
one employer. 

4. In my opinion, the taw providing for the voluntaiy binding of apprentice; 
would not be beneficial. If an apprentice must be bound in order to leam a trade 
it would be better for him to try something else. The day of binding apprentices, 
with some few exceptions, is past. 

5. This apprentice question has been for some time, and is now agitating organ- 
iwd labor everywhere. There is no need now for binding apprentices, eicept indi- 
gents, for you will find very few employers who are willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of providing homes, clothing, &c., for their apprentices. Boys are now 
taken into shops simply with tlie understanding that they serve from three to five 
years. Tliey receive usually seventy-five cents per day the first year, with an in- 
crease of twenty-five cents per day each year. At the close of the apprenticeship 
they are expected to receive journeyman's pay, but they often work a year or two 
longer before being paid the regular wages of a skiUed mechanic. In the North 
and West the apprentice system is regulated by the employers and journeymen, 
and many controversies afi to the number of journeymen to each apprentice have 
by them been settled. In many trades North they have a standing rule in regard 
to this matter, allowing one apprentice to every three journeymen. This is the 
system mechanics need all over the land, for there is a great tendency on the part 
of employers to rush apprentices ahead, and make them do the work of regular 
mechanics, and a law prohibiting employers from taking more than one appren- 
tice to at least every two journeymen should be in force in every State. Labor is 
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far greater in need of a law aa to the number of apprentices that should be em- 
ployed than one as to binding them out. We need a law in this reepect very much 



1. I am unable to say whether the preeent law is sufficient or not. - 

3. I do not think apprentices receive more than is mentioned in the law. 

3. Apprentices generally learn their tradee irregularly and under different em- 
ployere. 

4. I think a law for the voluntary binding of youths to learn trades, would do 

6. I am unable to give any suggestions that would be of any use, as I am naw 
in the cause, only served onetennor rather one year aa clerk, and am not familiar 
with the business, and nothuig of the kind has ever come before me. 

The apprenticing of children in our county has been heretofore hut little attended 
to, and I am sorry to say so. I think if there were more apprenticing in many 
instances, there would.be b, better class of young men and young women brought 
up, spd decidedly more useful in many instances. Chas. Oeroce, Jb., 

Clerk Superior Court. 

i. I am unable to answer whether the law is sutBcient or not. 
3. When apprentices stay the full time, they receive mure than ia mentioned in 
the law. 

3. Apprentices learn trades irregularly, and under different employers. 

4. I am unable to answer whether a law for voluntary binding to trades, would 
be a good one or not. B. D. Thompson. 



1. In most cases 1 think the present law sufficient. 

3. Indigent apprentices do not receive more than is mentioned in law sq far as 
I have observed. 

3. Beginners in mechanical pursuits are not usually apprenticed for a term of 
years in this count; so far as 1 have seen. 

4. I think a law for the voluntary binding of youths for a term of years to learn 
trade would be a beneficial one. Pbide Jones, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

PENDER. 

' 1. I think the present law aufflcient. 

3. Apprentices generally leave their master before they are twenty-one. 

3. Apprentices now leam their trades very irregularly. 

4. I think a law for voluntary binding youths to learn trade would be a good 

6. We have but few apprentices in om^ county, and they are bound out to pro- 
tect our county poor. J. B. MOOBE, 

Clerk Superior Court 
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I. The present law is rarelj enforced. 

3. Apprentices rec«ive more than is mentioned bj the present law. 

9. Apprentices learn their trades irregularlr and under different employers. 

4. A law providing for the voluntary binding of youths for a term of years, to 
learn ti'adeB, would be beneficial. 

5. In my opinion, there should be established mechanical schools, both county 
and State, for apprentices, in which they should be compelled to serve a specified 
time in leaa'ning trades; or there should be a law for the binding out of youths to 
learn trades. The great trouble with the present generation of young men and 
boys is that they know not what profession to chose, as there is no place in our 
county, nor in man; others, where a young man can learn a trade.- The mechan- 
ical school is a good idea, and, in my opinion, is the place to put the boys of our 
country who are without parents, and others as mentioned in section 11, chapter 
3, of The Code. B. Tatlok. 



1. 1 do not think the present law sufBcient. 

a. Indigent apprentices do not receive more than is mentioned in sub-diviaions 
I, 3 and 3, of section 13 of present law. 

3. Apprentices learn trades irregularly here. 

4. I think a law for voluntary binding would be a good one. 

9. I have no matured suggestions to offer, not having given the matter careful 
thought ae to how the law might be changed, hut the present law does not meet 
the requirements of the people, and amounts really to but very little. 

E. A. MOYK, 
Clerk Superior Court. 

RiNDOIJH. 

1. The present apprentice law is not sufficient for the purposes it has in view, 

2. Apprentices do not receive more than is mentioned in sub-divisions 1, 3 and 
3, section 13 of the present law. 

8. Apprentices team irregularly here under different employers. 
4. A law for the voluntary binding of apprentices to learn trades would be a 
good one, Geo. S. Brajjshaw, 

Clerk Superior Court. 



1. 1 do not think present law sufficient on the subject. 

S. Apprentices, so far as I haveseen, do not get more than is mentioned in law. 
8. Apprentices learn their trades irregularly and under diiferent employers, 
4. I think a law for the voluntary binding of youths, to learn trades, would be 
beneficial under proper restrictions. 
B. I suggest that we do away with the name of " Binding Out." 

From what I have seen, I have about come to the conclusion that our law as it 
stands on the books is not the thing. The colored people are to a certain extent 
opposed to having colored children bound to white people, and so far as I have 
been able to judge, very few of them are suitable for masters. They do not appre- 
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ciate the rexponiiibilititis <ji the po«ition they occupy an masters. The manter has 
not adequate protection in caoe his apprentice in enticed away, and the clerk ot 
court, or the court have jurisdiction of t>inding, has not sufficient power to al- 
wayH secure the presence of the pemon of the party whose binding is desired, hot 
resort has to be made to a Judge of the Superior Court for a writ of habeas culpa*. 
lliere is also a prejudice against the term, " bound out." C. B. Townrem). 

Clerk Superior Court. 

1. 1 think there miglit be a Httle imiiro cement in the jireNtnt law. 

3. When I learned my trade I got thirty dollarH a year and got my clothes from 
home: went to school three months in winter the two first years. At conclusion 
of apprentiireship, got a kit of tools. 

S. Apprentices where I wan raised had to »terve five years — from sixteen to twea- 

4. 1 think a law providing for the voluntary binding of youths, to learn trades, 
would be beneficial, as there would then be better i.iechanics in the^tate.and tbey 
would know better how to contract for work. 

5. I do not know that I can give you much information on the subject only on 
one point, and that is as to thehe half-handed carpeaiters. who should be prevented 
from putting in bids for work which they cannot do, thereby running off skilled 
mechanics. There should be a law preventing incompetent workmen from bidding 
on work. (I. P, Hiuley. 

BUTHBBFOEI). 

1. I do not think the present law sufficient. It may serve to protect the coun^ 
from the care of orphan children to some extent, but so far as the int«reet to the 
apprentice is concerned, the law is sadly deficient. 

2. Very seldom apprentices receive more, only occasionally as much, and gene- 
rally nothing more than their diet and clothing and lodging, and that not as good 
as it should be, 

8. Beginners are never apprenticed, and learn their trades very irregularly and 
imperfectly. 

4. There could be no better law adopted than one for the voluntary binding <tf 
youths to learn trades. Suchalawwould, in my opinion, result beneficially to both 
apprentice and mechanic. 

-5. I think the law shoald be so amended as to require good and sufficient secu- 
rity on the part of the master, to faithfully perform and carry out the indenture. 
As the law now stands, the indenture is simply an agreement on the part of the 
master to perform what may be required of him in the indenture, and in nine cases 
out often after theapprenticearrivesat maturity, if the master has failed to com- 
ply with the terms of the indenture, he can recover nothing. Very few own more 
than a hitmettead. I woidd suggest that whatever the master is re(|uired to give 
the apprentice in the way of compensation or wage money should be deposited in 
the county treasury for his benefit, to be drawn out by the apprentice at maturity, 

R. W. Logan, 
Clerk Superior Court. 
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1. I do not think the preaeat law auidcient oa the subject. 

2. My observation has been very limited, but 1 can safely say that they do not 
receive more than is mentioned in the sub-divieions indicated. 

3. Apprentices learn irregularly and under different masters. 

i.. If protection is sufficient to apprentice, a law for the voluntary binding of 
youths, would be beneficial. The master will take care of himself under present 

5. I think that the law should be ctianged. The master should be required to 
make an annual report to the clerk, under oath, just as a guardian of a minor 
child does. 

He should be required to show that the child is being properly taught, fed and 
clothed. 

I think that most apprentices are so completely under the control of theii' mas- 
ters that they would not make complaint, even if they had good cause, until too 
late. 

A child is bound until he is twenty-one years. The master works him hard and 
doee not teach him as he should. The child arrives at maturity, sues his master 
for damages and finds that the master is insulvent, though the master might have 
been solvent when he assumed the responsihihty. There should be a remedy, and 
the clerk should be required to look after them, as he does children who have 
estates. J. S. BizzELL. 

Clerk Superior Court. 

STANLY. 

1. I do not think the present law sufficient. 

2. Apprentices generally get from twenty to one hundred dollars, more than is 
mentioned in sub-division 1. 2 and 3 of section 13. 

3. Apprentices are not apprenticed for a term of years to learn a trade here. 

4. I am of the opinion that a law. such as indicated, would be beneficial. 

S. H. Milton. 
Clerk Superior Court. 



1. I cannot say whether the present law is sufficient or not, there being no man- 
ufacturing, of any note, in this county, very few appUcations for apprentices are 
naade, so far as I know, no complaint is made. 

2. It is very seldom that apprentices receive more than is mentioned in law, 
though masters, in some cases, agree to give the apprentice something more, 
usually a small amount. 

8. As above stated, there being no manufacturing In this county, most all the 
children bound are bound to farmers, and they will not agree to instruct the ap- 
prentices in mechanical pursuits. 
4. I am of the opinion that a law for voluntary binding would be a good one. 

H. O. Petkee, 
Clerk Superior Court. 
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SnBET. 

1. I think the present law sufficient if properly carried out. 

3. Apprentices do not recpive more than is mentioned in 1, 3 and 8 of sec- 
tion 13. 

B, Apprentices learn irregularly here. 

4. I think a law for the voluntary binding of youthe to learn trades would be a 
good one. R. B. FomKR, 

Clerk Superior Court 



I. The present law ia not sufficient. 
. 2. Apprentices do not receive more than ie mentioned in law. 
S. There is no regularity about learning trades here, 

4. I tiiink a law such as is suggested would be a good one. 

5, I am of the opinion that parties taking an apprentice should be required to 
give a bond, and that an apprentice should receive more pay than isallowed under 
section 13 of law. I tliink that the law is lacking in many reapecU. 

W. A. Gibson. 
Clerk Superior Court. 

1. I do not think the present law sufficient. 

2. They do not receive more than is mentioned in law, 
8. No regularity al)out learning trades here. 

4. A Inw for the voluntary binding of apprentices, and affording protection to 
apprentice and employer, would be a good one. 

5. It seems that there might be a better law than the present one in r^ard to 
apprentices. M. W. Hoyi-k. 

TY«SELL. 

1. The present apprentice law is not sufiicienC. 

3. Apprentices do not receive more than is mentioned in 1, 3 and 3 of sec- 
tion 13 present law. 

3. Apprentices here learn irregularly and under different employers. 

4. Such a law as that suggested could not be otherwise than beneftcial to all con- 
cerned. 

5. It is evident that an apprentice put to learning a trade when a boy would be 
better quHliHeil to make a first-class mechanic after serving a regular apprentice- 
ship, than he would turned loose on the world when a man without having had 
any training whatever. 

The apprenticing of minora is not receiving that attention from our legislators 
that it should. Very much like our free school system, there is a great deal of 
talk and not much benefit derived. T, L. JONES, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

I. The present law is very nearly sufficient. 
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S. Apprentices iraneralt; learn irregnlarlf and under different employers. 

4. Upon certain conditionB, a law such as that indicated would be a good one. 

B. In my Judgment, our apprentice laws need but Tery little change. I find in 
ray experience considerable difficulty at times, under the present law, in procuring 
good maaters for apprentices, A change something like the following might be 
made : Where a child is as much as ten years of age, or more, the bondsman 
should be required to pay him so much annually, depending entirely upon his 
mental and physical condition. Most of children under that age are given as 
much, under the present law, as they are worth; it costs as much as most children 
are worth to raise and educate tbem, in a pecuniary sense I mean. In my opin- 
ion, if radical changes are tnade in the present law, it will be difficult to bind or 
find suitable homes for a great many children. Remove not the ancient land- 
mark. We liave too much legislation these days any way, especially class legis- 
lation. Geo. C. McLarty, 

Clerk Superior Court- 



1. The present apprentice law is not suHlcient to meet the needs of the people 
upon the subject, 

2. Indigent apprentices, when bound under our present law, so far as I have 
observed, do not generally receive more than is mentioned in Bub.diviBions 1, 2 
and 3 of section 13 of the present law, 

S, Apprentices learn trades irregularly under different employers. 

4. A law pi'oviding for the voluntary binding of youths to employers fona term 
of years to learn a trade, and affording protection to both employer and appren- 
tice, would be beneScial in this State, 

5. There should be some law allowing infants to be taken from parents of grossly 
immoral character, especially from mothers, and most especially for the taking 
and preserving of female infants; and the law should provide for placing tbem in 
orphan asylums and keeping them there. J. R. Youmo, 

Clerk Superior Court. 



1. The present apprentice law is not sufficient to meet the needs of the people 
upon the subject in some particulars. 

3. Beginners in mechanical pursuits leam tbeir trades irregularly and under 
different employers in many instances. 

i. One of the chief objections to the present law is the fact that sometimes 
insolvent employers take apprentices and fail to meet the few stipulations in the 
indenture, and there is no remedy given the apprentice in such cases. 

C. D. TJPCHUECH, 

Clerk Superior Court. 



1, I do not think the present law sufBcient. 

3. I do not think that apprentices generally receive more than is mentioned ii 
the section referred te. 
3, Apprentices learn their trades irregularly and under different employers. 
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4. A law providing for tbe voluntary binding of youths to trades for a term of 
years would be & good one. 

5. As a general tiling. appreDtices in this county stay but a little time with their 
masters, there hfing inducemente for them to leave or run away. 

Joe B. Todd, 
Clerk Superior Court. 

WAYNE. 

I. I think the present law sufficient. 

3. Indigent apprentices do not often receive more than is mentioned in sub-di- 
visions 1, 3 and 3 of section 13. 

3. Apprentices learn trades irregular and under different employers, 

4. A law for the voluntary binding of such as Bu^est^d might, in some instances 
be beneficial, but not generally. A. T. Grady, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

WILKES. 

1. The people have been able to get along under the present system, but a law 
might be enacted that would bring about some improvement, 

2. It is seldom, if ever, that indigent apprentices receive more than is mentioned 
■in the law. 

3. Apprentices generally learn irregularly and under different employers, 

4. In my opinion a law for voluntary binding would be beneficial. 

Clerk Superior Codrt. 

WILSON. 

1. The present law Isnotsufficientto meet tlie needsof the State on the subject. 

3. Indigent apprentices, when bound under our present law. do not receive more 
tlian is mentioned in the sub-divisions alluded to. 

8. Apprentices learn trades irregularly and under different, and principally 
inefficient, employers. 

4. A law such as is suggested would be a good one. A. B. Deans, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

YADKIN. 

I. The present law is not sufiQcient o 
3. Indigent apprentices do not receiv 
ions indicated. 

3. Apprentices learn their trades by piece meals. 

4. I do not think such a law as suggested would work well in this State, as our 
people are independent in their poverty- 

5. The present law, nor any amendment to it, will work well inihisStateaa long 
as tbe friends of the apprentice continue tu persuade him to leave bis employer 
while yet in his teens, but if the law were amended, and requirii^ the employer, 
at the end of his t«rm, to give the apprentice fifty dollars or one hundred dollars, 
instead of six dollars, it would be an encouragement to him to remain his time 
out, while it would be no loss t« the maeter, as the apprentice would earn for him 
much more than either amount if induced to continue working until the expira- 
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tion of hiB time. I think the law thus amended would also work another good 
result in. our State ; It would encourage those of our people who never try to do- 
anjthing for their children to educate them iuid put them on an eqnal footing 
with the apprentice. Apprentices would not then be so frequently persuaded to 
leave their masters. Clkrk Superior Coiirt. 

YANCEY. 

1. I think the present law sufficient. 

3. As a general thing, apprentices receive more than the law directs. 

3. Apprentices leam their trades at random. 

4. I do not think such a law would be satisfactory ti 



From the foregoing it will be aeen that but few of the correspond- 
ents regard the present apprentice law as adequate to the needs of 
the State upon the subject, and some say that it is practically a dead 
letter — that even when apprentices are bound under it as soon as 
they reach a sufficient age to shift for themselves, they generally 
quit their employer, or become so much dissatisfied as to make a 
continuance of the'apprenticeship unpleasant both to the employer 
and the apprentice — consequently the indentures are cancelled. This 
ought not to be considered wonderful, when the stipulations of the 
average indenture is taken into consideration. The apprentices of 
the State are usually bound under the following form of indenture, 
which is used in the different counties of the State: 

APPRENTICE INDENTUHE. 
STATE OF Noe™ CA^^A, j ij, ^^ SUPERIOR COITRT. 

This Inpentueb, Made the day of , A. D. one thousand eight hundred 

and , between , Clerk of the Superior Court of the County of 

and State of North Carolina, and his successors in office, of the one part, and 
...1 , of the other part, 

WmJESaBTH, That the said , Clerk of the Superior Court, in pursuance' 

of an Act of Assembly in that case made and provided, doth put, place and bind 

, an orphan, now the age of years, month.. . with the said 

to hve after the manner of an apprentice and servant, until the said apprentice- 
shall attain the age of twenty-one years, during all which time the said appren- 
tice master faithfully shall serve, and lawful commands everywhere read' 

ily obey: The said ...shall not at any time absent h self from h mas- 
ter's service, but in all things, as a good and faithful servant, shall behave to- 
wards h — master. 

And the said doth covenant, promise and ^^ee to, and with the said 

Clerk of the Superior Court, that h will teach and instruct the said apprentice. 
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or cause h to be instructed, in tti«art aud business of and in all things 

pertaining thereto, and that ..h will constantly provide for said apprentice, 

during the term aforesaid, sufficient diet, washing, lodging and apparel, also all 
other things necessary, both in sickness and in health, and shall teach, or cause to 
be taught, the said apprentice, reading, writing and arithmetic. 

And Further, Shall provide said apprentice, at the end of his apprenticeship, 
with Eix doliars in cash, a new suit of clothes and a new Bible. 

In "Witness Whereof, Tbe parties to these presents have interchangeably set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the j (SeaL) 

presence of . l ■ Clerk Superior Court 
) (Seal.) 

Geiierallj' nothing is promised the apprentice, but what is men- 
tioned in the above indenture, and sometimes not even that. It is 
not strange, therefore, when a boy finds himself bound for a term of 
years — it may be eight or ten to an employer — and at its conclusion 
knows that he is to receive as compcn.sation practically nothing but 
his board and clothes, tiiat he should become dissatisfied, and even 
render poor service as he broods over the prospect. 

The law can and ought to be added to and changed in many par- 
ticulars, which would be of advantage to all concerned. 

Besides the changes which are suggested by the foregoing corres- 
pondence, the following additional ones are made by the Bureau; 

1. The word "master" wherever it occurs in the law should be 
stricken out, and in lieu thereof the word employer substituted. No 
child ought to be reared to regard any one as master. In the past 
there has been too great a disposition on the part of those to whom 
apprentices have been bound to regard themselves as masters, to do 
or not to do, as they pleased, instead of regarding themselves as a 
party to a contract. Perhaps the terms of the law has had some- 
thing to do with this. At any rate the word "master" in the law 
can very well be dispensed with. 

'2. Strike out the requirement that male apprentices shall be bound 
until they are twenty-one years old, and females until they are eigh- 
teen, and let the statute read that they shall not be bound for a term 
beyond those years. By that means a child under the law could be 
bound for a specific service during a terra of years, for instance to 
learn a trade, whereas heretofore the law has not been regarded as 
framed for that purpose. 

3. AVherever an apprentice is hound, besides the stipulations in 
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reference to maintenance, and instruction in his trade or calling, 
and in an educational way, the clerk of the court should be required 
to insert in the indenture what the emploj-er is to pay the apprentice 
in wages during each year of his apprenticeship, beginning with the 
first and going to the conclusion. If nothing is to be given, let it 
appear also. Whatever money is agreed to-be paid, should be paid 
yearly at leflst, and secured when paid for the future benefit of the 
apprentice as other moneys belonging to infants. The stipulations 
that the apprentice is to rfeceive six dollars in cash, a new suit of 
clothes and a new Bible at the end of his apprenticeship should be 
stricken out. The mentioning of those stipulations in the statute 
has been understood to mean that the apprentice was to receive no 
greater compensation when his apprenticeship was over than that ■ 
mentioned. There is no doubt that subsection 3 of section 13 has 
had this effect in the administration of the law, and should be re- 
pealed. Let the new Bible spoken of in the statute be given at be- 
ginning of the apprenticeship and not at its conclusion. 

4. It should be provided in the law that on good cause being 
shown the requirements of the indenture might be modified by the 
clerk. It frequently happens that an enaployer in need of an ap- 
prentice would be willing to take one and act justly by him, but is 
uncertain whether he can undertake to pay more than the minimum 

. -required by the statute, fearing that the health of the apprentice 
may become impaired, or on account of protracted sickness and the 
cost of medical attendance, loss of time, &c., he may be rendered 
unable to pay more than the minimum, hence he agrees to pay as 
little as possible. The law should allow latitude for the best possible 
results. It would seem that this end might be promoted by leaving 
the modification of the requirements of the indenture in the hands 
of the clerk in a proper case. If an employer, desires to go out of 
business or to remove from the State or for other proper cause, the 
clerk should be allowed to cancel or modify the indentures^ and ad- 
just the rights of the parties under such circumstances as justice 
might dictate. 

5. The present law does not give any remedy to an apprentice for 
a failure to perform the stipulations of the indenture other than a 
civil judgment for damages as heretofore mentioned. This kind of 
remedy would be effectual against a solvent person, but such a judg- 
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ment against an insolvent person amouDts to nothing. It very fre- 
quently happens that apprentices are bound to just that class of 
people. No bond is given with responsible sureties, and the appren- 
tice at the end of a lerm of hard service goes out to work for him- 
self without the aid of the scanty advantages which were promised 
him at the commencement of his term of apprenticeship. Thus the 
law fails to provide a remedy for a great wrong. It would be well, 
therefore, to make the wilful violation of the indentures by an em- 
ployer a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment at the 
discretion of the court in addition to the civil remedy. In view of 
the fact that the present statute allows an apprentice to be punished 
by imprisonment for failure to serve, it would seem reasonable that 
the same remedy should be given to an apprentice where he faith- 
fully performs his duties under the indenture, and the employer wil- 
fully fails to perform his. This remedy in such a case is provided 
in Alabama, and we doubt not, would prove beneficial in this State. 
In addition to the foregoing suggestions and the correspondence 
of the Bureau, we have copied the following from the statutes of the 
various States, which will, doubtless, give valuable ideas with respect 
to the consideration of the apprentice law in our own State : 



1. The father, grandfather, mother, grandmother, child or grandchild of any- 
poor perBOne unable to maintain themselves, being of sufficient ability, must sup- 
port such persona, and faiiing to do bo, any county in the State having made pro- 
viaion for sucli persons may sue their father, grandfather, mother, grandmother, 
child or grandchild of full age, or either of them, before any court having juris- 
diction, and recover at the rate of eight dollars a month, for the time such county 
hae made provision for such persons, the court or jury trying the same, being 
satisfied from the evidence that the defendant was of sufficient ahihty to provide 
for their support. 

2. On the trial, the certificate of the judge of probate of the county that the 
person was poor and unable to maintain himself, that he was maintained for such 
a time at the expense of the county, is presumptive evidence of such facts. 

3. If any employer shall violate any duty to his apprentice, ae stipulated in the 
indentures binding said apprentice, he shaU be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction, may be fined or imprisoned at the discretion of the court. 

AitKANSAS. 

1. The father of any minor, or, the father being dead, the mother, when the 
probate court has not appointed a guardian, may bind their children, being minors, 
in like manner as guardian, for the purpose of learning some useful art, trade, o[ 
employment. 
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2. In all such covenaDts by parents, the indenture shall contain the covenant re- 
quiring the minors to be sent to school at least one-fourth of their time, after they 
are seven years old. 

3. Such indentures by parents shall not be obligatory until the same shall be ap- 
proved by the county court and recorded in the office of the Recorder of the 
county. 

CONNECnCDT. 

1. When an indentured apprentice shall leave the service of his master, any Jus- 
tice of the Peace, on complaint of the master, may ieeue his warrant to any proper 
oiBcer to pursue such apprentice, and bring him before the Justice, and if it shall 
appeax that the apprentice has been properly treated by his employer, the said ap- 
prentice shaU lie remanded to his said employer, but if it shall appear that the ap- 
prentice has been improperly treated, the facts shall be reported to those who bound 
the apprentice, whose duty it shall be. to take steps to have the indentures binding 
the apprentice cancelled, and to tahe such further steps as may be allowed by law. 

2. Nominoruadersixteenyeareof^re, and no woman, shall beemplojed in labor- 
ing in any manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile eAablishment, more than ten 
hours per day, except whenit is necessary to make repairs to prevent the interruption 
of the ordinary running of the machinery, or where a different apportionment of 
tlie hours of labor is made for the sole purpose of making a shorter day's work 
for one day in the week, and in no case shall the hours of labor exceed sixty in a 
week. Every person who wilfully employs, or has in his employment, or under 
his charge, any iierson in violation of this section, and every parent or guardian 
who permits any such minor to be so employed, shall be fined not exceeding twenty 
dollars for each offence. A certificate of the age of a minor, made by him, or by 
his parent or guardian at the time of his employment in a manufacturiog, mechan- 
ical or mercantile establishment, shall be conclusive evidence of his age upon any 
trial of any person, other than the parent or guardian, for violating this section. 

H. No child under thirteen years of age shall be employed in any mechanical, 
mercantile or manufacturing establishment. And any person acting for himself 
or asagent, in any way whatever, of any mechanical, mercantile or manufacturing 
establishment, who shall employ, or authorize or permit to be employed in such 
establishment, any child in violation of this section, shall be fined not more than 
sixty dollars, and every week of such illegal employment shall be a distinct offence; 
provided, that no person shall be punished under this section for the employment 
of any child when at the time of such employment the employer shall demand 
and thereafter during such employment, keep on file the certificate of the parent 
or guardian of such child, stating tliat such child is more than thirteen years old. 
Any parent or guardian who shall sign any certificate that his child or ward is 
more than thirteen years of age, when in fact' such child or ward is under thir- 
teen years of age, shall be fined not more than sixty dollars. 

ILLINOIS. 
1. Children underthe age of sixteen years may be bound as apprentices until 
they arrive at that age with or without their consent. 

3. Whenever any master of any apprentice shall wish to remove from this State, 
or to quit his trade or business, it shall be lawful for him to appear with his ap- 
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prentice before the county court of the pro] ler .county, and euch court shall have 
power if deemed expedient to discharge euch apprentice from the service of such 
master. 

8. Every person who shall counsel, persuade or entice any apprentice to mn 
away or absent himself from the service of his master, or to rebel against or as- 
sault his master, shall forfeit and pay not less than twenty dollars, nor more than 
five^hundred dollars, to be sued forandrecoveredwithcostsby such master in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

INDIANA. 

I. Whenever a child over fourteen years of ^:e is bound his or her assent to the 
indentures, expressed thereon, and attested by his or her signature, shall be neces- 
sary to their vaMdity. Any minor over the age of fourteen, having neither father, 
mother, nor guardian niay bind him or herself with the consent of the jui^ oT 
the court, having probate jurisdiction in the county, to be testified by his endorse- 
ment on the indenture. 

'3. All indentures shall )3e signed and acknowledged by the parties thereto, be- 
fore some officer authorized to take acknowledgment of deeds, and shall be in two 
parts; one to be kept ^y the master or mistress, the other to be filed in the office 
of the clerk of the court having probate jurisdiction in the county for the use of 
the apprentice. The indenture shall be recorded in a book provided (or the pur- 
pose, Jor which the master or masters shall pay a fee of fifty cents. Such inden- 
ture when so acknowledged, or such record, or a copy thereof, duly certtfled, may 
be read in evidence without further proof. , 

8. There shall be essential to tlie validity of any indenture binding a white ap- 
prentice who has more than three years to serve, an agreement on the part of the 
master or mistress to cause the apprentice to be taught to read and write, and the 
rules of arithmetic to the double rule of three, inclusive, if practicable, and in any 
writ for the breach of such agreement, tlie measure of damages shall be what the 
value of the instruction not given would have been to the apprentice, if given, to 
be ascertained by the verdict of a jury. 

4. All valuable agreement on the part of the master or Inistress, contained in 
any indenture, sliall be for the benefit of the apprentice, and if stipulated therein 
to be for the benefit of any other person, they shall stand for the benefit of such 
apprentice, and may be sued on and recovered in his name. 

5. No action shall be commenced on any indenture after two years from the ex- 
piratkin of the term of service, 

6. The master shall not compel any apprentice to work more than ten hours per 
day, unless he pays him an additional compensation for the same. 

6. Any manual labor school organized and incorporated under any general or 
special law of this State is hereby authorized and empowered to accept and exe- 
cute indentures of apprenticeship, according to the provision of the statute in auch 
cases made and provided, and to have the same righta and assume the same liabil- 
ities thereunder as in case of natural persons. 

T. Such indenture shall be executed for and in the name of such corporation by 
the trustees thereof, or by some ofilcer or person thereto authorized by such trustees; 
and such trustees shall be personally liable during the existence of such inden- 
tures for the performance of all covenants and agreements therein stipulated. 
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KEKTLCKY. 

1. U any person shall entice away an apprentice (rom his maHter, he shall pay 
therefor three doHars for every day the apprentice shall remain out of the service 
of the master, and any person who shall knowingly conceal, harbor or employ 
such apprentice, shall in like manner pay the master tlierefor thiee dollars per day 
for every day such apprentice shall be so concealed, harbored or employed. 

M ASS ACHUa ETTS. 

1. No child under tea years of age ehall be employed in any manufacturing, me- 
chanical or mercantile establishment in this commonwealth; and any parent or 
guardian who permits such employment shall for sucholfenceforfeit not less than 
twenty nor more than fifty dollars for the use of the public schools of the city or 

2. No child under fourteen years of age shall be so employed, e.\oept during the 
vacation of the public schools, unless during the year next preceding such employ- 
ment he has for at least twenty weeks attended some public or private day school. 
and uo child shall be so employed who does not preiient a certificate made by or 
under the direction of the school committee of his compliance with the I'mpiire- 
ments of this section. 

3. Every owner, superintendent or overseer of an estabUshment who employs 
or permits to be employed therein a child under fourteen years of age who cannot 
read and write while the public schools in the city or town where such child 
Uvea, are in session, and parent or guardian who permits such employment shall 
for every such offence forfeit not less than twenty nor more than fifty dollars for 
the use of the public schools of suoh city or town. 

MINNESOTA. 

1. Whenever an apprentice is bound for a term less than three years, tlie agree- 
ment in reference to the instruction of such minor may be made ae shall be deemed 
right. 

3. All considerations of money or other things, paid or allowed by the master 
upon any indenture of apprenticeship or service, shall be paid or secured to the 
sole use of the minor bound thereby. 

8. All persons shall enquire into the treatment of apprentices bound by them, 
respectively, or with their approbation, and of all hound by their predecessors in 
ofiELce, and defend them from all cruelty, neglect and breach oC contract on the part 
of their n 



1. All minorB may be bound ae apprentices to some appropriate industry, art, 
calling or trade, males to the age of twenty-one years and femalee to the age of 
^htaen,ortotbe timeof their marriage within thatage, in the manner prescribed 
in this chapter. 

2. Minors under the age of fourteen years may be bound by their father, or, in 
cose of his deatli, incompetency, or where he shall have wilfully abandoned his 
family for six months without making suitable provisions for their support, or 
has became an habitual drunkard, by their mother or by their l^al guardian; and 
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if illegitimate, they loay be bound hj their mother; and if they have no parent 
competent to act. and no Ruardian, they may bind themselves, with the approba- 
tion of the probate <rourt of the coucty where they reeide; but the power of a 
mother to bind her children, whether legitimate or iUegitiaiate, shall cease upon 
her subaequent marriage, and ahall not be exercised by herself or her husband at 
any time during such marriage. 

8. Minors above the age of fourteen years may be bound in the same manner; 
jrrovided, tliat when they are bound by their parent or guardian, the consent of 
the minor sliall be expressed in the indenture, and testified to by his signing the 

4. The executor who, by the will of a father, is directed.to bring up his child 
in some trade or calling, shall have the power to bind such child, by Indenture, in 
like manner as the father, if living, might have done, br shall raise such child 
according to such direction. 

5. When any poor child is, or may be chargt^ble to the county, or shall beg for 
alms, or when the parents of such children are ikkif, and the father an habitual 
drunkard, or, if there be no father, when the mother is of bad character, or suf' 
fers her children to grow up in habits of IdlenesH, without any visible meanii of ob- 
taining an honest livelihood, it shall be lawful for the probate court to bind such 
child an apprentice until, if male, he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, and 
if female, to the age of eighteen years. 

6. Every orphi,n minor, who has an eHtat«' not sufficient for his maintenance, 
may be bound by his guardian, under the order and direction of the probate court; 
and the indenture binding such minor shall be ox elTectual as if such minor was 
jof full age, and the counterpart of such indenture shall, for the benefit of the 
minor so bound, be deposited with the clerk of the probate court in which such 
binding sliaJl take place, for safe keeping. 

7. Incapacity, desertion or drunkenness shall be decided in the probate court, 
by the Judge thereof, or by a jury, if one be demanded, before the indenture shall 
take ofrect;andan indorsement on the indenture, under the seal of the court, that 
ithe same are jiroved. shall be sufiicient evidence of the mother's or guardian's 
power to give such consent; but if the Judge or jury do not find the charge of in- , 
capacity, drunkenness or indiscretion to be true, the person at whose instance 
such liToceedings may have been had shall pay all costs attending the same. 

B. No minor shall be bound, an aforesaid, unless by an indenture of two parts, 
'Seale<l and delivered by both [larties, and when made with the approbation of the 
probate court, or the judge thereof, its approbation shall be certified in writing, 
indorsed ui)on each part of the indenture. One part of the indenture shall be 
kej>t for the use of the minor, >>y his parent or guardian, when executed by them, 
and when made with the ajiproliation of the probate court, shall be deposited with 
the clerk, and lie safely kept in his office for the u«e of the minor. 

9. The age of every apprentice shall l)e inserted in the indentures; and all in- 
dentures entered into otherwise than ax herein jirovided. shall he. as to all appren- 
tices under age. utterly void. 

10. Parents and guardians and the probate court shall enquire into the treatment 
of the children bound by them, or with their approbation, and of all who shall 
have been bound by or with the approbation of their predecessors in ofiloe, aod 
defend them from alt cruelty, neglect and breach of contract on the part of their 
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wuployers. Employers of appreuticce ebail be required, in their indentures, made 
by the probate court, or with ita approbation, to make a report to the court in re- 
gard to the progreeB and general condition of the apprentice, and as to his moral, 
mental and physical condition, aa often as may be deemed nec^Baiy by the aaid 
fxmrt, which shall be at least once in two years, which report shall be required 
under the same paina and penalties and regulations as is required of general and 
testamentary guardians. 

11. The probate court shall hear the complaints of apprentices who reside within 
the county, against their masters, ailing undeserved or immoderate correction, 
insuf&cient allowance of food, raiment or lodging, want of instruction in their trade 
or calling, or that they are in danger of being removed out of this State, or the 
violation of the indenture. of apprenticeship, and may hear and determine such 
cases by jury or otherwise, and make such order therein as will relieve the party 
of injury in the future. 

12. The probate court shall be empowered, upon complaint being filed by the 
employer, that an apprentice has without cause, left his service, to cause the same . 
to be inquired into by a jury or otherwise, and make such order or orders in the 
premises as may be just and proper. 

18. The probate court shall have power, when circumstances require it, to dis- 
charge an apprentice from his apprenticeship; and in case any money or other 
tiling has been paid by either party in relation to such apprenticeship, the court 
shall make such order concerning the same as shall seem just and reasonable. If 
the apprentice so discharged shaU have been originally bound by the probat« . 
court, it shall be the duty of the court, if they judge neceesary again to bind such 
an apprentice, if under age. 

14. Every master shall be liable to an action oa the indenture for the breach of 
covenant on his part therein contained; and all damages lecoveredinsuch action, 
after deducting the necessary charges in prosecuting the same, shall be the prop- 
erty of the minor, and shall be appUed and appropriated to his use by the person 
who shall recover the same, and shall be paid to the minor, if male, at the age of 
twenty-one years, and if female, at the age of eighteen years, or at the time of 
her marriage within that age. 

19. If such action is not brought during the minority of such apprentice, he 
may commence such action in his own name at any time within two years after 
he becomes of age, and not after. 

16. If any such apprentice shall he guilty of any gross misbehavior, or refusal 
to do his duty, or wilful neglect thereof, his master may make his complaint to ' 
the probate court of the county in which he resides, setting forth the circum- 
stances of the case, to which complaint shall be attached a citation, signed by the 
clerk of said court, requiring the apprentice and all persons who have covenanted 
on his behalf to appear and answer to such complaint, which complaint and cita- 
tion shall be served on them in the usual manner of serving civil process. 

IT. The court shall proceed to hear and determine the cause, with or without a 
jury, and after a full hearing of the parties, or of the complainant ajone, if the 
adverse party shall neglect to appear after due notice, the court may render judg- 
ment or decree that the master be disc>iai^:ed from the contract of apprenticeehip 
or service, and for the costs of the suit; such costs to be recovered of the parent 
or guardian of the minor, if there he any, who signed the indenture, and esecu- 
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tion be issued therefor accordingly; and if there be no parent or guardian liable 
for such coeta, execution ma; be iseued therefor against the minor, or the amount 
thereof may be recovered in an action against him after he shall arrive at full a^e; 
and any minor discharged as aforesaid may be bound out anew. 

18. The parties to sach indentures shall also be liable so the master, in an action 
on thp indenture for the breach of any covenant on their part therein contained, 
committed before the master wa£ so discharged from such indenture. 

19. If any such apprentice shall wilfuUy absent himself from the service of his 
master, or ehall run away, so that the master shall be deprived of his eerricee 
during the remainder of thel«rm, or any part thei-eof , for which he was bound to 
serve, or shall violate an; of the stipulations in said indenture, the master may 
recover such damages as he has sustained thereby, in an action against such minor, 
provided there is no other person liable in such indenture, 

20. When an; apprentice, or master shall be discharged from any indenture, in 
pursuance of the provisions of this chapter, and any sum of money shall have 
been paid or agreed for by either part; on the execution of said indenture, the 
court may, at the time they discharge such person from the indenture, make such 
order in regard to the monej' paid or to be paid as shall be j ust and equitable. 

31. Every person who shall counsel, pureuade, entice or assist an; apprentice to 
run away or absent himself from his employer's service, shall forfeit not less than 
twenty nor more than five hundred dollars, to be used for and recovered with 
costs by such em.plo;er in any court having jurisdiction. 

23. It shall not be lawful for any employer to remove an apprentice out of this 
State. Whenever any master of an apprentice shall wish to remove out of this 
State,ortoquit his trade or business, he shall appear with his apprentice before the 
prolxite court of the proper count;, and if the court be satisfied the master has 
dtme justice to the said ^prentice for the time be has. had charge of him, such 
court shall have power to discharge such apprentice from the service of such 
master, and ^ain bind him, if necessary, to pome other person, 

23. The provisions of this c)uipter shall apply as well to mistresses, female 
guardians, apprentices and wards, respectively, as to male employers, male guar- 
dians, apprentices and wards. 

OHIO. 

1, If the conduct and habit of an apprentice become immoral and dissolute in dis- 
regard of the command of his or her employer, and their authority be exerted for 
his reformation without effect, the employer may complain to any justice of the 
peace of the township, who shall give notice to the parent or guardian and ap- 
prentice to appear before him, when a jury shall be empanelled to try the matter, 
and if upon an investigation, the jurors are of opinion that the employer should 
be discharged from his covenant, they shall certify the same in writing to the jus- 
tice, who shall enter the same upon his docket, and thereupon the indenture shall 
be void, but no judgment for costs shall be entered against the parent or guardian, 
but the sanie shall be paid, except the costs of the witnesses for the minor by the 
employer. 
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NEW JEBSET. 

1. If an; master or mistress shall be guilty of any misusa^, refusal of neceo- 
Bary provisions or clothing, unreasonable correction, or other ill treatment, or if 
the said apprentice shall absent himself, or herself, from the service of his or her 
master or mistress, or be guilty of any misdemeanor or ill behavior, or not do his 
or her duty, then the said master or mistress, or tlie said apprentice being ^- 
grieved, shall repair to some justice of the peace in the county, who shall take 
such action between the parties as the equity of the case shall require, and if the 
said justice cannot settle the matter between them, then the said justice shall 
call to hia assistance two other justices of the peace of the said county, uncon- 
nected with the parties, which three justices, when met, shall hear the matters 
in difference, and shall have authority to discharge, if they think proper, by writ- 
ing under their hands and seals, or the hands and seals of any two of them, the 
said apprentice, and adjust the rights of the parties as to any matters pertaining 
to the apprenticeship as they shall think just and reasonable, and if any of the 
parties shall be dissatisfied with the judgment of the said justices, they may ap- 
peal to the next term of the court of the county, upon giving notice of said appeal 
to adverse party witliiin six days, and enter into bond conditioned to try such ap- 
peal, to abide the judgmentof the court, and to pay such costs as shall be adjudged 
W> be paid by the court. 

Section 1. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons in this State to em- 
ploy or take as an apprentice any minor person to learn the art or mystery of any 
trade or craft without first having obtained the consent of such person's legal 
guardian or guardians, nor ehall any minor person be taken as an apprentice afore- 
said unless an agreement or indenture be drawn up in writing in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and duly executed under seal by the person or persona 
employing said apprentice, and also by the parent or parents, if any be living or 
by the guardian or guardians of said apprentice and likewise hy said minor per- 
sons so becoming an apprentice. 

8ec. 2. Said indenture, in order to make the law valid, shall contain the follow- 
ing covenanta and provisions : 

(1.) That said minor person shall be bound to serve his employer or employers 
for a term of not less than three nor more than five years. 

(S.) That said minor person so indentured shall not leave his said employer or 
employers during the term for which he shall be indentured, and if any said ap- 
prentice so indentured as aforesaid shall leave his said employer or employers, ex- 
cept aa hereinafter provided the said employer or employers may compel the re- 
turn of the said apprentice under the penalties of this act. 

(3.) That said employer or employers shall covenant and agree in said indenture 
to provide at all times during the continuance of the same, suitable and proper 
board, lodging and medical attendance for said apprentice, and said employer or 
employers shall also further covenant or agree to teach or cause to be carefully 
and skillfully taught to his or their apprentice every branch of his or their busi- 
ness to which said apprentice may be indentured, and said employer or employers 
shall be further bound at the expiration of said apprenticeship to give to said ap- 
prentice a certificate in writing stating that said apprentice has served a full term 
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of appreaticeship of not less than three nor more.than five years at such trade or 
croft as ma; be specified in said indenture. 

Sec. 3. Anj person or persons taking an apprentice without compljing with the 
provisions of thia act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof in the court of general or special sessions held in and for the county in 
which the business of said employer or employers may be conducted, shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than five hundred dollars, the fine to be paid to the treas- 
nrer of said county for the use and benefit of the county. 

Sec. 4. Any and aU indentures made under and in pursuance of the provisions 
of this act shall not be cancelled or annulled before the expiration of the term of 
said indentures, except in case of death or by order or judgment of the superior 
court of the county in which the indenture is made for good cause shown by 
either the employer or his apprentice. Any apprentice so indentured who shall 
leave his employer or employers without his or their consent, or without sufficient 
cause, and shall refuse to return, may be arrested upon the complaint of said em- . 
ployer or employers and taken before any magistrate having jurisdiction of mis- 
demeanors, who may cancel said indentures, and on conviction, may commit said 
apprentice to the house of correction or county jaD in and for said county for 
such length of time as such niagistrate may deem just, or until said apprentice 
agrees to abide by the indenture; and in case said apprentice so indentured shall 
wilfully neglect or refuse to perform his portion of the contract as specified in 
said Indenture then said indenture may be cancelled in the manner aforesaid, and 
said apprentice so violating said indentures, shall forfeit alt back pay and all 
claims against said employer or employers, and said indentures shall be cancelled. 

Sec. 5. Should any employer or employers neglect or refuse to teach, or cause 
to be taught to said apprentice the art or mystery of the trade or craft to which 
said apprentice has been Indentured, or fail at any time to provide suitable and 
proper bo^rd, lodging and medical attendance, said apprentice, individually, or bis 
par^it or parents, guardian or guardians, may bring an action against said em- 
ployer or employers to recover damages sustained by reason of said neglect or 
refusal; and if proved to the satisfaction of the Court, said Court shall direct said 
indentures to be cancelled, and may impose a fine on said employer or employers, 
not exceeding one thousand dollars and not less than one hundred dollars, and 
said fine shall be collected and paid over to saidj apprentice or his parent or guar- 
dian for his sole use and benefit. 

Skc. T. If any apprentice, lawfully bound to service, shall wilfully absent him- 
self from such service without the leave of his employer, he may be compelled to 
serve double the time of such absence, unless he shall otherwise make satisfaction 
for the loss and injury sustained by such absence; but such additional term of 
service shall not extend beyond three years next aft«r the end of the original 
term of service. 

Sec, 8. No person shall accept from any journeyman or apprentice any contract 
or agreement, nor cause him to be bound by oath or otherwise, that after his 
term of service expired, such journeyman or apprentice shall not set up his 
trade, profession or employment at any particular place or shop, nor shall any 
person exact from any journeyman or apprentice after his term of service expired, 
any mouey or other thing for using and exercising his trade, profession or em- 
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ploymeiit in Miy place — and any money or valuable thing delivered for the con- 
sideration in part or in whole of any such agreement or exaction may be recov- 
ered back by the person paying the same with interest, besides the person so 
exacting money or other thing as aforesaid, shall forfeit one hundred dollars to 
the apprentice or journeyman from whom the same shall be received. 

Sec. 9. The prorisions of this title shall apply as well to miBtresses, female 
guardians, apprentices and wards, respectively, as to.male employers, male guar- 
dians, apprentices and wards. 

The foregoing law is intended to enable appreoticea to be bound 
for a term of years to learn trades. Many parents are unwilling to 
see their children bound for the period of their minority, but are 
willing th it they should be indentured from three to Jive years to 
learn a trade. Some such law as the foregoing, affording protection 
both to employers and apprentices, would doubtless meet a felt want 
and prove beneficial in facilitating the binding of apprentices. The 
present verbal method of apprenticing ofien proves unsatisfactory. 
Under it an employer not being compellec^ to teach the apprentice 
the different branches of the trade in which he is employed, keeps 
him engaged at that branch of the business for which he is most apt, 
and thus the apprentice finishes the period allotted for him to team 
a trade without any comprehensive idea of it In this way the em- 
ployer commits a wrong against the apprentice, which would prob- 
ably have been avoided if there had been a written contract. 

On the other hand, it frequently happens that boys are put to 
learn a trade, and very soon after they commence begin to think a 
great deal about the money they can get for their work, and very 
little about the knowledge which they ought to obtain of their trade, 
and hence when they see a chance to obtain a slight advance upon 
their wages, change their employers, and thus they go from one to 
another during the period in which they should have been taught 
proficiency in their calling without making much progress in it. 
Apprentices thereby get all they can for their work, and employers 
get all they can for their money. There is little doubt, however, 
that in the end the apprentice, the employer and the State are all 
injured by this course. 

A law which would lessen verbal apprenticing, some such as the 
New York law, would no doubt aid in producing better mechanics 
in the State, an end very much to be desired. A great many corres- 
pondents of the Bureau mention the disturbing influence of the pres- 
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ent system of learning trades as one of positive injury to the skilled 
mecliiiiiics of the State. Attention is therefore called to the foregoing 
law US one of tlio methods to remedy the evils complained of 

FORM OF INDENTURE. 

The apprentice indenture to learn trade iu Ivuiv York ia aa follows : 

This agreement between employer and •.-.-, a minor, of the age of 

— years, by and with the consent of the said minor's parent or guar- 
dian as the case may be: Witnesmth, That (he said , a minor, has volun- 
tarily and of his own free will and accord put and bound himself to _ em- 
ployer, as an apprentice to learn the art or mystery of the trade or craft of ; 

and as an apprenf ice. the said , covenants and agrees to serve from this 

date for and during and until the endot a term of years from thedate of this 

indenture, and the said. .- hereby covenants not to leave hia said employer 

during said term, and during all said time the said apprentice his employer faith- 
fully, honestly and industriously covenants to serve, his secrets to keep, all law- 
ful commands readily to obey, and at aU times to protect and preserve the 
property of his said employer, and not suffer or allow any to be injured or wasted, 
and he will not buy, sell or traffic with his own goods, or the goods of others, nor 
be absent from his said employe, 's service day or night without leave, and in all 
things behave as a faithful apprentice ought to do during the said term. And 
the sai<l employer covenants to use and employ the utmost of his endeavors to 
t«ach, or cause the said apprentice to he carefully and skillfully taught or in- 
structed in every branch of the art or mystery of the trade or craft of 

And the said employer, agrees to pay tlie said , apprentice, 

during the term of his apprenticeship as compensation for hia services the follow- 
ing amounts, to be paid yearly or monthly, (the indentui'ee fixing the amount to 
be paid to the apprentice, of the money received, and the amount to be paid to 
the parent or guardian, and how the funds so j'sAd to the parent or guardian shall 
be held or disposed of.) 

For the first year dollars iier year or month. 

■' second " '■ '■ 

third " " " " . 

fifth " ■• 

And the said employer further covenants to proride at all times during the con- 
tinuance of said term suitable and proper board, lodging and medical attendance 
for said apprentice, and at the expiration of f aid apprenticeship to give said ap- 
prentice acertiticate in writing, stating that said apprentice has served a full term 
of apprentii*sliip at the trade of 

And it is further covenanted that if the said apprentice shall lose any conside- 
rable time on account of sickness or otiier cause during his term of service, a juat 
amount shall be allowed for the same in the settleaients made between the said 
apprentice and hiH employer to be determined, in case of disagreement, by three 
disinterested arbitrators, one to be selected by each party, and these two to select 
a third, and the determination of two of said arbitrators to be final. And for the 
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true perlormance of all and Bingular the coTenanto and agreementB aforesaid, the 
partiee bind themselvee each imto the other flrml; bj these presents. 

, (Seal.) 



, (Seal.) 

Aj^/renfiee. 

I do hereby consent to, ratify and approve of the binding of , as an 

apprentice, as set forth in the above indenture. This day of , 18... 

, (Seal.) 

Parent. 

, (Seal.) 

Ouardian. 

The following is for the purpose of enabling charitable institutions 
to biml youths in their charge to useful trades in New York: 

SiKTnoN 1. Every society or association incorporated under the laws of this State 
for the purpose of taking care of and protecting destitute tainor children, may, 
with the consent of the Superior Court Clerk of the county where the proposed 
employer resides, such consent to be expressed in writing on the indentures, hind 
out any destitute minor child or children, which have been in their care and keep- 
ing for three months; of theageof eight years andupwards.hy indenture, to serve 
as clerk, apprentice or servant in any profession, trade or employment; if a male, 
for a period which shall not be beyond his twenty-first year, and if a female for a 
period which shall not be beyond her eighteenth year. 

Skc, 3. Such indenture shall be executed nnder seal, and signed by such officers 
of such society or association as Khali be autliorjzed by the directors or trustees of 
such society or association to sign such indenture, and shall be signed also by the 
person employing such apprentice or minor child. 

Sec. 3. The age of every infant so bound, and the sum of money paid or agreed 
for with or in relation to the binding out of such minor child, shall be inserted in 
the indenture, and such age shall be taken prima fnda to be the true age. with- 
out further proof thereof. 

Sec. 4. The indenture shall contain an agreement on the part of the person to 
whom such child shall he bound, that he will cause such child to be instructed to 
read and write, and, if a male, shall cause him to be instructed in the general 
rules of arithmetic, and shall contain such other provisions for the benefit of such 
infant as shall be deemed proper by any of the officers or trustees of said socie^ 
or association, and which shaU be agreed to by such person receiving such infant. 

Sec. 5. Should such employer fail at any time to provide suitable and proper 
board, lodging and medical attendance, or shall fait to perform any of the provis- 
ions of said indenture onhi9part,8aidappentice, individually, or any person on his 
behalf may bring an action against said employer to recover damages sustained 
by reason of such failure, and if proved to the satisfaction of the Court, and the 
Court shall deem it a proper case, the Court shall direct said indentures to be 
cancelled, and may impose a fine upon such employer not excediug one thousand 
dollars, and not lees than one hundred dollars, and said judgment shall be col- 
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lected and paid over to eaid society or association which formerly had the custody 
of Buch child, to be used for the benefit of such minor in such manner ae the 
truBteee thereof shaD direct. 

Src. 6. The Clerks of the Superior Courts and magistrates in the several coun- 
ties of the State shall be the guardians of every person bound or held to service 
in their respective counties, to take care that the terms of the contracts of service 
be fulfilled, and that the apprentices be properly used; and it is hereby made their 
special duty to inquire into the treatment of every such i)erson and redress any 
grievance in the manner prescribed by law, 

' RHODE ISLAND. 

1. No minor under the age of twelve years shall be employed in or about any 
manufacturing establishment, in any manufactuniig process, or in any labor inci~ 
dent to a nri&nufacturing process. 

2. No minor under the age of fifteen years shall be employed in any 'manufactur- 
ing establishment in this State unless such minor shall have attended, st^hool for 
a term of at least three months in the year next preceding the time when such 
minor shall be so employed; and no such minor shall be so employed for more than 
nine months in any one calendar year. 

8. No minor who has attained the age ot twelve years, and is under the age of 
fifteen years, shall be employed in any manufacturing establishment more than 
eleven hours in any one day, nor before five o'clock in the morning, nor after half- 
past seven o'clock in the evening. 

4. Every owner, employer or agent of a manutacturing establishment, who 
shall knowingly and wilfully employ any minor, and every parent or guardian 
who shaU peiTuit or consent to the employment of his or her minor chUd or ward, 
contrary to the provisions of the preceding three sections, shiail forfeit twenty dol- 
lars for each offence, to be recovered by a justice of the peace of the county where 
such chUd sliall reside, or in which the manufacturing establishment is situated, 
one half thereof to the use of the complainant, and one-half thereof to the use of 
the district school of the district in which such manufacturing establishment shall 



S. Every such complaint shall be commenced within tliirty days after the offence 
complained of shall have been committed, with right of appeal, as in other crim- 
inal cases. 

SOUTH CAKOUNA. 

Whoever being liable as parent, guardian, master or mistress, to provide for 
any child, apprentice, or servant, or helpless person necessary food, clothing 
or lodging, shall wilfully and without excuse, refuse or neglect to provide the 
same, or shall unlawfully and maliciously do or cause to be done any bodily harm 
to any such child, apprentice, servant or helpless person, so that the life of such 
child or children, apprentice, servant or helpless person shall be endangered, or 
their health shaU havel>een orislikely to be permanently injured, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall lie liable to a fine of 
not less than two hundred dollars nor more than one thoosand dollars, or he im- 
prisoned for a term not exceeding two years with or without hard labor, at the 
discretion of the Court. 
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1. When a Court makea an order allowing a minor to be bound ae an appren- 
tice, it shall inquire and direct whether the master, besidee maintaining the ap- 
prentice and teaching him, shall pay anything for his eerrices, and, if anything, 
how much, and for which year or years, the writing by which the minor ie 
bound shall bind the master to pay what may be so directed. For such payment, 
bond shall be taken b; the overaeere binding such minor if the Court require it. 

2. The writing by which any minor is bound, and any bond taken from the 
employer, shall, within six months from the dat« thereof, be filed in the Clerk's 
office of the Court of the county or corporation in which the same may be exe- 
cuted. Unless so filed, the master shall not be entitled to the services of the 
apprentice. 

3. The money which the master is to pay for any year except the last, shall, at 
the end of the year for which it is payable, be paid to the father of the minor, or 
the mother, or part to each, as the Court may direct; or it may be reserved to be 
paid to the apprentice at the end of his. term with interest. Such directions may 
lie changed from time to time, on motion of the overseers of the poor, or of th^ 
fether, mother or apprentice, on 'proof of notice of such motion having been 
given to the adverse party. The money which the employer is to pay' for the last 
year, shall be paid at the end thereof to the apprentice. 

WMOONSIK. 

1. All considerations of money or other things paid or aUowed by the employer 
upon any indenture of apprenticeship or service, shall be paid or secured to the 
■ole use of the minor bound thereby. 

3. Any parent, guardian or other person may become a party to any indenture 
of apprenticeship, by signing and sealing the same, together with the minor, and 
may thereby become liable to the master for the performance of any or all the 
•ovenants contained in such indenture to be performed by the minor. 

3. All persons shall inquire into the tieatment of apprentices hound by them 
respectively, or with their consent or approbation, or who shall have been bound 
by their predecessors in office, and defend them from all cruelty, neglect and 
breach of the indentures, on the port of their masters. 
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CHAPTHR IV. 



MANUAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING. 

The subject of Manual and Technical Training is and has been 
receiving considerable attention in some of the Northern and West- 
em States in recent years. In these States a great number of manual 
and technical schools have been established, and their work has been 
attended with such satisfactory results as to render them very popular. 
Those who have come in closest contact with them are found to be 
their warmest supporters. Indeed, their influence has so widened 
that manual and technical education has obtained a hold upon the 
public mind which is very considerable, and in the future will exer- 
cise, it is believed, a marked effect upon the education of ihe country. 

In this State, while it has not received that attention which its im- 
portance would seem to demand, yet it has nevertheless received some 
attention — enough to cause the establishment of the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts at Raleigh. This was accomplished 
through the energy and persistence of some of the progressive men 
of the State. Through their efforts, the Legislature, at the session 
of 1885, passed the following act: 

CHiJTKE 308. 
AN ACT TO ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The Qenerdl AMenMy of North Carolina do enact : 

SEonom 1. That the Board of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed to 
seek propoealB of donatioua for the eHtabliBhment of an industrial school, and 
when any city or town shall donate in land, buildings, machinery or other mate- 
rials, or money, an amount adequate in the judgment of said Board for the estab- 
lishment of said industrial school, it shall l>e their duty to locate the same at auch 
place. And if there be more than one city or town making such proposals, it 
shall be the duty of the Board to locate it at the place offering the greatest induce- 

Sec. 3. The Board of Agriculture shall direct the organization and equipment 
of the said school, and shall manage and control the same in c<aijunctiun with a 
board of three directors appointed by the Board of Aldermen of the city or town 
whose pn^iOBal is accepted. The local board of directors may sit with tiie Board 
of Agrioaltnre in advisement upon all matters pertaining to the said school, but 
■ball not have power to vote upon questions involving appropriations from the 
D^ttrtment of A^^ioalture. 

tac. 8. Tbat instniotion shall be provided in this school in wood-work, mining; 
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lU'tAUurgV, practicat agncuUnre, and in siuA other bisnches of indnHtrial edoca- 
tuMi ae maf be denned expedient. 

Sec. 4. That the Board of Agriculture shall apply to the eetabliBhmeut and 
maintenance of said achool such port of their funds as is not required to conduct 
the r^nlar work of the department: Protridedi not more than five thonaand dol- 
lars of their funds shall be ap|died to the estaUishment of the school in tma year. 

Under the above act the city of Raleigh made the best offer io 
secure the location of the Industrial School, and it was determined 
by the Board of Agriculture to locate the same at Raleigh. 

At a convention of the farmers of the State, held in January, 1887, 
in Raleigh, they requested the Legislature to establish an Agricol- 
tural College for the benefit of the sons of the farmers of the Stale, 
where they might be instructed in regard to the best methods of 
farming, &c. The friends of the proposed Industrial School and 
Agricultural College, believing that both could be best secured and 
maintained together, determined to co-operate in seeking the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural and mechanical collie in the State. 
They therefore asked and obtained the passage of the following sup- 
plementary act by the legislature of 1887: 

OHAPTKE 410. 



The Oeneral Assembly of North Carolina do enaet : 

SBCnON 1. That the induetrial school provided for in chapter 308, laws of 1885, 
shall be denominated " The North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts," and shall be located on the lands offered to be donated, in accordance with 
the provisions of said law, by R. Stanhope Pollen, of Raleigh, Wake county, lying 
west and near the city of Raleigh. 

8bc. S. The leading object of this college sh^ be without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies to teach such branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and profeenona of life. 

Sec. 3. The management and control of said college, and the csre and pre- 
servation of all its property shall be vested in a board of trustees to be composed 
of the Board of Agriculture of North Carolina and Ave other persons who shall 
be appointed by the Governor by and with the consent of the Senate, who shall 
have power to appoint its president, instructors and as many officers and servants 
as to them shall appear necessary and proper, and shall affix their salaries and 
prescribe their duties; they shall also prescribe rules for the management and pre- 
servation of good order and morals at the said college as are usually made in such 
institutions and are not inconsistent with the laws and constitution of the State; 
have charge of the disbursement of ite funds and have general and entire supw- 
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Tision of the eatabliehment and maiDtenance of the said college. And the presi- 
dent and instruidora in the said college by and with the consent of the said board 
of trustees, shall have the power of conferring such certificates of proficiency or 
marks of merit as are usiially conferred by such colleges: Provided, that the 
board of trustees shall be composed half of each political party. 

Sec. 4. The certificates of indebt«dness of this State for one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars issued* for the principal of the land scrip fund to the truB- 
t«eB of the University of North Carolina, and bearing interest at six per cent, per 
annum, shall be transferred on the thirtieth day of June, 1888, or as soon thereaf- 
ter as it shall appear that the agricultural and mechanical college is ready to re- 
ceive the interest on the land scrip fund, and that the principal of the fund will 
not in any way he compromised by such transfer to the said board of trustees for 
the benefit of the said North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
and the interest thereon shsU thereafter be paid to them by the treasurer semi- 
annually on the first day of July and January in each year for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the support of said college, in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress, approved July 2, 1863, entitled " an act donating public lands to the 
several States and Territories, which may provide coll^^ for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts." 

Sec. 5. That the directors of the North Carolina State Penitentiary shall be re- 
quired to furnish all brick and stone requisite for the erection of the necessary 
buildings of the said college, and to furnish convict labor for the preparation of 
the grounds and the foundations, the erection of the said buildings, and for such 
other purpose^ in connection with the establishment of said collie as they may 
be able, such material and labor to be free of charge to said college: Provided, 
that the work required of the penitentiary shall not interfere mth any contracts 
upon which the penitentiary may be engaged, and that the work by the peniten- 
tiary shall be limited to two years from datet 

Sec, 6. That the board of agriculture shall turn over to the board of trustees of 
said college as provided in this act, to be applied to the establishment, maintenance 
and enlargement of the said college, all funds, lands, material and other property 
which have accumulated in their bands for the establishment of an industrial 
school under chapter 308, laws of 1885, and annually thereafter the whole residue 
of their funds from hcense on fertilizers, remaining over and not required to con- 
duct the regular work of that department. The agricultural experiment and fer^ 
tilizer control station already established under the management of the said board 
of agriculture, shall be connected with the said college, and the board of agricul- 
ture may turn over to said trustees, in whole or in part, for the purposes of said 
coUege, any buildings, lands, laboratories, museums or other property which may 
be in their possession, as in their judgment may be thought proper. The said 
board of trustees are empowered to receive any donations of property, real or 
personal, which may he made to the said Collie of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and shall have the power to invest or expend the same for the benefit of said 
college. The said board of agriculture shall have power to accept on behalf of this 
State donatiom of property, real or personal and any appropriations, which may 
be made by the Congress of the United States to the several States and Territories 
for the benefit of agricultural experiment stations, and they shall expend the 
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whole amount ho received for the henefit of the aforesaid agricultural e. 
station and in accordance with the act or acts of Congrma in relation tiiereto. 

Skc 7. The use of the three hundred acres of land, more or less, known as the 
Camp Mangum tract, belonging to the State of North Carolina, and situated one- 
halt mile west of the State Fair Grounds, is hereby given to said board of tmsteee 
for the benefit of said College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, or the Experi- 
ment Station connected therewith. 

Sec. 8. The board of trustees shall admit to the benelts of the said college free 
of any chai'gea for tuition upon proper evidences of good moral character and -of 
their inability, or the in&biUCy of their parents or guardians to pay their tuition, a 
certain number of youths, to be determined by them, not to be less than one hun- 
dred and twenty, and shatl apportion the same to the different counties, applying 
according to the relative number of membera in the House of Representatives of 
North Carolina. The said board are hereby empowered to jnake necesmry regu- 
latioDB for carrying this into effect, and for the admission of other students. 

Sec. B. Every student in this College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts shall 
be required to tabe a course of manual training or labor, together with the other 
courses of study and exercise, as the board shall direct. 

SBC. 10. All laws and sections of laws in conflict with this act are hereby re- 



By the passage of this statute, the original plans for the Industrial 
School were mucli enlarged, and means provided for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes contemplated by the friends of manual and 
technical training in North Carolina, both with respect to agricul- 
ture as well as the mechanic art.s. 

As directed by the above law, the trustees mentioned in the saiiK 
during the past year commenced the erection of a building for the 
use of the college on an eligible tract of land about a mile west of 
the city of Raleigh, donated for the purpose by R. Stanhope Puilen, 
Esq., a liberal and public-spirited citizen of said city. 

The comer-stone of the building for the College was laid with im- 
posing Masonic ceremonies on the 2'2d of August last, at which time 
interesting addresses were delivered by Gov. Scales, Gen. Rufus Bar- 
ringer and W. J, Peele, Esq., on the subject of manual and technical 
education, in the presence of a large and interested audience from 
our own and other Southern States, the Inter-State Farmers' Con- 
vention of the South being in session at Raleigh at the time. 

The college building, whose corner-stone was so auspiciously 
laid, is nearly completed, and will be ready for students during the 
present year, and doubtless will be opened for them during the com- 
ing fall. 
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Thia is what has been accompiished thus far towards securing 
manual and technical training in North Carolina by the State, and 
the development of this beginning will be watched with interest, 
especially by the progressive men of the commonwealth. When we 
remember that the purpose of this college is to foster agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, and reflect upon our needs in these respects, we can 
but conclude that the College has a broad field for usefulness in this 
State, which canuot be too soon occupied. If our State is to be in- 
fluenced by the policy of those States in, which these schools have 
been established, and in which they have passed beyond the exper- 
imental stage, the wOrk of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts will receive such support as will enable it to carry out its pur- 
poses without being cramped for necessary means. .While agricul- 
tural and mechanical instruction may be in the initial stage with 
US, with others it is neither initial nor experimental. It has accom- 
plished the most beneficent results, and it will do the same for our 
people if it has an opportunity. 

Perhaps the opinions of those who have given manual and tech- 
nical training great attention in other parts of the country, will be of 
interest to those among our own people interested in the subject. We 
therefore give' some extracts on manual and technical training, from 
the leaders of thought, with respect to it, in other States of the Union : 

Edward Atkinson, the eminent economist, says: 

" We have proved here in Boston, and the lesson has been taken from here to 
St. Louis and other cities, that while the instruction of the head ie going on, the 
iiniverBal tool — the human hand — can also be trained to metal- working, to car- 
pentry and to other arts; not with a view of preparing a boy for either of these 
particular arts, but that in learning the rudiments of them he may levn to apply 
brain, eye and hand together to any of the arts which he may take up for his life 
work. We have run the education of the brain in the ground and neglected the 



Professor C. M. Woodward, Superintendent of the Manual Train- 
ing School, at St. Louis, Md., says upon the subject of manual train- 
ing in schools the following ; 

" We do not wish or propose to neglect or underrate literary and scientific cul- 
ture; we strive to include all the elemeats in just proportion. When the manual 

17 
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element§ which are eeeential to a Uberal education are universally accepted and 
incorporated into American schools, the word" ' matiual ' may very properly be 
dropped. 

"I use the word 'liberal' in its strict sense of ' free.' No education can be 
' free ' which leaves the child no choice, or which leaves a bias against any hono- 
rable occupation; which walla up the avenuee of approach to any vocation requir- 
ing intelligence and skill. A truly liberal education educates equally for all spheres 
of usefulness; it furnishes the broad foundation on which to build the superstruc- 
ture of a happy, useful and successful life. To be sure, this claim has been made 
for the old education, but the claim is not allowed. The new education has the 
missing features all supphed. The old education was like a two-legged stool, it 
lacked stability. The new education stands squarely on three legs, and la steady , 
on the roughest ground. 

"I claim as the fruits of manual labor, when coiabined, as it always should be, 
with generous mental and moral training, the following : 

" !. Boys leill a^ay in school longer than they do nom. — Every one knows huw 
Glasses of boys diminish as they approach and pass through the high school. The 
deserters scale the walls and break for the shelter of active life. The drill is unat- 
tractive, and so far as they can see, of comparatively little value. There is a wide 
conviction of this inutility of schooling for the great mass of children beyond 
the primary grades, and this conviction is not limited to any class or grade of int«l- 
ligence. 

" From the observed influence of manual training upon boys and indirectly upon 
the parents, I am led to claim that when the last year of grammar and high schools 
include manual training, they wilt meet a much wider demand; that the education 
they afford will be really more valuable; and, consequently, that the attendance of 
boys will be more than doubled. Add the manual elements with their freshness 
.and variety, their delightful shop exercises, their healthy, intellectual and moral 
atmosphere, and the living reality of their work, and the boys-will stay in school. 
.Such a result would be an unmixed good. I have seen boys doing well in a man- 
ual training school who could not have been forced to attend an ordinary schocd. 

" 2. Better Intellectual Development.— 1 am met here with the objection that I 
.am aiming at an impossibility; that, if I attempt to round out education by the 
introduction of manual training, to develop the creative or executive side, I shall 
certainly curtail it of elements more valuable still ; that the educational cup ia 
now full: andlhat if I pour in my gross material notions on one side, some of the 
most precious intellectual fluid will certainly flow out on the other. 

"Now, I deny that the introduction of manual training does of necessity force 
.out any essential feature of mental and moral culture. The cup may be, and prob- 
ably iSi full to overflowing, but it is a shriveled and one-sided cup. It is as sensi- 
tive and active in its defence as are the walls of the stomach, which, when overfed 
(with ill-assorted food, contracts, rebels, and overflows, but which expands and 
-readily digests generous rations of varied diet. Did you ever see one whose mind 
was nauseated with spelling books, lexicons, and grammars, and an endless bash 
of words and definitions? 

' ' The education of hands is the means of more completely and efficaciously edu- 
cating the brain. Manual dexterity ia but the evidence of a certain kind of men- 
tal power; and tbia mental power, coupled with a familiarity with the tools the 
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hands use, is doubtless the only basis of that souad, practical jni^ment and read^ 
masteiy of material forces 'which always characterize those well fitted for the 
duties of active, industrial life. 

" Manual exercises, which are at the same time intellectual exercises, are highly 
attractive to healthy boys. U you doubt this, go into the shops of a manual train- 
ing school and see for yourselves. Go, for instance, into our forging shop, where 
metals are wrought through the agency of heat. A score of young vulcana, bare 
armed, leather aproned, with many a drop of honest sweat, and other trade- marks 
of toil, stand up to their anvils with an unccmsciotis earnestness which shows how 
much they enjoy their work. What are they doing? They aid using brains and 
hands. They are studying definitions, in the only dictionary which readily defines 
the meaning of such words as ' iron," ' steel,' ' welding,' ' tempering,' ' upsetting,' 
' chilling,' etc. And, in shops where metals ai« wrought cold (which, for want of 
a better name, we call our machine shop), every new exercise is like a delightfol 
trip into a new field of thought and investigation. Every exercise, if properly 
conducted, is both mental and manual. Every tool used and every process fol- 
lowed has its history, its genesis, and its evolution. 

"In a manual training school, everything is for the benefit of the boy; he is the 
most important thing in the shop; heisthe only article toheputvpont}wmarket. 
No one can learn from a book the true force of technical terms and definitions, 
nor the properties of materials. All descriptive words and names must base their 
meaning upon our own consciousness of the things they signify. The obecurities 
of the text-l)ook8 (often doubly obscure from the lack of proper training on the 
part of the authors, who describe processes they never tried, and objects they 
never saw) vanish before the steady gaze of a boy whose hands and eyes have 
assisted in the building of mental images. 

" Then, again, the liabit of clear-headedness, of precision in regard to the minor 
details of a subject, and experimental knowledge of the full force of the words 
and symbols used — stretches with its wholesome influence into the study of words 
and the structure of language. As Felix Adeler says, the doing of one thing well 
is the beginning of doing all things well, I am a thorough disbeliever in the doc- 
trine that it is ever educationally useful to commit to memory words which are 
not understood. The memory has ita abundant uses, and should be carefully cul- 
tivated; but when it uHurps the place of the understanding, when it beguiles the 
mind into the habit of accepting the images of words for the images of the things 
the words stand tor, then the memory becomes a positive hindrance to intellectual 
development. 

" ' Manual training is essential to the right and full development of the human 
mind, and therefore no less beneficial to those who are not going to become arti- 
sans than to those who are. . . The workshop method of instruction is of great 
educational value, for it brings the learner face to face with the facts of nature; 
his mind increases in knowledge by direct personal experience with forms of mat- 
ter and manifestations of force. No mere words intervene. The manual exer- 
cises of the shop train mental power rather than load the memory; they JUl the 
mind with the golid merchoTidige of krwwledge, and not with its etnptj/ packing 

" 8. A more Wholesome Moral Education.— "Die finest fruit of education is char- 
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acter; and the more complete and Bymmetrical. the more perfectly balanced tiie 
educatioD, the choicer the fruit. 

"Dr. A deler has pointed out, with great force and elegance, the influence of the 
exercises of the shop upon the formation of character. This influence, he holds, 
will be ' nothing short of revolutionary, inasmuch as it will help to overthrow 
many of the impure conceptions that prevail at the present day.' The tasks we 
set are not to be judged by commercial standards; our standard is one Hundred 
per cent.; the articles we make are not to be sold; they have no pecuniary value; 
they are merely typical forms; their worth consists in being true, or in being 
beautiful, as the case may be. 

" The manual training school, when well conducted, seems to me to furnish to 
its pupils juat the opiwrtunity which Walter Scott, in ' Waverley,' says that his 
young hero was losing forever — ' the opportunity of acquiring habits of firm and 
assiduous applications; of gaining the art of controlling, directing, and concen- 
trating the powers of his mind for earnest investigation — an art far more essential 
than even that intimate acquaintance with classical teaming which is the prim- 
ary object of study ' (at school). 

"4. Sounder Judgments of Men and Things.— The proverbially poor judg- 
ments of scholars have led to the popular belief that theory is one thing and prac- 
tice a very different thing; that theoretically a thing is one way, practicaUy an- 
other. The truth is, that correct theory and practice agree perfectly. If in his 
theory one leaves out a single element of the problem, or fails to give each its due 
weight, his theory is false. The school-men have been so accustomed to living in 
an ideal world, the world of books and books only, where they have found only 
ideal problems, and they have been so ignorant of the real world and the condi- 
tions of real problems, that their solutions have very generally been false. 

" A harmonious culture develops common sense, and common sense is the basis 
of good judgment. We aim to raise this kind of fruit. Boys who put every 
theory to the practical test, who iinow something about what the idealists call 
'the t')tal depravity of inanimate things,' who probe and test every statement and 
appliance, with whom authority and tradition, the bane of too much ' book learn- 
ing,' have little influence, and who therefore are apt to take things at their true 
value, are fitted to focus correctly upon the problems of real life. 

"a. Better Choice of Occupations. — This point is one of the greatest importance, 
for out of it are the issues of life. An error here is often fatal. But to choose 
without knowledge is to draw as in a lottery, and when boys know neither them- 
selves nor the world they are to live in, and when parents do not know their own 
children, it is more than an even chance that the square plug will get into the 
round hole. ' 

"In the past, comparatively few of the better educated have sought the man- 
ual occupations. The one-sided training of the schools has divided active men 
into two classes— those who have sought to live by the work of their own hands, 
and those who have sought to live by the work of other men's hands. 

"Hitherto men who have aimed to cultivate their minds have neglected their 
hands, and those who have labored with their hands have found no opportunity 
to specially cultivate their brains. The crying demand to day is for intellectual 
combined with manual training. It is this want that .the manual training school 
aims to supply. 
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"«. Material Success for the Individual and for the CtmtwnMii(y.— Material 
success ought not to be the chief object in life, though it may be sought with 
hoDor and worthily won; in fact, success would appear to be inevitable to one 
who possesses health and good jui^ment, and who, having choeen his occupation 
wisely, follows it faithfully. 

" Our gradual have been out of eohool less than a year, but I have seen 
enough to justify me in saying that their chancee ot material success are unusu- 
ally good. As workmen, they will soon step to the front; a& employers and man- 
nfacturere, they will be self- directing and efficient inspectors. 

Communitiee wiH prosper when their young men prosper. This is the dyTUsmie 
age; the great forces of nature are being harnessed to do our work, and we are just 
beginning to learn how to drive. Invention is in its youth, and manual training 
is the very breath of its nostrils. 

"7. The Elevation of Manual Oceupations from the Realm of Brute, Unintel- 
ligent Labor to one Requiring and Rewarding Cultivation and Skill. — A brute 
can exert brute strength; to man alone is it given to invent and use tools. Man 
subdues nature and develops art through the instrumentality of tools. Saya 
Carlyle : ' Nowhere do you find liim without tools; without tools he is nothing; 
with tools he is all.' To turn a crank, or cany a hod, one only needs muscular 
power. But to devise and' build the light engine, which, under the direction of 
a single inteUigent master-spirit, shall lift the burden of a hundred men, rei^nires 
a high degree of intelligence and manual skill. 

' ' In like manner every occupation becomes ennobled hy the transforming influ- 
ence of thought and skill. The farmer of old yoked his wife with his cow, and 
together they dragged the clumsy plow, or transported the scanty harvest. Down 
to fifty years ago the life of a farmer was associated with unceasing, stupefyin}; 
toil. What will it be when every farmer's boy is properly educated and trained? 
li'arming is rapidly becoming a matter of horse-power, steam-power, and 
machinery. Who. then, shall follow the farm with honor, pleasure and success? 
Evidently only he whose cultivated mind and trained hands make him a master 
of the tools he must use. 
• " Some appear to think that the continued invention of tools and new machines 
will diminish the demand for men skilled in mechanical matters; but they are 
clearly wrong. True, they will diminish the demand for unintelligent labor — 
and some prominent educators, who take ground against manual training, have 
Apparently no idea of labor except unintelligent labor. If there are more machines, 
there must be more makers, inventors, and directors. Not one useful invention in 
ten is made by a man who is not a skilled mechanic. But, as I have said, the 
mechanics have suffered from one-sided education. They have paid too little atten- 
tion to science and the graphic arts. Hence every manual pursuit will become ele- 
vated in the intellectual scale when mechanics are broadly, liberally trained. 

" Undoubtedly the common belief is, that it requires no great amount of brains 
or intelligence to be a mechanic; and those who go through the schools are not 
expected by their teachers to be mechanics. Every bright farmer's boy, every 
gifted son of a mechanic, if he but stay in school, is sure to be stolen away from 
the occupation of his father and led into the ranks of the ' learned professions.' 

"Here is where the influeuce of manual training will be most beneficial. It 
will bring into the manual occupations a new eleipent, a fairly educated class, 
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whioh will greatly increase their value, at the eame time that it givee them new 
dignity, 

" 8. The Solution of Labor ProWems.— Finally, I claim that the manual tnin- 
ing school funuehes the solution of the problemB of labor vs. capital. The new 
education will give more complete development, Tereatility, and adaptability to 
oircumstance. No liberally trained workman can be a slave to a method, or de- 
pend upon the demand for a particular article or kind of labor. It is only the 
uneducated, uninteUigent mechanic who suflfera from the invention of a new 
tool The thoroughly trained mechanic enjoys the extraordinary advantage of 
being able, like the well-taught mathematician, to apply bis akill to every problem; 
with every new tool and new process he rises to new usefulneee and worth. 

" The leaders of moba are not illiter^^, but the; are narrow, the victims of a 
one-Bided education, and their followers are the victims of a double one-Bidedness. 
Give them a liberal training, and you emancipate them alike from the tyranny of 
unworthy leaders and the slavery of a vocation. The sense of hardahip and wrong 
will never come and bloody riots will cease when working men shall have such 
intellectual, mechanical, and moral culture that new tools, new proceasee, and 
new machines, wiU only furnish opportunities for more culture, and add new 
dignity and respect to their calling." 

In Europe, what is called manual and technical training was long 
in vogue before it was introduced into this country. Its introduction 
into Europe was for the purpose of remedying the decadence of the 
apprentice system, a decay which is becoming more and more appa- 
rent in this country. Everywhere it was introduced its effects were 
80 marked for good, as a means of promoting the prosperity and 
power of cities, and even communities, as to become a reliance for 
that purpose. Hence, the countries of Europe have become almost 
as jealous of one another along technical as military lines. When- 
ever the British find that they are falling behind the French or the 
Germans in skilled work, they look to their technical schools to rem- 
edy the deficiency, and immediate steps are taken to enable them to 
do it. So it is with other nations of Europe. 

Upon this subject, a recent writer says : 

" Chemnitz ia one of the principal induatrial towns in Germany. Hoaiety and 
woven fabrics are its principal industries. In this t«wn, a^ in all Germany, com- 
pulsory education haa been at work for many years; no child can leave the schools 
before fourteen years old. It haa three technical schools. The Higher Weaving 
School, erected by the corporation, the Agricultural School and the Technical In- 
stitute. This last was erected at a cost of over ^00,000, and is principally main- 
tained by the State. Mr. Falkin, an English manufacturer, residing at Chemnitz, 
states that it has destroyed the manufacture of gloves at Nottingham, and is akiwly 
undermining the hosiery trade, asks what it is that has enabled the weaker race to 
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take the bread out of the mouths of the atronger, and to compete with them, in th« 
markets of the world ? And thinks that the answer will be, to a great extent, 
' the educational advantages of the people of Chemnitz.' 

' ' In connection with this great school a professor hae been appointed whose sole 
duty it is to travel about and make drawings of new machines of ever; deacrip* 
tion belonging to all industries, which are afterwards used by the students of ma- 
chine construction and engineerii^. The government also sends professors, fre© 
of expense, to England, or an; other country where the; can see things that will 
be of use to them in their work. With such a system, there is no wonder that 
German; possesses a larger number both of skiUed and scientific workmen and 
masters, who come to tlieir work with their minds thoroughly trained to appro- 
priate and adopt aU the improvements which science can suggest." 

The fad is, tlie countries of Europe are watching one another in 
industrial pursuits with the keenest interest. Dependence upon mil- 
itary power for the pre- eminence of a people is no longer held in that 
estimation in which it formerly was. Science !ias very much en- 
croached upon its domain, and threatens to abolish war and lead the 
nations in the ways of peace and prosperity. It has not only made 
encroachments upon war, .but also made inroads upon old industrial 
methods. Science and consequent inventions have done much to 
undermine the present ancient medieval apprentice system. They 
have shown it to be too slow and inetficient for the hurry of the indus- 
trial methods of to-day, or at least there is not that lime given to 
the patient intstruciion of apprentices which is necessary to obtain 
the best results. The rush and competition of machine production 
makes this so, because under such circumstances the apprentice is 
kept where his work will pay best. 

The question is, bow to meet the defect and provide a remedy? 
A wise and just apprentice law would no doubt do much in this direc- 
tion by fixing-proper limitations to duties and responsibilities on 
the part of employers and apprentices. While such a law might not 
furnish the best results, it would tend that way, in that it would be 
the means of securing all the instruction that might be obtained in 
the shops and factories. The practical enquiry in our State is, have 
we a wise and just apprentice law ? If we have not, it is of the first 
/importance we should have one, since such a law would do good if it 
did not meet all the requirements. 

Although there are some who believe that the only way to learn a 
trade is to do so in the shops and factories, there are others who have 
given considerable thought to the matter who insist that the old 
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apprentice system will uever be able to supply the akilled workmeo 
of tlie future, however much attention may be given to making its 
workings sllcee^^fu! — that the mechanic wlio will meet the require- 
ments of the future must bu prepared by a better method, a method 
.which will enable him to be master of his environments, instead of 
being subservient to them. In other wcrds, their contention is that 
the future mechanic must be prepared far his work largely as the 
doctor and the lawyer and the preacher are prepare^! for theirs, that 
is, by specifil instruction in schools before practical life work is com- 
menced ; that in this way not only proficiency would be increased, 
but there would be a quicker diffusion of a knowledge of the mechanic 
arts than is now witnessed, because the mind would be prepared and 
stimulated to the highest development in industrial ways. 

Upon this point Hon. T. V. Powderly delivered the following 
address before the sixth annual session of the National Convention 
of the Bureaus of Statistics of Labor of the United States, held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, May 22d, 1888: 



SBTTLE THE iPFRENTICESHlP QUESTION BY INAUOURATINO INDUSTRIAL S 

Prom a paper before me I take the following paragraph. It appears to furnish 
food for reflection and study: 

"A very serious question confronts the American youth under the existing re- 
strictive syHteni of apprenticeship. What is to become of the miUions of boys 
who, having finished going to school, are looking about for something to do 7" 

This subject is worthy of the best thought of the most profound thinkers of 
our time, and 1 make bold to discuss it briefly, in the hope that my words, which 
at best will serve but as an introduction, may cause others to take up the ques- 
tion itself for discussion. 

Have we a restrictive system of ap pre nt ices bip in the United States ? I fail to 
find it in operation in many ot the trades and callings, and in many others it 
exists only in name. Its effect on limiting the number of apprentices is scarcely 
felt in the trnrie. It is frequently urgei! that the restrictive system of appren- 
ticeship is driving the American youth from the skilled callings; that the native 
born is being driven from the workshop to make room for the workmen of for- 
eign birth. It is held by many that the trade union i:^ to blame far this 
state of affairs; tliat the American labor organization is inimical to the 
interests of th& American workman. When the mechanic worked steadily 
for six days in the week to perform a certain amount of work by hand it was 
necessary for him to know the use of tools; In order to fit himself for the per- 
formance of such a task he had to bind himself to the employer for a term of 
years, during which time he was taught the rudiments of his trade. He worked 
for a pittance in the hope of one day being able to take his place at the bench as 
a journeyman. It made 'no ditference whether he learned the machinist, black- 
smith, molding, cooper or shoe-making trade, they were alt hard to acquire, and 
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the mechanics of twenty or fifteen years ago Ind t« learn the trhole trade in order 
to take his proper place bj the aide of other mechanics when out of his time and 
upon the road aa a jouiiiejmaii. At present it is a waste of time to bindaboy to 

any of t'lese trades, or to any particular trade, for the reason that they are all 
subdivided to such an extent that men are set to work on special pieces on enter- 
ing the woi'kehop, and remain in that particular subdivision during their term of 
service. The chief aim of the employer in engaging apprentices is to secure the 
assistance of cheap help on work that it is not necessary to rmploy competent 
mechanics to perform. The opposition of the mechanic to a number of appren- 
tices is that the market may not find too many craftsmen in search of employ- 
ment; under such conditions wages must have a downward tendency. An ap- 
prentice in 1888 does not enter upon the trade as the apprentice of 1858 did. In 
1858 the apprentice learned all of the "arts and mysteries" of the trade, wliile 
the beginner of to-day is placed at a machine and is apt to be kept at it during 
his entire term of apprenticeship. If he is skillful, and manipulates that machine 
to good advantage, he is more likely to be of better service to bis employer than 
if he were allowed to take turns at all of the different branches of the trade, but 
when his term expiree he is of but little uae as a mechanic, for should he apply 
to another employer for a situation he may not be lucky enough to find employ- 
ment at a machine similar to the one at which he served his term, and if he is not 
so employed he wUl have to wait until a vacancy occurs, or tramp. During the 
period from 1859 to 1873 trades unionism flourished more than at any other time 
in our history; it was during that period that the greatest opposition to an un- 
limited number of apprentices was manifested by the mechanics of the United 
States. During that same period the employers of labor learned to go to foreign 
lands to secure the services of mechanics who would engage to take the places of 
the American workmen. The employer was not forced to go abroad for work- 
men, bnt he regarded the trade society as a, foreign institution, and would not re- 
cognize it in dealing with his employees. He was inconsistent, however, in going 
to Europe for workmen who were none the less foreign because be imported them. 

During the past ten years, which may justly be styled the decade of the iron 
man, the importation of foreign workmen by employers was practiced on a most 
extensive scale. During this same period trades unionism languished in the Uni- 
ted States and played but a small part in dictating to employers how many ap- 
prentices they should engage; yet employers imported foreign laborers in such 
numbers as to arouse the American workmen to a sense of danger, when they 
began to rebuild their sliattered organizations, in which work they were encour- 
aged by the Knights of Labor, the latter organization having secured the passage 
of a law which, although frequently violated by employers, has for its object the 
prohibition of the importation of foreign labor under contract. The argument 
that trades unionisruB is to blame for the presence of so many foreign born mechan- 
ics in our workshops is not worthy of «orLsideratioii. The truth plainly stated 
is, that every foreigner who is to-day at work in the workshops of the United 
States is here because he believed be could improve his condition by coming, or 
is here because he was induced to come by some agent, or bureau, in the interest 
of the employers of labor in the United States. 

It is neither profitable nor encouraging to learn a trade when the chances are 
that some morning the mechanic will awake to find a machine standing in his 
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place dotng the work which he performed the day before. Inventions have been 
introduced bo rapidly and extensively dnring the last ten years that many tradea 
have been almost revolutionized. This rapid introduction of machinery has had 
a tendency to depress wages: the reduction in wafces and th«> lack of sectirity in 
wocfaahop management has been the cause of sendinK many a boy la college who 
would have ^ne into the workshop af t«r passing through the routine of the com- 
mon public school. 

Americansbelieve that they live in the best country in the world; the workman 
being imbued with that sentiment belieres that he should re<reive the best wai;efl 
inthe world. Theemployer, who may beas proud of hiscountryaslheworkman, 
when it comes to a question of employing an American because he is a country- 
man, or securing the services of cheap workmen, will cast his lot with the for- 
dgn workman and the dollars and cents side of the quPtition. The foreign work- 
man, not knowing what his services ought to bring in this land, will step in the 
shoes of the American workman who received from two dollars and fifty cents 
to three dollars a day, and he recompensed at a rate not exceeding one dollar and 
fifty cents or one dollar and seventy-five cents a day. Having lived where it waa 
necessary to practice the most rigid economy, he brings his economical habits 
and ideas with him, and for a time he can exist on the wasee paid to him. 

We also find the manufactories of the United States being operated as though 
they were the property of one management. The tendency is to bring them uadat 
one common head through the asency of the " trust," Independence on the part 
of the workman is being crushed out, for he has only to work in one mill, work- 
shop or factory in one part of the country and he becomes known all over. This 
system, although in its infancy, bids fair to become no perfected that it will be 
impossible for a man to work in any part of the country if his last employer ie 
dissatisfied with him. The tendency throughout for the past few years has been 
to discourage the American yonth when be sought t« learn a trade. He is un^^l- 
ing to spend years in acquiring knowledge which may never be of service to him. 
The colleges and universities are full to overflowing, and soon the professions will 
be as crowded as the trades are to-day. 

This is an age of revolution and evolution. It is the most marvelous age the 
world has ever witnessed, and nothing that has gone before can be compared to 
it, or cited as an indication of what is to follow. We cannot with any d^ree of 
accuracy predict anything for the future; we grope and fear to risk too much, 
lest some new invention completely upsets all our plans and gives the winning 
hand to another. We find American youths unwilling to learn trades because 
they do not bring rich rewards or assurances of stability of employment There 
is a fascination about the large cities which they did not bear some years ago, 
and, taking it altogether, we find ourselves in a state of transition almost impoe- 
sible to describe. What the man of ante helium days regarded as a luxury is to- 
day an absolute necessity. Take a look at the room in which you sit when this 
is read and contrast it with what your surroundings would have been in 1BS6, 
just thirty years ago; note the changes which time has worked, not alone in the 
appearance of the room, but in that of its occupants. Once we put a little oil in 
a saucer, bung a rag over the edge, struck the flints together and ignited the rag. 
With such a light our reading and sewing was done. Then we ran the tallow^ 
into the mould and made the candle; we next ran the fluid into the lamp, autX 
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stood back in awe to see it burn; after that gaa began to work its way beneath 
our sidewalks and into our Bitting roome; then the old Drake farm was tapped, 
and the world was astounded to find itself burning the product of the earth after 
the refiner changed its color. Then we said, we can go no farther, and (ound our 
words were contradicted by a glare of light which almost rivalled the noonday 
sun, and electricity flashed itself into favor. [On the 9th of this month at 11 
o'clock at night I saw a cnaa painting a sign on Chesnut street, Philodelphiar 
without the aid of lamp or torch; electricity answered every purpose.] r 

Ten short years ago we wrote our letter, or, if we were in a hurry, we tele- 
graphed to our friends; to-day we call up the exchange and talk across cities and 
counties. Soon Stales will be traversed by the sound of the human voice. To- 
day we talk into a funnel, and not only are the words recorded, but the very 
sound and quiver of the voice is faithfully preserved to be repeated as often as 
may be required at any time during our lives or after death. We stop and ask. 
What next 7 The answer comes with the rapidity of lightning from some quar- 
ter of the universe in the shape of a new invention. What has this to do with 
the American youth ? Everything, for we must devote more time to him than 
heretofore, so that he may not, Micawber-like, stand in idleness waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Let us turn it up for him by inaugurating a system of indus- 
trial schools in which the arts, the sciences and trades will be taught. Surely the 
American youth is worthy of the best that we can do for him, and wo should en- 
courage him in his first steps that his later ones may be for the good of the nation. 

" At the rate at which science is advancing, there will soon be no shoveling of 
earth, no leveling of bills by hand, no digging of trenches, no cutting of earth, 
or wood, or iron, by hand; all of these things, and all else that enters into the 
industry of the world, will be done by the aid of science. There will be no trades 
or tradesmen of any special callings or crafts. In the world's production nothing 
should be missing, nor should one man have an advantage over another which 
nature does not give him. We will have men of no particular trade, but all men 
will know all crafts, not tJie ' Jack of all trades,' but a tar different being, who 
knows all trades well. Every school room should be a workshop, a laboratory 
and an art gallery. At present a trade teamed is a trade lost, for the learner does 
not have an opportunity to practice but one part of his calling, and if thrown out 
of that one groove cannot fall into qnother. Under an industrial system of school- 
ing every American youth will know euflScient of all trades to step into whatever 
opens itself to him. and he will not be forced by circumstanceB to stand in the 
way of another who is anxious to rise, but will be fitted to take a step forward at 
a moment's notice. He will always find work to do and will do it more rapidly, 
with better tools and for a greater reward than the artisan of the present. The 
unsettled conditions which now make trades unionism a necessity will vanish, and 
in that age there will be but one organization necessary, the fatherhood of Ood 
and the brotherhood of man." 

Whatever may be the influence of the above contention, and how- 
ever true or untrue it may be, there can be no doubt that those who 
maintaiD these views are many and are fast increasing. It may be 
that the teaching of the trades in schools may never become gene- 
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ral, yet the exclusive mind teaching in the schools will never hold 
the place it has heretofore held. It is too one-sided, and is so regarded 
even in those sections where mental culture is carried farthest. It 
is insisted that life is too short and time too precious to follow the 
old method, in which separate time was given to the mind and the 
hand, when the instruction of both may be accomplished together, 
with the best results to each. Especially is this combined instruction 
needed in the public schools, where the great body of the children 
are taught who must early turn their attention to money making 
occupations. The abolition of the labor of small children in the 
shops and factories of some of the States has emphasized this neces- 
sity. Their work is needed by their parents on account of their 
poverty, even when they are at school, and as the State restrains 
them from the shops and factories for the very best reasons, it is 
reckoned of the highest importance tiiat they be so instructed while 
at school as to make their efforts as soon as possible command the 
best remuneration. Manual and technical instruction in the school, 
it is claimed, attains this end wherever it has been tried. It has 
become so popular in some of the Northern States that it has been 
insisted that it should be incorporated in the public school system, 
and it confidently predicted that this will be accomplished at no dis- 
tant time. A circular was sent out by the New York Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1886, to prominent educators in that State, 
asking them for their opinion as to whether manual or technical 
training should be a part of the public school instruction. Of the 
answers received, 1 10 were in the affirmative, and 22 in the negative. 
President Hunter, of the New York Normal College, says on this 
subject : 

"I am decidedly in favor of introducing manual training into the public schools, 
believing that it Ib aa much incumt>e&t on the teacher to train the hand as it is to 
train the brain; that we have as good a right to train a boy to wield a hammer or 
jack-plane as to wield a pen or pencil, and that in these daye, when so many are 
seeliing to make a living ae clerks, and by tliB so-called easy employments, it is 
still More necessary that boys should be trained to earn a living by following the 
different handicrafts. Labor with the hands during the last thirty-five or forty 
years has fallen into disrepute, which is a great evil. Manual training in the pub- 
lic schools will cause the boys to grow up with the idea that all work ie dignified 
and honorable. 

" At the same time I thinli: it would be unwise to teach mechanical trades in the 
public schools; that the State has noright to train carpenters, shoemakers, or dreaa- 
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makers; but it bae not only the right, but it is ite duty to train Ibe children so that 
tlief can use all their faculties and all their limbs to help themselves and to add to 
the wealth of the State. I look upon it as a great calamity that the old-faehioned 
apprentice system ehuHid over have fallen into disuse, and this manual training 
must, to a certain extent, remedy the evil. 

" I believe it would be a great deal wiser for the individual and better for the 
community, if everj boy, no matt«r what hie position in life, even if he intends 
to become a professional man in the future, were to learn some useful, mechanical 
trade. I believe that all the German princess, unless I am mistaken, are obliged 
to learn eome trade. I think that the engrafting of manual training on the present 
public school system is much easier and less expensive than many people suppose. 
It is almost ae easy to introduce it as it wae to introduce drawing as a separate 
and distinct branch of education, if the simple method of rotation by the teach- 
ersfrom class to class is carried out in the four highest classes of the public schools. 
The boys could pass so from arithmetic to manual training as readily as from geog- 
raphy to history. The chief expense would be in the employment of competent 
teachers. The appliances would last for a long time and would coat but Uttle more' 
than the ordinary appliances of the class-rooms. 

" I think that it would be more simpleand inexpensive to engraft the system on 
the present public school curriculum and^imit the instruction to boys over thirteen 
or fourteen years old." 

Certain it is, that what may be called tlie old system of instructioD 
relegated manual instruction too far to the rear, and it produced nat- 
ural results upon mechanical occupations. They have been rele- 
gated also to the rear iu the public mind. This has been to the 
public injury. Anything which will remedy this is an unmixed 
good. It is claimed that manual and technical teaching does this 
wherever introduced to a great extent. 

There have been some mechanics who have not regarded manual 
and technical training in a very favorable way. They have been 
afraid that it would be carried too far and the tendency would be to 
turn out too many mechanics. But such is not the history or the 
purpose of manual and technical instruction. This kind of instruc- 
tion does not aim to teach trades, but it aims to teach useful ideas 
about them — to lay the foundation — -just as in intellectual instruc- 
tion a few books are taught to train the mind and to lay the foun- 
dation for future acquisitions. Every student educated in man- 
ual and technical schools results in «, stimulus to manufacturing 
and industrial development. Manufaeturies sooner spring up 
in a State in that way than in any other, because men are taught 
how to use natural forces as they cannot be done under the old 
Bystem. Employers are created as well as employees. The fact is 
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that in those States where the greatest number of mechanics are, 
and where the best opportunities exist for instruction in the trades, 
there 19 to he found the greatest demand for technical instruction. 

The following from an address by Hon. T. V. Powderly, read before 
the Pennsylvania State Convention of Public School Teachers, at 
Scranton, Pa., on July 5th, 1888, bears upon this point : 

An argument used against industrial schools by some is that they will be used 
to teach boys and girls occupations and trades, which will make them but slaves 
to employers on leaving school. Trades should not and will not be taught in 
schools, but the American youth should be so instructed in hand and brain as to 
enable him to so succeaefully cope with the agencies of the world's production as 
to break the power of the unscrupulous employer and make machinery the slave 
of man, instead of the hard, unrelenting master it is to-day. I may be called an 
, Utopiast, but I believe the future will see no trades or tradesmen, nor will there 
be special callings in which machinery will be master. In such an age nothing 
should be missing that will give man an equalchancewith his brother, nor should 
one individual have an advantage over his fellow-man which nature does not 
give to him. 

Let us adjourn from here and go to the Dickson Machine. Works as a body, and 
as we file through 1 doubt if ninety-nine out of every hundred will not be unable 
to tell the difference between lathe and drill press, or drill press and slotting 
machine, or between the slotting machine and planer, or planer and aay other 
machine. We see a nut being turned with a wrench and wound on its spiral way 
to its place on the end of a bolt, but we do not know anything of the means by 
which the thread was cut, nor would we be able to take that nut away in case of 
necessit; in a skillful or satisfactory manner. Every school-room should have 
its forge, its lathe, its slotter, drill press and planer, not that one boy may leam a 
trade, but that all boys may know what these machines are for and what they 
can do. Every school-room should be a workshop, a laboratory and an art gal' 
lery. Not that the trades, sciences and arts may be taught in the school-room, 
for that would not be possible, but that the boj and girl may know and become 
acquainted with agencies that give us the steam engine, the electric car and the 
other appliances which we find in operation every, day. 

Not to teach the youth one trade, but to give him a knowledge of many that 
he may make no mistake in selecting the one to leam and for which he is best 
adapted, is why we should introduce machinery to the school-room. 

Nor should we stop at machinery, we should for every school-room have a 
miniature farm, a nursery and botanical garden. If not in close proximity to 
the school-room, they should be located where the scholars could attend once a 
week. Not for the purpose of making farmers, nurserymen and botanist bf the 
scholars, but that they may know the importajice of the farm, the nursery and 
botanical garden. Not that they may be taught to select one of these callings as 
a means of earning a livelihood, but that they may know enough of all them to 
be able to make a proper selection of a calling when called upon to choose one. 

The use of the shovel, the pick and plow, as well as that of the lathe, anvil and 
punter's brush, should be taught the American youth; then, when his schocd-boy 
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dajs are at an end, his »atcy to the paths of manhood will be lesa tortiioua for 
the knowledge he has gained. 

It is asked how can our school teachers show the youth what to do with the 
machines if they do not know how to use them themselves. Bj b^^inning at 
once to put in operation such a system as is described, ao that t«achers and 
scholars may learn together at the start. 

How often do we hear it said of a poor speaker, who may perhaps beAnuniet«r 
of the gospel, doing bis best to teach the word of God, " That man ought to be 
wheeling a barrow," Hen who are lawyers are often told that they " should be 
shoeing horses," and the cause of tliis is that when going to school they werq not 
taught to know the value of a well-shod horse, or how to manipulate a wheel- 
baiTow; on the contrary, many are taught to despise the wheelbarrow and to 
look down on the man who knows how to shoe a horse. 

Half of the world's work is spoiled for lack of early training and guidance. 

Incompetency has lost more to the world than dishonesty, and much of the 
dishonesty we read of is due to incompetency. 

R. G. Dunn & Co., in 1881, showed tliat of the number of men doing business ' 
i» Chicago in 1870 fifty per cent, had failed. 

It is an established fact that ninety-seven out of every hundred who engage in 
business fail for one cause or another, but the principal reason is that those who 
fail are incompetent; they do not know that they are not fitted to engage in that 
particular business, and having had no training in any given direction while at 
school, they, of course, were not aware of how little they know until they tried 
and failed. Charles H. Ham, in a work .entitled "Manual Training," says: 
"These failures, on so vast a scale,' of railway enterprises, and the almost total 
wreck of mercantile ventures, show that the business of this country is done, aa 
a Yankee might say, ' by guess," or as the mechanic of the old regime would say, 
' by the rule of thumb.' The conclusion is hence irresistible that the youth of the 
United States are not so educated as to fit them for the conduct to a successful is- 
sue of great buainess enterprises. And this is an impeachment of what is regarded, 
on the whole, as the he=t ayatein of popular education in operation in the world." 

Horace Mann spoke truthfully when he said: " School-houses are the republican 
line of fortification." The fortification of thirty years ago that could withstand 
the bomb and cannon ball of that period would crumble into duet before the mis- 
siles of the present inventive age, and if we are called upon to erect fortifications 
to-day we muat improve on the old ones, which were the best in their day; we 
must make stronger ones, and so construct them as to withstand the assaults of 
science and art. Our auhool-housea must not be ttehind our fortifications — they 
must be improved and made as near perfect as possible, for they are our only 
fortification in the end. 

When we think of the natural advantages which North Carolina 
has, and the almost unlimited raw materials which she produces, 
and remember that all these muat be utilized by the mind applied 
to the development of tliis great natural wealth, the conclusion is 
irresistible that that course in education should be pursued which 
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will best promote the ability of tlic citizens of the State to use these 
natural advaotages themselves. That State is eiirichiiig itself which 
prepares its people to do this. There is no doubt that our State has 
been depending too long upon outside skill to furnish our luxuries 
and even our every day wants from our own raw materials. Any . 
course which will have a tendency to put an end to this should re- 
ceive the encouragement of our people. While others are giving 
great thought to the matter for this very purpose, it is well to have 
the attention of our people directed to it, and to this end the sub- 
ject of manual and technical training has been introduced into this 
report. 

We conclude the subject of this chapter by copying from a very 
able address in regard to industrial education, by James H. Smart, 
L.L. D., President of Perdue University, Indiana. It contains good 
reading for all who are interested in the subject; 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

BY JAMES H. SMART, I^L. D., PRESn>BNT OP PERDUE UNIVEBSITT, INDIANA. 

One of the most importaiit economic problems with which we. have to deal le 
involved in the queatioD, What shall be done with tbe American boy ? 

He is, within a few years, to become a tremendously active and effective force 
that will touch this country in its Rocial, political tuid induEtrial relations, and 
that will, in a great measujre, mold and form its future. What that future will 
be depends largely upon the training which this boy now receives. 

There are many organized agencies w)ii;;h perform most important parts in the 
education of the American t>oy. Among these are the school of the family, tbe 
school of the church, the school of civil society and tbe school of the school-mas- 
ter. Wliat constitutes the proper training in each of these schools is beyond the 
purpose of this paper to define. Had we time it would be instructive for us to 
inquire into the enormous wastage that is going on in the process of educating a 
boy in these schools. How much is wasted, for example, in that enormously eipen- 
sive machine, tbe public school; how much by incompetent teaching; how much 
by unimportant and possibly useless subjects of study ; how much by extravagant 
expansion of brick and mortar. After an e-'tperienceof twenty-five years in pub- 
lic schools, I am sure that I am correc^t in saying that millions are anmialiy wasted 



But there is another school into which most of our boys must enter, which we 
may call the school of their vocation, and it is in this school in which occurs, in 
my judgment, the greatest waste of aU. Let me call your attention to some facts 
connected with that most important industry, agriculture; an industry upon 
which all others are based, and without which no others are possible. Of the 
people in this State less than six hundred thousand live in our towns and cities, 
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leaving a million and a half in the purely rural tlietricts. Ttieje are chiefly de- 
pendeat upon agriculture for a livelihood. The State haa an area of thirty-three 
thousand gquaremiles — soil enough and good enough, if properly tilled, to sup- 
port its population and to have four times as much as it uses to Hell to its neigh- 
bors. Is it doing this or is it likely to do it ':' 

Those who have studied the progress of agriculture in Indiana will tell you that 
one of ite most alarming featured is the degeneracy of the soil. In many cases 
the shrinkage in its productive power has been fully fifty per cent., and in some 
it is going on at a very rapid rate. This is certainly alarming. 

But what is true of this State is true of many others. President Adams, of 
Cornell, says: 

In New York the crop of wheat went down in twenty years from thirteen 
bushels per acre to 10,8 bushels per acre; of com, from 29.3 to 33. Going to the 
south, we find that in North Carolina during the last ten years — for there were no 
figures during the war — the crop of wheat has declined from 8 bushels to 5.9 
bushels per acre; com from 16.4 to 11.5; oats from 12.9 to 8.7. In Georgia the 
crop of wheat fell from 7.3 to 5.1; corn from 11.1 to 8.7; oats from 10.3 to 9. In 
Hississippi, wheat from 9.2 to 6; com from 18.8 to 13.5; oats from 14.5 to 11.-^. In 
Teiaa, wheat fell from 13.5 to 8.5; corn from 19 to 18.5; oats from 37.3 to 33.8. 
Coming back to the north and northwest, we find that in Kentucky, from 1864 to 
1884, the product of wheat declined from 10.2 to 7.7 bushels per acre; corn from 
88.5 to 24; oats from 24.2 to 16.8. In Indiana, wheat from 14.3 to 10.4; corn from 
39 to 37. In Illinois wheat went down fi-om 14.8 to 10: com from 38 to 25. It is 
enoi^h to say that although, as already said, there is not on absolute uniformity 
of diminution, yet the general diminution is unmistakable. If we take an aver- 
age of the three years, 1863, '64 and 'fiS, on the one hand, and for the three years, 
1883, 'BS and 84, on the other, we shall find that in all of the staple crops there 
has been a very marked diminution of products per acre. 

This, I take it, is chiefly the result of soil deterioration. 

In addition, there is a still greater wastage that results from misdirected effort 
in cropping and seeding, in cultivation and in gathering and curing of crops, but 
worse than all is the enormous destruction of grains, fruits and of domestic ani- 
mals through disease. Hundreds of millions of dollai-s are lost in the United 
States every year by fungus diseases, and hundreds of millions by insect ravages. 
It is estimated that in the United Statestheloss from insect ravagesalone amounts 
to three hundred millions of dollars annually. As I have said, these facts are 
alarming. 

We have not far to go to And the cause. It comes chiefiy from the fact,' I think, 
that the tendency of modem ctvili7.ation is such as to educate the boy in the rural 
districts out of his surroundings and away from his natural occupation — to make 
him dissatisfied and restless with his environment and to fill him with a desire to 
move out and to move off. And he does move out and move off, 
' One of the most important economic problems of the day arises from the fact 
that there is a steady and increasing migration of young people from rural dis- 
tricts to the cities and towns. While I do not know that the world is growing 
wone, I know that in many parts of this country the ranks of non-producing 
claesee and of the destmctives are rapidly increasing and that the producing 
18 
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claesea in the rural diatricta are comparativ«>lf decreasing. I koow that the flam- 
ing head-lines and the brilliaat footlights, that the glare and glamour and pyro- 
technics of our city life are enticingyoung men, and young women too, from their 
rural surround inga. Then, too, the best and smartest of the farmer boys are often 
educated into the profeduiona or are sent to the business ceoters to engage in vari- 
ous forma of employment. The result of this is that in Fome parts of tlie country 
the farms are growing larger and we have agricultural landlords and fanner ten- 
ants, while on the amaller farms the place of the boj ia taken by the agricultural 
tramp. Close farming will never be done under the landlord and tenant system. 
The best reaulta will be aecured by small owners who, with their sons and daugh- 
ters, have an int«reBt in the soil and a taste for the businesa. One of the greatest 
industrial problema of to-day is involved in this question, "How shall we keep 
our sons and daughters out of the whirl and rush of city life and in the pure free 
air of our rural life ? bow shall we keep them in the ranks of the great producing 
classes, and out of the ranks of the non-producing and of the destructive classee ?" 
This must be done by proper education. The newspapers must help, the school 
ina8t«r in the rural districts must help, the agricultural journals must help, tbe 
State, by wise legislation, must help, andaboveaU, the farmer himself must help. 
In his treatment and training of the boy at home, he must remember that he Uvea 
in a new world, and that the world is not only new but that it is very much larger 
than it used to be. Within the past few years the daily newspaper, the railroads 
and the electric telegraph have come in and they have created a tremendous revo- 
lution. The boy of to-day is a new Iwy and unless he has very careful treatment 
he will move out. The father was a farmer because he had to be, but the son will 
become a farmer, not because he has to be, but because he wishes to be. The 
boy wUl never take the thing in, in the same hard way in which the father took 
it in. Existing conditions make it impoaaible. 

There has been an impreasion that science and farming have nothing in com- 
-mon, and that the scientific farmer was an expenaive curiosity. It may be true 
that Horace Greeley's potatoes coat liim sixty cents apiece, and tliat much of our 
.academic training has a tendency to drawyoung men away from agricultural pur- 
suits — but science, and especially agricultural science, has made such gigantic 
rstridea in the last few years that agriculture has almost become a profession, requir- 
ing as much skill and sense as it does to become a flrst-rate lawyer, or a first-rate 
physician. 

Science teaches us that nature will not be cheated. It teaches us that we can- 
not expect the soil to respond with a continued harvest if it is subjected to con- 
iBtant robl>ery. It teaches that taking money out of the soil and putting it into a 
baxik may make rich fathera, but that it will l>e likely to make poor aons, and that 
the safest bank of deposit for a farmer is in his farm. 

Now, we may not be able to make tft'O bladee of grass grow where one grew 
Ibefore, but it is possible to stop this enormous wastEige, and to largely increase the 
Annual yield of agricultural products, and to improve their quality. 

I may be pardoned if I say that the American Agricultural College will play an 
important part in the scheme of regeneration. This is an age of fierce competi- 
tion, and every man must enter the race fully armed and equipped for his 
work. I need not point these statements by proof. With what a keen eye must 
the market be watched and the movenients of the bulls and the bears. One must 
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know the difference between an honest deal and a dinhonest comer. He must 
watch the great commercial movements. He must not only watch the rain cloud 
over his own head, but he must know that it is only by watching the chmatic 
influences all over the world that he can tell when to sell and when to hold. He 
muBt of necessity understand political economy; the laws of production, the rela- 
tion of capital and labor, of supply and demand, the laws of conBumption, of dia- 
tribntion and of exchange. 

The Agricultural College cannot directly educate all of the farmers in a State. 
What it can do, and ought to do. is this : It can send out a dozen men into each 
couDty of the State in which it is located, well informed, well disciplined, capable 
of applying the very best methods of farming in the most practical and economic 
way, and who will, by example as well as by precept, show the better methods. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PUBLIC ROADS. 

Our public roads, and how best to work them, has been a subject 
of earnest thought among the people of the State for a considerable 
time. The roads in most of the counties are in a bad condition for 
a large part of the year — in fact, so bad as to forbid traffic upon them 
except in a, limited way. This of course has proved a great hindrance 
to the social and business intercourse of the people, and their atten- 
tion has been very naturally directed to the subject, and the present 
methods of keeping them in order. We have, therefore, thought it 
advisable to give a chapter in this report to tbia very important sub- 
ject. The people are very much interested in it. It is one of those 
subjects that cannot and ought not to be kept out of sight, entering as 
it does into the every day life of all our people. They want easier 
and better intercourse than they have had for the most part under 
the present law. There is evidently great dissatisfaction, and justly 
so. If the present law by any changes can be made to meet the 
demands of the people, the fact ought to be made to appear, and if 
the present system cannot be made efficient, that fact should also be 
disclosed. Good roads are of the very first importance to a progres- 
sive people. Indeed, there can be no progress, without them, as some 
one has said : " Easy communication is the very soul of progress." 

Mr. Gill«spie, in his work on roads, very clearly and forcibly pre- 
sents the advantages of good highways for the public. He says : 

"The roads of a country are accurate and certain teata of the degree of its 
civilization. * * * Boads are the veins and arteriee of the bod; politic, and 
through them flow the a^cultural productions and tlie commercial supplies 
which are the life-blood of the SUtte. Upon the sufBciency of their number, the 
proprietj of their directions, and the unobetruct^dnees of their courses, depend 
the ease and the rapidity with which the more distant portions of the system re- 
ceive the nutriment which is essential to their life, health and vigor, and without 
a copious supply of which the extremetiea must languish and die. But roads be- 
long to that unappreciated class of blessings of which the value and importance 
are not fully felt because of the very greatnesB of their advantage. • • • • 

" The profits of good roads are shared by all who avail themselves of their in- 
creased facilities. If wheat be worth in a city a dollar per bushel, and if it costs 
twenty-flve cents to transport it thither from a certain district, it will necessarily 
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oommaDd (oily seventy-flve cents. It now hy improved roads ttie cost of carriage 
ie reduced to ten cents, the surplus fifteen cents on each bushel is so much abso- 
lute gain to the community, balanced only by the coat of improving the road. 
Supposing that a toll of five cents will pay a fair dividend on this, there remains 
ten cents per bushel to be divided between the producer and the consumer, en- 
abling the farmer to sell his wheat at a higher price than before, while at the . 
same time the latter obtains it at less cost. 

"Agriculture is thus directly and likewise indirectly dependent in a great degree 
upon good roads for its Bucceas and reward. Directly, as we have just seen, theee 
roads carry the productions of the fields to the markets, and bring to them in re- 
turn their bulky and weighty mateiials of fertilization at a cost of labor which 
grows less and less as the roads become bett«r. Indirectly, the cities and towns, 
whose dense population and manufacturing industry make them the best markets 
for Earming produce, are enabled to grow and to extend themselves indefinitely 
by roads alone. 

"Among the most remarkable consequences of the improvement of roads is the 
rapidly increasing proportion in which their benefits extend and radiate in every 
direction, as impartially and benignantly as the similarly diverging rays of the 
sun. Around every town or market-place we may conceive a number of con- 
centric circles to be drawn enclosing areas from any part of which certain kinds 
of produce may be profitably taken to the town, while from any point beyond 
each circumference the expense of the carriage of the particular article would 
exceed its value, thus the inner circle, at the centre of which is the town, may 
show the limit in every direction from beyond which perishable vegetables or 
articles very bulky or heavy in proportion to their value, cannot be profitat^y 
brought to market; the next larger circle may show the limit of fruits, and so on. 
If now the roads are improved in any way, so as in any degree to lessen the ex- 
pense of carriage, the radius of each circle is correspondingly increased, and the 
area of each is enlarged as the square of this rt^o of increase. Then if the im- 
provement enables a horse to draw twice as much or to travel as fast as he did 
before, each of the limiting circles is expanded outward to twice its former radius, 
and embraces four times its former area. If the rate of improvement be three- 
fold, the increase of area is ninefold, and so on. All the produce, 'industry, and 
wealth, which by these improvements find, for the first time, a market is as it 
were a new creation. 

" The number of passengers is governed by similar laws, and the increased facil- 
ities of a better road attract them from inferior ones as the digging of a new 
and deep well often drains the water from all the shallow ones in the neighbor- 
hood. Supposing that by these improvements the average speed over a whole 
country be only doubled, the whole population of the country would have ad- 
vanced in a mass and placed their chairs twice as near to the firesides of their 
metropolis, and twice as near to each other. If the speed were again doubled, 
the process would be repeated, and so on. As distances were thus graduaUy anni- 
hilated the whole surface of the country would be, as it were, contracted and 
condensed till it was one immense city; and yet by one of the modem miracles of 
eoienoe wedded to art, every man's field would be found not only where it always 
was, but as large as it ever was, and even far larger estimating its size by the in- 
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Any one who has noticed the history of the State in recent yenra 
cannot fail to have observed that along with the rapid progress 
which the Slate has been making in material prosperity there has 
grown up a very positive and wifle-spread feeling for better facili- 
ties of communication. This feeling does not extend to any ine' 
class, but to all classes of citizens. It is particulariy manifested by 
the amount of railroad building going on iti the State — the money 
furnished in great part by taxation, favored by the rich as well as 
the poor. Certainly no' one ever saw so much railroad building car- 
ried ou in the State as is now the case. It grows out of a determi- 
nation to have better methods of inter-communication, and this 
spirit which is so strong in the State is demanding, not that there 
shall be adopted any particular road system, but that there shall be 
better public roads than the present law has given. By reason of 
this feeling a few of the counties of the State have adopted a difTer- 
ent plan from that embraced in the general law. Others are trying 
to see what can be accomplished by convict labor under the act 
passed at the session of the Legislature of 1887, chapter 355. It 
may be said that the counties which have made these changes are 
better pleased with them than they are with the old law, but they 
are regarded as more or less experimental, because new. 

Believing that whatever information could be gathered by the 
Bureau of this State and elsewhere would be of practical benefit, and 
aid in the solution of this very important question, if disseminated 
among the people, the laws of other States were investigated and 
such ideas as were believed would be of benefit in the consideration 
of the question, have been compiled from these laws and inserted in 
this chapter. In addition, circulars were seut to correspondents in 
all the counties of the State, asking questions with respect to the best 
methods of working the public roads, &e., with request for answers 
to the same. The following are the questions propounded in the 
circular: 

1. Has the present system of working the public roads in your 
county proved efficient and satisfactory ? 

2. Should the public roads of the State be worked altogether by 
assessments upon labor, as at present? 
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3. Should the public roads of the State be worked altogether by 
money taxation upon property and poll ? 

4. Should the public ronds of the State be worked by a combina- 
tion of asaessments upon laboi- and taxation upon property? 

5. Give any suggestions in regard to the best method of working 
public roads that may occur to you. 

The circular wiis answered by nearly every county in the State 
through one or more correspondents. Among them will be found 
some of the most prominent and thoughtful men in the State — those 
who have given the subject of public roads considerable attention, 
and whose views will be read with interest. 

It will be seen that a large majority of these correspondents regard 
the present law as inefficient and unsatisfactory. They say that under 
it the highways of the Sta'e continue to get worse instead of better. 
They are, therefore, in favor of discarding the present and adopting 
some other system that will give better results. A considerable num- 
ber are in favor of working the roads by money "taxatiou upou prop- 
erty and poll, they alleging that such a plan, besides being the most 
efficient (because the labor most suited to the work to be done can 
be obtained in that way), is the fairest to all classes, in that it com- 
pels those who use the roads most to pay most to keep them up. 
Those who favor money taxation maintain that when a comprehen- 
sive view is taken of the whole matter, it will be found their plan is 
also the most economical of any other. 

Many of those opposed to the present law favor working the roads 
by a combination of assessments upon labor and taxation upon prop- 
erty. This is the plan of the Mecklenburg Road Law, which has 
been adopted in Mecklenburg and other counties, and which is in 
operation in some of the Western States. This may be said to be a 
compromise measure between those who urge an entire money tax- 
ation and those who favor assessing labor to do the work upon the 
roads. Some who favor this method say that while money taxation 
would doubtless be best, the people of the State are not prepared 
now to adopt such a system, and that it is best to take this than to 
work any longer under the old system. Others contend that the 
combinntion system is just and fair, in that, while it compels prop- 
erty to do its share of the work upon the roads, it also compels those 
who have no property and who enjoy the advantages of government 
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in many ways, to pay their poll tax in labor, which would not be 
done as a general thing if a money tax were required. It will doubt- 
less be admitted that there is considerable force in this position. 

A great many correspondents, especially in the eastern counties, 
are in favor of the present general law. They found their opposi- 
tion, in a great measure, to any change, upon the non-payment of 
the poll-tax by those who are not owners of propert}'. They fear 
that a change would transfer all the burden of working the roads 
to property. This they regard as unjust, and there is a disposition 
to submit to the ills of the present system, and try to improve it, 
rather tlian favor property taxation. Many who hold this view 
assert that the failure of the present law to give good roads is to be 
attributed more to the administration of the law than to its defects. 
It is insisted that if the law were enforced as it should be the result 
would be satisfactory, and good roads would be produced. 

It does not appear, however, how this can de done. The law as it 
now stands prescribes a punishment, both of a civil and criminal 
kind, for a failure to perform every duty which is imposed by it, 
and makes it the duty of magistrates, grand juries and solicitors to 
see that the law is enforced. That this is not done is not that the law 
does not contain punitory provisions. It fairly bristles with these. 
The lack is srfmewhere else. Perhaps it may be found in the fact that 
the law does not furnish either the agencies or the instruments by 
which good roads may be made, and hence there is no public senti- 
ment back of the law which demands its enforcement. Grand juries 
frequently indict under the law, but very rarely are there any con- 
victions. 

Gillespie, in his work on roads, truly says : 

" A good ploughman does not think hioaself necessarily competent to forge the 
coulter to his plough, or to put together its wood work. He knows that it is true 
economy for him to pay a mechanic for his eervices. But the road laws often 
J assume him to be a skillful road-master — a more difficult art than plough mak- 
ing — and compel him to act aa one; though his clumsiness in repairing hie plough 
would injure only himself, while his road-blunders are injurious tothe whole com- 
munity. Skill in any art is duly to be acquired by practical and successful expe- 
rience, aided by the instructions of those who already possess it. An artisan can- 
not be extemporized." 
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The present general road law of the State commits to overseers in 
a township the duty of superintending the road work in that town- 
ship. Each overseer has the work committed to him done accord- 
ing to his own idea. Without having given any special attention to 
road-making, he, of course, knows very little about it, and when he 
does the very best he can, the work done must of necessity be imper- 
fect and temporary. There is, therefore, no real improvement of the 
road, and when the next bad weather comes on this fact is realized. 
The road is found to be .in as bad or worse condition than it waa 
before. The overseer very soon hears imprecations upon such roads 
and, such overseers, and naturally determines to resign his position 
to some one who may perform the work expected of an overseer bet- 
ter than he has been able to do. He is no doubt liastened in this 
determination when he reads the law and sees the penalties pro- 
nounced against an overseer for every neglect of duty. When the 
overseer resigns a successor is appointed who has very much the 
experience of his predecessor. In Ibis way road-making is directed 
under the present law. Very naturally, therefore,- the work done is 
to a great extent misdirected and wasted. 

Any plan that gets the best talent in a community upon the roads, 
and keeps it there, is the best plan. There is no doubt this can be 
most surely aecnmidished by getting those who know most about 
road-making in each township, putting the work in their charge, 
and paying them for the work they do. Then at least the proba- 
bilities are that whatever labor or money is put upon the highways 
will be judiciously and profitably expended, which is not the case at 



In order to do this, it has been suggested, and there seems to be 
force in the suggestion, that there should be a superintendent of 
roads employed in each township by the supervisors or trustees, who 
should have charge of the road- work of the township, and should 
be responsible to the supervisors or trustees for what work ought to 
be done with the means at his disposal, whether of money or labor. 
It is impossible to find a half dozen men in a township who are 
capable of superintending road work. It is very doubtful whether 
one can be found, but, where one is employed for this purpose, he will 
have an opportunity to gain a knowledge of the work he baa to do 
both theoretically and practically. In this way more or less profi- 
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cieiicy will be attained, and if one man is not suited to the work, 
another can be obtained who is. Under the present law it is ioapos- 
sible to do this, and the consequence is natural and apparent. 

In addition to the fact that the present law fails to provide effi- 
cient road labor, another defect that may be mentioned is, that it 
does not provide any other- implements for doing road work than 
those found upon the farms. In many instances others are needed,. 
and without them no good and substantial work can be done. When- 
ever a township needs special road implements there should be some- 
means furnished to get them, and they should be kept and owned 
by the township. " To get these necessary implements, as well as the 
best labor upon the roads, will no doubt cause some money taxa- 
tion, but if proper highways can only be obtained in. this way, the 
truest economy, as well as the best interests of all concerned, would 
suggest that such a tax should be levied. No system is cheap, or 
should be tolerated, which gives such results as the rireseutroad law 
in a great many counties, and the indications are that there is a wide- 
spread determination to seek a better system, and one that is more- 
in keeping with the progressive spirit of the times, and one, too, that 
has more possibilities in it than the present one seems to have. 

As some of the correspondents have mentioned the subject of 
taxation in connection with this subject, and have asserted 
that the rate of taxation in North Carolina is very high, we have 
thought it worth while to present in this report and in this chapter 
the rate of taxation in the various States of the Union, that our own 
rate may be compared with theirs. In order to do this we addressed 
a letter of inquiry to several counties in each State, asking the rate- 
of taxation for State and county purposes levied and collected in 
them. The following is the information received, in answer to our 
inquiries, which will doubtless give a just idea of the subject: 
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TABLE No. 4.--SHOWING BATE OF TAXATION ON THE HUNDEED DOL- 
LARS VALUATION IN CERTAIN COUNTIES IN DIFFERENT STATES IN 
THE UNION FOR STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL AND OTHER TAXES. 
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•We have no direct State taxes, We have a State tax on Raikoada and Banks. 

fTaxes in this State levied together. 

j:In this State aohool taxes are levied with county taxes. 
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TABLE No. 4.-— CONTINDBD. 
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Wisconsin— Racine 
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*No State tav Icfied m New Jtrwy 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that the people of North 
Carolina pay less taxes than any State in the Union, except Texas 
— their rate, from the information received, being sixty-five cents on 
the one hundred dollars valnation— but it is well known that in Texas 
large bodies of public lands are sold yearly and applied to public 
purposes, and if the sale of these lands is taken into consideration, 
the rate in Texas will be found to be larger than in North Carolina. 
The constitutional limitation in this State, for State and county pur- 
poses, is sixty-six and two-thirds cents on the one hundred dollars 
valuation, and cannot be exceeded except by a vote of the people. 
In most of the counties this rate is not exceeded, and in many it is 
not even reached. Perhaps if the regular and special taxes for the 
■whole State were put together, they would not average seventy-five 
cents on the one hundred dollars valuation. The average rate of tax- 
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sdion for State and county purposes in the various States, as given 

■ in the above table, is one dollar and thirty-eight cents on the one 

hundred dollars, which is about twice what it is in North Carolina. 

It is true that Federal taxation, which is mainly indirect, is high, 
very high, but it cannot be maintained that the taxes levied and 
collected in this State for "State and county purposes are high — on 
the contrary, they are very low as compared with other Slates. 

lu the following pages of this chapter will be found many sugges- 
tions in regard to the working public roads — some from correspon- 
dents in the different counties in this Slate, and some to be found 
from the laws in regard to public roads, colPected from other States- 
Attention is called to them. They will prove interesting and valu- 
able reading to those interested in the subject of public roads. 

The total number of correspondents reporting to the Bureau from 
the different counties is one hundred and seventy-five. Of this num- 
ber, one hundred and thirty-four think that the present road law has 
proved insufficient end unsatisfactory in their counties as a means 
of producing good roads, while thirty-one think the contrary. Nine 
did not answer the question asked on this subject. 

Out of the whole number of correspondents, fifty think the roads 
should be worked as at present. Some of these, while admitting 
that the present system has not given satisfactory results, yet believe 
that it is because the system has not been given a fair trial. They 
believe, therefore, that it should be continued. Amendments to the 
law are suggested in some instances. Sixty-four of the whole num- 
ber believe that the roads should be worked by money taxation upon 
property and poll, and seventy-two think that they should be worked 
by a combination of assessments upon labor and taxation upoa 
property. Some of these last believe in money taxation on property 
and poll also. A few think that the roads should be worked alto- 
gellier by taxation upon properly. 

The correspondence is arranged by counties, as follows : 

1. The present syatem has proved inefflcieiit and is unaatisf actorf to man; ot 
our citizens. 

2. Public roads should not be worked altogether by assessmentfi upon labor. 

3. The roads should not be worked altogether by tas on property and polL 
i. The roada should be worked by aesesBmenta upon labor and property. 
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5. M7 plan ia, an asBeBBment of about ten cents on the hundred dollars worth of 
taxable property, and two dollars on the poll, relieving the poll at forty or forty- 
five years of age, and allowing the person charged to discharge his road tax by 
working four days on the public roads to which he may be assigned. As to the 
mode of operations, there are several plans which might work well. First, there 
might be a force employed by the county, placed under the charge of a county 
superintendent, and furnished with BufBcient teams, plows, wagons and other 
implements; which force might commence at the court-house and work one eeC' 
tdon (as they now are laid out) on each of the most important roads, and so on with 
section two, &c,, untU all the important roads throughout the county are put in 
good repair. Another plan is, to let out the roads by sectione, the work to be sub- 
ject to the approval of a competent county superintendent, which would probably 
be a good plan after prosecuting the same for first two years. I am of opinion 
that the plan first suggested would be best for the first two years for the reason 
that the force would be concentrated on the roads most used, and consequently 
most . important. 

I am heartily in accord with your object. I have worked my tinie out and am 
no longer subject to road duty, but shall hail the day with great joy that brings 
about a revolution in the road system of North Carolina. The tax proposed is 
insignificant. We all pay many times aa much every year of our lives, Indirectly, 
and yet have no roads. I have been long since convinced that we cannot expect 
to prosper with such miserable roads as we have in the winter time all over the 
State, and when we look on either hand and t>ehold the inexhaustible supply of 
the best material possible to be found upon the earth, which must have been placed 
in easy access by an Omnipotent hand for the express purpose of making solid all 
those marshy sections so often encountered, it is a burning shame, in my opinion, 
to every intelligent North Carolinian. The time is at hand when the people are 
going to demand improvement of no little consequence upon the road system of 
North Carolina, I am proud to say. The matter only wants a start to please every- 
body, and it is nothing for any one to be scared at. The tax will lie very light 
on everybody compared with the real value received. I conceive it to be a tax 
much to be deeired by all good citizens having their own personal interest at heart, 
and that of the good of the grand old North State. 

Wishing the success of any scheme looking to the advancement of the true inter- 
ests of our people, I am, very truly, W. J. Stockaed. 

ALEXANDBB. 

1. The present system of working the roads in our county has not proved effi- 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altc^ther by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll with the privilege of working the tax out at certain 
price should any one prefer to labor. 

5. Under the present system of working the public roads, they could be kept 
in much better condition than they are, if the time put in were more properly 
utilized. W. E. Sloan. 
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1. The present Bfstem of working the public roads in ourcounty has not proved 
^nd cannot prove efficient. 

3. The public roada of the State should not be worked altogether by asseaHmentB 
upon labor. 

8. I think the public roads should be worked by taxation on property and poll. 

4. I«bor should not be taied at all. 

5. Abolish all laws iuconaistent with third question and enact a law consistent 
with same. X. 

ALLEGHANY. 

1. The present ayateni of working the jiublic roads in our county has proved effi- 
cient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by asaessmeiit« 
upon labor as at present, 

3, The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4, The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

G. We think for our county that the present system is more satisfactory, in as 
much aa the people can work when they cannot pay money. 

Work that cannot be done by the work of ordinary hands is provided for by the 
county authorities, and any change, in our opinion, would be productive of con- 
fusion among our people. W. E. Habdin, 

Chairman Board Com. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved effi- 
cient and satisfactory. 

5, The public roade of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

I have been looking after the roads for about four years, and I think that in 
this county the present mode of working the public roads is satisfactory as any 
mode that we could have. We can keep our roads up with about four days' labor 
to the hand u[>on an average. John Whitead. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
sufficient and satisfactory. The roads are almost without a single exception in 
very bad order. 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, as it imposes too great a burden on the young and poor 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I have given the subject much thought, and have spent more time in laying 
out and working pubUc roads than, perhaps, any man in my county. I am now over 
fifty-six years old, and have worked more or leas every year since I was fifteen. 
From clos« observation 1 find that the better class of men are gradually becoming 
indifferent to the keeping up the roads in this as most other counties in the State. 
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I think that there should be one man appoints io each county (an en^neer, if 
possible), and he with two other good freeholdere should la; out all the new roads 
and review and make changes in the old ones so as to put them on as good grade 
and as 'firm ground as possible to suit the public convenience, alsotoemploj over- 
sera^ and pay them a reasonable compensation and require them to give bond for 
the faithful disbursement of all moneys that maj come into their hands aa such 
overseers; then require each able-bodied man from twenty-one to say forty six to 
do two or perhaps three days' labor on the public roads, and levy a tax on all real 
and personal property to supplement that labor to work said roads. 

It would be best, I think, to let each township have its overseer and pay its own 
tax, as then the money would be more judiciously expended. 

The roads near the county sites could be kept up and even macadamized, by 
convict labor where needed, as the roads near the court house or near railroad 
depots are generally used more and need more work than elsevrhere. 

I do not say the above is the best method that could be devised, but think that 
or aomething similar would be a great improvement on the present system. 

J. H. DOCOHTON. 



1. The present system of working roads is very unsatisfactory in this county. 

S. Should the public roads of the State be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll ? I think that would give more general satisfaction. 

B. Various opinions exist in Anson county in regard to roads. Some aeem to 
dunk that the public roads ought to be worked by taxation, while some think that 
the present systeni would do if the law was carried out to its fullest extent. I 
think that a tax on poll and property would give better satisfaction and better 
rcsulta in r^ard to the roads in this county. We have bad roads, especially in the 
winter, and as good roads are necessary and essential to build up a county and its 
towns, and as the present system has failed thus far to accomplish the object, I 
think it h^h time to try some other remedy. We ought to have tools sufiicient 
for road purposes, so that the roads can be worked. Our common farming tools 
are not sufScient to work the roads. J. W. Thokas. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
^Boient and satisfactory. 

8. The present road law is a good one. 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The publicroadsof the State should not be workedby a combination of asesess- 
mente upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present road law is a good one. The whole failure is in the supervisors, 
incompetent overseers and a total failure in all the officers of the roads to do their 
duty for the public, as business men do all private business. There is plenty of 
labor (and willing labor) summoned to work in every county who lose time which 
if applied right, and used as it should be, would keep our roads in good order. The 
grand juries of each county should examine the public roads at all times (bridges, 
foot-logs, Ac. ,) and report all failures of the supervisors t6 the Judges of our Courts, 
and thereby have the road law enforced, and good roads would be the result. As 

19 
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it is. the supervisors never see the road, and anyhody is appointed overseer, and 
when it is too wet to do anything else, the hands are dragged out into the mnd t» 
work on the highways. Authorize the overseer to take sixty cents in cash per 
day, at the first of the year, from any road hand who chosee to pay rather than 
work, and with the sixty cents we can get a good hired day's work, whereas, nine- 
tenths of the banda, rather than pay one dollar per day, as now is the law, pre- 
tend to do their portion of the work, but stand about and do nothing. 

M. E. Blaloce. 

ASHS. 

1. The present system of working thepublicroadsin our county lias not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. Thepubhc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessmenta 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll. I think the roads should be worked by tax on property 
and poll, except that insolvents might be allowed to work out a poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property, 

5. My objections to assecBmenta upon labor for working the public roads are, 
that it is almost impossible to get efficient work done. when hands are called out, 
take twenty-flve cents for each laborer per day, called out by that plan, and there 

, will be more labor performed,' M. F. Bakeb. 

The present system of working roads in this county does not prove efficient and 
satisfactory. I believe the best method of making and keeping up the roads 
would be to levy a poll tax and a small amount on the property. We would have 
Jitter roads and less confusion. Able-bodied men under the present system will 
. eend boys, from ten to fifteen years old, to make their time on the roads, and it 
brings about dissatisfaction. If the roada were kept up by taxation, it would 
stop all of that confusion, and there would be better roads. If a man was not 
jLble to pay his tax to keep up roads in money, let him work under an overseer at 
.a certain price per day till he has paid liis lax, I have given you my views and 
also of many others in this county, for I have heard a great many men say that 
they had rather pay tax to keep up the roads than submit to the present system. 
J. H. Caater, Register of Deede. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
'efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The pubhc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor, as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altt^ether by money taxa~ 
■,tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
rments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present system would do if we could have proper overseers on all the 
Toads, with the power to make all hands subject to the road law work. Some 
few hands work, while others kill time. Someof the hands are taken too far from 
home, when it might be otherwise arranged. The poll tax is the principal burden 
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of tile poor clasa, and I doo't think anything ought to be added to it for an; pur- 
pose. I think all main roada ought to be kept up by a combination of asaeasments 
upon labor and property, and all common roads by the present system. 

I am a great advocate tor good roads, and would like to see them made on a bet- 
ter Byst«m. John W. Badqer. 



1. The present system of working tbe public roads in our. county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, with changes ae su^eeted. 

9. The chief fault with the present sysl«ni seems to rest with the township 
m^istrates, and their overseers, especially with the latter, who generally care but 
little about the roads, and consequently do not do their duty. 

Upon enquiry, or canvaes of this matter among many of the prominent citizens 
of the county, I find the following generally approved: Let the roads continue 
under the supervision of the township supervisors and be divided into sections aa 
at present, but instead of overseers, let the supervisors of each township appoint 
one suitable man to be known as " Road Master," who shall have control of the 
working of the roads in his township, and let him require every liand, subject to 
duty, to work the full number of day? allowed by law, if not upon his own sec- 
tion, then upon some adjoining or most convenient section of the road. Let the 
road master give bond, subject to the approval of the county coinmiasioners. and 
let him be paid a salary or " per diem." To meet this expense, let there be levied 
a wheel tax or better perhaps a property tax. 

This road officer would, under bond, enforce the laws, and see that the number 
of hands required to do the work were sufficient to keep the roads in thoroughly 
good order if the overseers, could be compelled or induced to do their duty. 

Benton Stillet, Register of Deeds. 

1. The present system of working the pubhc roads in our county baa not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the Stateshould not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, 

3. The pubhc roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property, 

5. There are many people who own heavy wagons, carriages, log-carts and 
engines that are continually on the roads cutting them up, and breaking down 
bridges, who do tittle towards repairing them. 

I suggest that a poll tax of one dollar be levied on every man from eighteen to 
forty-five years old, and an assessment of ten cents on every hundred dollars worth 
of any kind of property, to be collected as other taxes and placed in the county 
treasury and used as a road fund. The roads ahould be worked with the money 
raised by such a tax. If one dollar on poll and ten cents on every hundred dollars 
worth of property is not sufficient to keep the roads up, then the county commis- 
sioners should be allowed to add on in proportion until the tax is sufficient tokeep 
the roads in good order. Louis T. McGowkn. 
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I. The present syatem of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satlBfactory, but if the system were properly executed it would. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roada of the State should be worked hy a combination of assesa- 
mentB upon labor and taxation upon property, 

5. In my opinion, it would be beat to continue the present system, and in addi- 
tion thereto to levy a special tax on each one hundred dollars worth of property. 
Some of our roads are under the present system good, hut other roads are in a most 
terrible condition, and cannot be remedied under the present system as executed. 



1, The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and-satisfactory. 

2, Tlie public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assesements 
upon labor as at present. 

3, The pubhc roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property. 

4, The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of assem- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5, For every vehicle so much a wheel on pubhc roads should be levied, and 
also on every horse and mule used in drawing said vehicle, or traveling otherwise. 

The public roads of Bladen county are kept up by the laborers, who have no 
stock of their own, or partly so, and our roads, as a general thing, are in a bad 
condition. A. McDONAiJ>, 

Register of Deeds. 

BCNCOMBB. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The pubhc roada of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

i. The public roada of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property, and thereby all will do their part, 

5. Have a State Superintendent of Roads. Under him have for each county a 
competent man as surveyor, to run lines, get grades, &c, , &c. , and f ui'nish all nec- 
essary information to the State Superintendent and, under his instructions, to 
supervise the work of the foreman, who should be selected with great care. We 
cannot expect to find a man in each county who is master of road building. If 
we can And one in the State who is, and who will give his time to the work, he 
will be ch^p at a high price. The surveyors should be paid good prices when 
working imder orders of the Superintendent, 1 would rather tax everybody who 
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should work and then see that they do it. if allowed to work out their tax. As 
to the importance of good grades, I would say that our place is ten miles from 
Asheville, ia the mountains, and I could grade a road in and out with no more 
ascent than ou main street and it will be as direct, or more so than the present 
road. As it is, we go to the deepest water level and up over the highest points to 
be found on the Une three times in the ten miles. The cost of havling is at least 
double what it should be. 
Brains, with authority to do and to malie do, will give us good roads. 

L. M. Hatch. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory, and never will. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. Free labor will never keep good roads. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll; but that would be a great deal hett«i than the 
present manner. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assees- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property; that should become a law at once; 
it would he just and equitable to all. 

9. The Mecklenburg road law, I think, would be a good law for all the counties 
in the State. The present method will never do — for it has been tried so long and 
still we have no roads. In this end of the State, the roads are generally in bad 
condition winter and summer, and the reason of that is the present method ot 
working the roads ia unjust and unequal, and is giving great dissatisfaction. The 
property holder don't work the roads at all, while the poor man who cares but 
little for the roads does all the work that is done, nhich is very little — Just enough 
to keep him out of the clutches of the law. 1 think all men should bear their 
part in keeping up the roads — and that can only be done by a tax on property. 

W, E. Weaver. 

BRUNSWICK. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county, I think, has 
proved efBcient, and if not agitated by politicians will be satisfactory, or however 
will remain so. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. I think. It would be hard to tax a man for road pur- 
poses aft«r he has worked until forty-five years of age, 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. T think the present mode 
best. 

5. With seventeen years' experience as a justice of the peace, and six years as 
a county commissioner, I am compelled to say that the present mode has proved 
more efScient than any mode practiced since my earliest recollection, especially 
for my county, Brunswick. JOHN H. MINTS. 
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] . The present syBtem of working the public road« in our coanty has not prored 
efficient and satisfactory. 

%. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aaseasmentB 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxaticm upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of aooooo 
mente npon labor and taxation upon property. 

iS. "The Mecklenburg Law," I think, adecidedimprovementon present method. 

The public roads of our county exist only in name. In winter they are next to 
impassable. They have been left as our forefathers cut them out, without any 
reference to grade— over the highest hills that could be found. The overseer calls 
ttie hands out, they work over their section of road, throwing in a little brush and 
dirt often making the road worse than before. B. H. Bisa. 

CABABEDS. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county haa not proved 
efficient and aatiafactory. It ia a perfect failure. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aaaeaaments 
upon labor as at present. They are never worked at all under this system, from 
the fact that the hands won't work. The roads will never be improved in this 
way. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by mOney taxatiMi 
upon property and polL This is the only true method of keeping up the road; but 
do not tax the whole county for the roads of the same, tax each township septt- 
rately to work its roads, and in case the township in which is located the county 
seat is not in proportion to the others in population and wealth, then extend that 
township so it will have its proportion of roads to work, and its proportion of tax 
to pay. This, I think, is the only true method. Q. R, Shihn. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and aalisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altt^ether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, 

8. The pubic roads of theStateshouldnotbe worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. It might do if each were allowed to earn on the 
roads the amount of his tax, not otherwise. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. I think this would probably come 
most nearly to giving satisfaction. 

5. I am fully a ware that the same method of treating the roads all over the State 
might notbel)cst, but at present we have our roads illy workedby too many over- 
seers, who know too little about it. 

The styles do not contemplate easy, rapid and safe travel. I know tht^ there is 
a readiness to cry down supervisors, and yet 1 do not see how we are going to 
have good roads with men whose views are too narrow to comprehend tJie wants 
of the traveling public, or the duties of load masters to the public. 
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I would not object to working roads by taxation aa above modlfied.lbut a com- 
bination, I thinii, would remove the complaint of many that they had to bear the 
burden of the roads while under forty-five years of age, and now also by aesess- 
ments on their property. It would also get a httle more service from a shiftless 
class, who are worth less than cost to the State, but claim all the benefits. 

I thinli great care should be taken to prevent a grabbing of funds by supervi' 
Bors, while they should be sufficiently remunerated, and held ntrictly responsible 
for neglect of duty. 

It was urged againstour late law, known as "ThBCabarrusCounty Eoadlaw," 
that if you wished to prosecute for a bad road, you could not find the man. 

John D. Prakrier. 
caldwell, 

1. The present system of workii^ the public roads in our county baa not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll, because it would exempt certain persons, who 
get as much benefit as any one and would not assist in keeping up the roads, 
because they are worth nothing. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of aasees- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. 1 think that all nien between the ages prescribed should work an equal 
number of days upon the public roads, and then if this is not sufBcient, which is 
the case in many places, then a tax levied upon persons owning a certain amount 
of property, and as this valuation in taxable property increases, let the number 
of days they are required to work increase — or average it according to locaUty. 
In sections where money is plentiful, allow the amount to be raised over the aver- 
age labor plan — to be paid in money — and where money is scarce, allow it to be 
raised by extra labor. 

I speak of the labor plan because I koow it is very hard in this county for 
many men to raise money enough to pay their State and county taxes, and to 
add to the amount of money to be raised, without an increase in their income 
would be burdensome, and many men can pay lalxir that cannot pay money. In 
much of this Piedmont section the roads require more work and much oftener 
than in many of the lower and eastern sectious of the State, and hence my sug- 
gestion as to a labor plan. As to the amount of property that a man should own 
before he could be taxed to keep up public roads, I am not now prepared to sug' 
geet, but would say the amount should be small. S. W. Hamilton. 

CAUDBN. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satistactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public loads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll. 
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4. Working roadaby a rombiiiation of aaaessments upon labor tuidtasati(Hiup(m 
property is better than 1 and 2. Anything is better than those. I do not know 
tjiat I understand, but if it means that those at present entitled to work on roads 
should i>ay their assessment of taxes in money, or work it out, then I say, yea, it 
is better than even the 3d riuesIioQ. Anything but the present system. 

We shall never have any well kept roads in North Carolina till they are kept by 
taxation. H. B. Assell, 

Clerk Superior Court. 

1. The pi-esent system of working the public roads in our State has proved effi- 
cient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the Utate should be worked altogether by assesameots 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roada of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked by a combination of aasess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The people of this county are satisiied with the present mode of keeping np 
the roads. X. 



1. The present syetvin of working the public roads in our county would prove 
efB.cient and satisfactory if carried out, and we cannot complain aa it is. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by aaseasmenta 
upon labor aa at present. It is the best plan for our county. 

8. The public roads of the State should not he worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State might possibly be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. Enforce the present law strickly. The above answers were given by W. L. 
Arendell, one of our C-ounty Commissioners, and I endorse them. 

J. T. Eaton. 

(CASWELL, 

1 . The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory by any means, 

3. The public roads of the State should not, I think, he worked alti^ether by 
assessments upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll, 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property, 

5. I think our public roads are wof ully neglected. The heaviest tax our farm- 
ers pay in Caswell is from neglect of our public roads. The tax collector does not 
come around and call (or a special tii:c for working the road, but our people seem 
not to realize the fact that bad roads wear out waj^ons, kill up their teams, pro- 
long the time of going to and returning from market, thereby creating a heavy 
and. to many, unreasonable tax, which would be avoided by keeping good high- 
ways, and in the end prove a lighter burden to our gieople. 
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In Caswell, before the Stock Lav> was passed, the heaviest tax our people paid 
was for fences. Mauy of our people were very much opposed to it, but now nine- 
teen-twentiethe, if not ninety-nine one hundretbs. are strong in its favor, and now 
the heaviest tax we pay is brought on us by the bad roads. 

AzAsiAH Grates. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4, The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property, Felix Roan, 

of Deeds, 



1. The present system <)f working the public roads in our county hasnot proved 
efScientond satisfactory, 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

I think boys, under twenty-one years of age, ought not to be required to wort 
roads, and that there should be Bom4 just equation between labor and property 
adopted in working roads. Geo. W. Cochran. 

Register of Deeds. 



1. The present sy stem of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State shouldnot, in myopinion,bewurked altogether 
by assessmeuts upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of 'the State should not be worked altogether hy money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of aasess- 
mentsupon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I think the Mecklenburg Road Law a good one, I have given you my own 
opinion to questions asked, and now I will give you my experience in l^islation. 
While I w^s a member of the Legislature, in I884^'85. I had a bill passed making 
the Mecklenburg Ro9.d Law apply to Chatham, subject though to a vote by the 
magistrates for its adoption, and only six or seven magistrates voted for it. So 
you see, in the county, taxation of any kind for the roads must be very unpopu- 
lar. Tho present systemnever will bring good roads in the State. 

J. A. Alston. 
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1. The present syBtem of working the public roads in ourcouoty has not proved 
efficient and aatiefactory. 

2. The public roada of the State should not be worked altogether by aesesaments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4.' The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

0. For a long time, it has been my opinion that the present systeni is a bad one 
and will not do. Having seeu many articles on this subject recently, I am glad 
of this opportunity to express my views — which are those of an old man. 

I think every man and woman over fifty years of age, who holda property, should 
be taxed a sum equivalent t« the value of six day's labor, and every person under 
titty years of age, subject to a poll tax, should work on the roada six days in the 
year, or pay a sum equivalent to one dollar per day, while all above that age 
subject to poll tax should be required to pay, say. seventy-five cents per day, the 
money thus raised to be paid into the county treasury and disbursed for work on 
the roads. Talk about working the roads by taxation I It won't do. Some would 
not pay any tax, while the land holders would have to pay a large amount of the 
tax raised, and all the rest go Scot free. lam seventy-five years old. and I am wiU- 
ii^ to pay my proportionate part, say seventy-five cents per day for six days. By 
this means, ourroadacouldbeput in first-rate condition. A supervisor, who should 
be an experienced man over fifty years of age, should be appointed in every town- 
ship, whose duty it should be to report to a justice of the peace twice a year, and 
for the performance of his duties the superviaor should be rt:heved from the pay- 
ment of any road tax. Joseph A. Houston. 

1. The present system of working the puBUc roads in our county has not proved 
efildent and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not t>e worked altogether by a«aesa- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

3. Some few poor men think the roads should be. but those that hold property, 
think different. 

4. A large majority think that the roads should be worked by assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property. 

6. We, as an Alliance, are in favor of the fourth section, a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor aud taxation upon property. 

All property should be taxed equal to, say two dollars a poll tax, a man that 
could not pay his poll tax in money, should make it up by work. We are also in 
favor of the lUinoia Law for every township in the State to appoint three super- 
visors or commlasioners to lay off the public roads into aections and advertise the 
letting out of said roada to the lowest bidder, who should be furnished with all 
tools, plows, ahovels, mattocks and a scraper, who would make it a business tO' 
work said roads according to specifications. The tax should be collected in each 
township and expended in same. 

It may seem hard and would be at first, but would aoop become an easy matter 
to keep the road in good condition. 
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Each contractor aliould be'require to ent«r into a bond, with good Buret7, to 
wurk aocording to specification, and be compelled to keep his tools in good con- 
dition when not at work, and held responsible for the same. 

We are fully of the opinion that this is the best plan to put our roads in good 
condition and keep them in the same. Joseph A. Houston, 

for Mount Vernon Alliance, 

CHEROKBB. 

1. The present sTstem of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

8. The pubhc roads of the Stat« should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of aasees- 
menta upon labor and taxation upon property. H the proper equation is observed. 
This would be a favorable feature and an improvement on present plan. 

5. Secure, by direct taxation on property and poll, ample funds to put roads in 
good condition. Let them out at public outcry to the lowest and best bidder. Bind 
contractor in ample bond to faithfully perform his contract and hold the county 
harmless from all damages. 

Our mountain roads are very hard to keep up under the present system. Thou- 
sands of acree of mountain land are owned by non-residents and held for specula- 
tive purposes, hence pay no road tax, while the poor classes have to keep up the 
road, and indirectly pay an unequal burt>hen of taxation. 

G. G. Whitcomb, 
Chairman Board Co. Com. 
CHOWAN. 
1. The present system of working the public roads iu our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory, at least, I think so from what the people say of it. 

3. The pubUc roads of the State should be worked alb^ether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. If the method of workii^ public roads is changed, put it on the poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upton labor and taxation upon property. 

B. Our county taxes are at present very high, and we do not think it right to lay 
a tax on the property of the county to work the roads. At one time and until I 
resigned the commissioner's office, I was county commiBsioner, supervisor of 
roads in my township and overseer of the road, although for four or five years too 
(Ad to work on public roads. We have some complaint with us, but it comes 
from thoee who are always ready to vot«, but not to pay taxes. 

The best thing that I can suggest, is to take three men of judgment iu each 
township for supervisors of roads ; elect tbem or appoint them for four or more 
years and let them take the same jurisdiction of all road matters as do the magis- 
trates at this time, and for their services exempt them from road service while 
acting supervisors. Some of the magistrates are upwards of fifty years old, 
and the supervisors get nothing for the supervisorship. &c. E. J. Bubee. 
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1. The present btbI«id of working the public roads in our countj has not proved 

efficient and satisfactory. 

5. We think it beat to levv a a|>ecia.l ta.x to work public roads on persons who are 
subject to work roads, whicli la from eighteen to forty-five years of age. In work- 
ing pubhc roads under present system the overseer sometimes starts out to w^m 
men to work road, and he will give notice to meet him at a certain place on a 
certain day at eight o'clock. Some will be there on that day and put in a good 
day's work; some will come in at ten and do nothing; and some will not come at 
all. So under present system those that are willing to work, have the roads to 
keep up, and those that are not willing to work do nothing. So it gives some a 
chance to do about what ther please. If they had to pay a tax, it would be better. 
In regard to taxing property to keep up public roads, I do not think that it would 
be just for old men over forty-five years of age, that have served for years 
working roads, to paya special tax to keep them up, or oven widows that have a 
little property left for themselves and their children for support. We think that 
it is better to levy a road tax on those subject to road duty, and let out the road to 
lowest bidder and let those subject to work roads, put in their time on the road 
at certain wages per day under the contractor to satisfy his road tax. 

James Sheabek. 

W. S. Ledfood. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory. There will always be some who are dissatisfied when 
they have to work for the public. 

I7 2. The public roads of the State should be worked altegether by aMessmeats 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. We have about as much as we can pay to keep 
the poor, criminals, bridges, &c, 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. It appears that roads are worse for their situation; when they might be on 
good level land, they are often down into some ugly valley for the convenience of 
some man who has built his house convenient toa spring or some other attractioD, 
consequently the road is in a mud hole. 

I think the present system of working the public roads is about as good as we 
could adopt, with some little improvement. Thirty-six hours ought to be long 
enough time to warn hands to work roads, instead of three full days, and seven 
hours for a day's work in winter and nine hours in summer. 

The public roads are being ruined by kill aide ditches being turned into them. 
It has become very common since the stock law has been in force, although there 
is a law bearing on the matter of turning water into public roads, yet it is not 
suffloient. There should ba a very heavy fine on any man who would turn a 
ditch or guUey into a public road. The present law says, if he turns water into 
the road he must turn it out. Overseers are ruining their roads by plowing up 
the roads — making the earth loose to wash away. This is done because It is 
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quickest, instead of making turn-outs. Overseers are imposed upoQ hj farmers 
throwing brush and everything else into the roads that happen to be in their way 
in the fields. 

It appears that capital is wanted to do everything. Lahbr s^iould work the 
public roads. Laborers can work the public roads at fifty cents a ^y, but if 
capita has it to work, then we uiay expect to pay big prices. The fact is, the State 
is not able to hire her roads worked, in my opinion. R. G. Wellk. 

1. The roads in this county are not kept up as they should be. 

3. The people generally seem t<3 be satisfied with the present manner of work- 
ing the roads. 

8. The majority of tax payers think we ai-e burdened with taxes now. 

4. The public roads of theStateshouldnotbeworkedbyaeombinationof assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. We do not think a mixture would 
do well, 

5. If the roads were kept up by taxation upon property they would be in a bet- 
ter condition generally and would cost less than under the present system. The 
road master takes from six t« ten of the stoutest men in the settlement and they 
labor all day on the roads, yet but little efficient work is dofle. If the roads were 
worked by taxation, some competent man could enter into a contract for keeping 
theni in good condition and would hire a few hands, who would do more than is 
now done and do it better. Here is the trouble, however : There are a great many 
ahle-bodied men loafing around in the settlement who do not pay scarcely any 
tax, and if the roads were worked by taxation, a few men would have the burden 
to bear, as they do in everything- else. Taking everything into consideration, I do 
not know a better plan tlian that of passing a law compelling those able-bodied 
men to work on the roads, and the overseer should have power to make them do 
good work and perform their duty. Joseph O. Willis. 

.COLUMBUS. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. The letter of the law is not carried out, therefore the 
roads havejgot in a miserable condition. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by asaessmentB 
upon labor as at present. 

5. TTnless the present law is more rigidly enforced, there is no other way to im- 
prove the public roads. Both the supervisors and overseers are too tim id to have 
work done as it should be, therefore roads are in bad condition everywhere. 

I have been an advocate of taxation to keep up the public roads for eight or 
ten years for three reasons: 1st. There is one class of road hands that wont work 
when pretending to work. 3d. In a great measure the very persons that wear out 
the roads, never do a lick of work on them, at least that is the case in our 
county. 3d. Every little public place in the country is incorporated, and a good 
portion of the able-bodied laborers flock around those places and escape the roads, 
leaving the roads scarce of hands in many places. In my opinion there oi^ht to 
he a poll tax for road purposes with the privilege of doing so much work for so 
much money, and in addition to the poll a small tax on certain class of property — 
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eaj wagons, Tehiclee, real egtate — for good roads are a great saviog and ii 
to valuation for all. I do not know of but one overseer in this portion of my 
county that does his duty, and he isbemeaned very much, but still he goes ahead, 
and if one fails to do his part, he puts the law to him immediately, therefore be 
is making a good road in a low fiat section of the county. I am a strong advo- 
cate of good roads, and am in hopes that our neit Legislature will take the right 
steps for the improvement of roads, if not had better abolish the whole road 
law. Dbhpsey Uolkhan. 



1. The present system of workii^ the public road in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the Stateshould not be worked altc^ether by assessmenta 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be^worked by a combination of aesees- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

a. The best way to. work the roads is to do so by money taxation on poll and 
property. Let the property that is taxable be liable for a certain per cent, for the 
purpose of putting the roads in good order, and then let the roads out, to be kept 
in good repair, to the lowest bidder. The present system is bad, as it takes men 
from their work at a busy season, and at a time when it would b© most profitable 
for them to pay the money for having their proportion of the road work done. 
Then, too, most of the work on the roada la done with hoes, when it should be 
done with spades. If a man is able to own laud he is able to pay a tax to keep 
up the roads. I have lived in several Stat«s and like the New York system of 
working the roads best, that is, to pay all taxes in money, and have the road work 
let out to the lowest bidder. I hope some such system will be adopted in our 
State. F. H. Cook. 

CUMBERLAND. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The pnblic roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. . 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I have traveled a great deal over different Slates and have given the road 
law much thought. In the manufacturing districts, it will do to work the roada 
by taxation, but we are farmers, and it wont do for us — we can work the roads 
easier than we can raise the money to have it done. How would it do to grade 
our public roads with convict labor ? Our road law is good enough if it is cai^ 
ried out properly. We need three good tax paying men appointed as road detec- 
tives on every road section, to make the road overseers do their duty. 

L. L. WORBELI. 
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1. The present eystem of working the public roads in our county haa not proved 
efficient and eatisfactoty — quite to the contrary . 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. I think persons of property should pay more 
towards road working than those who have none. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property. A man may be liable for a poll tax, and not have a foot of 
land, or even an ox to tread the road. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property. I think tbe land owners 
should be liable for the working of the roads, as they would be likely to use them. 

5. I think property taxed to raise funds the best, and let the county commissioii- 
ers in the several districts appoint a suitable man to overseer, and hire good 
hands at one dollar per day. of ten hours, when necessary, and give an order on 
the county treasurer, approved by th« commissioner of that district. 

If a hand working the road, should be due the county any tax, it would be ex- 
pected of him, to let his labor go towards the payment of said tax, and any sur- 
plus should be paid bim in cash. 

It should >« the duty of each district commissioner to report at the monthly 
meeting the amount of work done in hia district, and such report filed in the office, 
in that way, the monthly expenses could be kept up with, and the amount of 
work done. 

The present system seems unsatisfactory, generally, so far a^ I can learn. 

Should the man who has an ox be required to do as much work on the road as 
a man who owns several teams, and is constantly using the roads, hauling tim- 
ber, turpentine, &c? I think not. Q. S. Dbhinq. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and salisfactory. It is directly objectionable. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll. If not by taxation, the convict labor should be utilized 
in this way. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked, I should say, by taxation on 
the property. 

9. The public would be materially benelltted if the convict labor was placed on 
all public roads — first, because of its objectionable features to honest labor; sec- 
ond, it would debar the monopolist and railroads from receiving the benefit of 
their labor at an insignificant figure, and an increase of the pubhc debt; thirdly, 
the convict labor eaiployed in this capacity woul^ not directly, nor indirectly, 
«ome in contact with honest labor on railroads, thereby increasing the wages of 
labor in all its branches, and necessarily disburse more money to wage-workers, 
and place them in a position to meet all demands from taxation and decrease the 
jielinquents of the Stat«. H. S. McPheeson. 
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CURRITUCK. 

1. The present system of working the public roada in our county hae proved 
efBcient and salisfactory. 

3. The public roade of the State should be worked altogether by asseasmentB 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not. be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combinatioD of 
asseHHments upon labor and taxation upon property, 

5. We think that the number of days for working the roads ought to be left 
with the supervisors and not be cut down to sis days per year. 

J. J. Frbebke. 

1. The present system of worki:^ the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of theState should, I think, be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The only trouble I apprehend in working the public roads by taxation upon 
poll and property is, that the property owners would, in most cases, p&y all the 
tax, as there are so many shiftless persons who would not pay the poU tax; or at 
least a good many do not, and are returned insolvent. P. H. Morgan. 

DARE. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in C>ur county has given per- 
fect satisfaction. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upo^ labor as at present, 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked alb^^ether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon propei'ty. 

5. The justices of the peace and commissioners of this county think it beat to 
keep up the roads by assessments upon labor. The plan of taxing property and 
poll would not do. We don't, want any change. G. W. Owkn. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in this county is a sad 
failure. 

r-; 8. We think it very unjust to force men bet ween certain ages to work the roads 
without compensation. 

3. Think they should be worked by taxation on property and poll, unless an 
arrangement can be made for the prisoners of the Stat* to work them. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 
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5. I do not see how the preseat system can be ' improved and made efficient 
without taxing the laboring Qlasaea to a roinous extent and injuring the farming 
iutereet of this country. 

The present system of working roads get« worse every year, as the roads wear 
down into gullies. The most of the public roads in this county are very near 
impassable during the winter moDths. and in bad condition all the time. 

I have long been of the opinion that the convicts should work the public 
roods, at least the shorter terms, say live years and under. 3ome claiiu they 
are more expensive than free labor; well, if they are, they are now a cost to the 
Stat«, and if the cost should be more, it would relieve the poor laboring man of 
a heavy tax, and, I think, be the means of having good roads, which would be 
more real benefit to the farming interests and laboring classes than any one thing 
that could be done. I do hope our next Legislature will relieve the honest labor- 
ing classes from working roads without pay, and in their stead put the convicts 
to work on them. ALEX. SwiCEOOOD. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not kept 
the roads in as good condition as they should be; there has been some dissatis- 
faction. 

3. I think property and labor should bear their proportionate part. 

3. The public roads of the ^itate should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State, worked by a combination of assessments 
upon latfor and taxation upon property, would be a good system. 

6. The above defines my position; hence have no further remarks, except that 
the roads should be greatly improved at once in some way. E. Frort, 

DDPUN. 

1. The present system lias proved efticient and has come as near giving satis- 
faction as any tax or burthen can give. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogetlier by 
upon labor as at present, unless we could devise & system by which the 
towns and cities should contribute — as good roads aid in building cities and 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. Labor is always more plentiful than money In 
this county. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by labor in the country, 
supplemented by a tax from the towns and cities — in counties where there are 
large towns. 

5. The present system and methods of working the roads, perfected by one 
hundred and fifty years' trial or experience, is as well adapted to the circum- 
stances and environments of our people as any that can be contrived. 

There were in 1879 one hundred and fifty-seven thousand farms in North Caro- 
lina, and each farm, will average one roXd worker, either in the owner or his son; 
and lands worked by tenants will furnish, by estimation, forty thousand more 
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road workers — tuaking a total of two hundred thousuid road workers in th» 
Stet*. 

North Carolina has an area of about four hundred miles from east to west, bj 
about one hundred miles from north to south. This area checked off at a distance 
each way three miles apart b^ roads, will give twenty-six or thirty thousand milea 
of roads — thirty thousand into two hundred thousand givee six road workers to 
each mile. The preeent law requires each worker to work jearly six days — six 
days at fifty cents per day. three dollars ; six hands to each mite at three doUara 
each, eighteen dollars a mile that our roads cost annually, under our present law. 
To work them by taxation as efEectively, will require a tax equivalent to eighteen 
dollars for thirty thousand miles, or five hundred and forty thousand doUara. 
And public funds are never as economically or as judiciously expended as private 
funds in a successful business. 

The usual terms of rent for farms is one-third of the crop, except cotton, and 
for that, one-fourth. This shows that tenants have two-thirds of the products of 
rented land, and are in the same ratio interested in the working of the roada. 
The ten per cent, of wage earners are paid by increased wages and the cheapen- 
ing of the merchandise they purchase. Jno. A. Bbyak. 

DUBHAM. 

1. Durham County is working under the Mecklenburg Road Iaw. Some com- 
plain at tax ; others approve and think it a good law. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by monej 
taxation upon property and poll. We think it is to soon for that, 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of aseesS' 
ments upon latior and taxation upon property, if taxed at all. This is the plan 
-with convict labor, as per Acts of 1887. 

6. You will find on page 630, Acts 1867, that convicts can be worked on the 
public roads. Now, would it not be well to use the convict labor, supplemented 
with assessment upon labor and a small tax, left to the discretion of the Board of 
Hagistrates and County CommissionerB? It strikes me that the above plan would 
be amply sufficient, and also meet with public favor. 

I delayed my answer in order that I might find the feelings of the people as 
best I could. I have put it before three Farmers' Alliances, and the above waa 
ibe unanimous opinion. Any of the road laws that we have had for the last 
^teen years have been good enough if they had been properly executed. It strikes 
(ne that an inspector for each county might do great good. 

John t. NicaoLa. 

EDQECOMBE. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county, I cannot say, 
has proved efficient or satisfactory. 

2. The public roada of the State should not be worked altogether by asseesmenta 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll, and both supplemented by convict labor. 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property would be preferable to the present system. 
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B. It has impressed me that the best and miist cqnitable manner of working 
the roads would be a tax upon wft^els. Only those who own vehicles, or ate ahla 
to. are interested materially in better highways. Livery men, physicians, pedlers 
and others who now contribute nothinft, and are most interested in Rood roads, 
eoald Umb reasonably complain of the inefScacy of the road hands and threaten 
the overseer with indictment. Notwith Stan ding we are' taxed to keep up the 
public schools, you can never convince the ignorant laboring man, who does all 
the work on the public roads, that the rich man should not contribute liberally to 
that end also. 

I am over the road Afce, a larere tax payer for this section, no political axpir^ 
tions, and therefore feel at liberty to express myself. EllAS Cahr. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not jvoved 
eflScient and satisfactory. 

2. The roads should not be worked altogether by assessment upon labor as they 
are at present. 

3. The roads should be worked altogether bj taxation upon property and polL 

4. The public roads of the State might be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. Stephen Jones. 

POHSTTH. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county, if properly 
carried out, would prove efflcient, if not satisfactory. 

2. I think that public sentiment would say that the roads ought not to be 
worked altogether by assessments upon labor. 

3. I am certain that a majority of voters of most counties would say that 
public ronds should be worked by tax on property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property is our present system. 

5. The old system now in vogue in some counties should certainty be changed 
some way. As to our system, we think it is about as good aa we can get it. For- 
syth County adopted what is known as the Watson Road Law about two years 
ago, which has been the law under which Forsyth has worked her public roads; 
though it caused a good deal of dissatisfaction at first, yet it is the Wat road law 
that we have ever had in this county. Our roads are gradually becoming better, 
and, under the present law, Forsytb will eventually have good roads— and until 
we get something better we ought to cling to it in our county. We will soon 
have roads, of which no county in the State can boast of better, yet it does Dot 
give satisfaction, but is not carried out as it should be. 

People are fast becoming in favor of working roads by taxation, which, I 
think, will soon l>e the way in which the public roads will be kept up. It is the 
only just and fair way of working roads. The roads around Winston and Eer- 
nersville are being worked by persons who were sentenced to work at last term 
of Court, which, if rightly managed, would prove a good way to keep up the 
roads, and also keep many from the penitentiary. J. O. Fui-ton. 



], The present system of working the public roads ii 
efficient and satisfactory. 
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5. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by asseeamente 
npon labor as at present. It works a hardship upon the poor. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. The law ahould leave it optional with men to work 
out the aesessment, or pay money. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination ot asseaa- 
ments upon labor and taxation upoQ property, that wjU supplement the poor 
man's labor on the road, with an equivalent in money. 

6. I suggest that the public roads of the State be taken out of the clay gulUes, 
and let there be an equal value put upon the poll and money, and if poor men 
choose to work theirs out on the roads, to do so. 

The system of working the public roads in North Carolina previous to the war, 
was well enough, aa it was almost entirely done with slave labor; but the system 
does not suit free labor, and should be amended. 

Put the poll at one dollar and let property ecjual the poll by Bssesament; then 
leave it optional, I think, would work an equality and give satisfaction. Then 
make it compulsory with overseers and hands on the roads to make and keep 
good roads. 

Give overseers authority to take the roads out of the clay guUies, and then 
toads can be kept up. 

It is impossible to make good roads in every instance, where they are in clay 
gullies. 

There is such gross irregularity the way the roads are worked now, that neither 
the overseer nor the hands take any interest in working them, and the roads of 
the State are so nearly gone down, that they are not fit for respectable steer-cart 
ways. S. M. Stone. 

1. The present syst«m of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory to some of our citizens, 

5. The public roads of the State should be worked altt^ether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, and the implements to work the roads properly should be 
furnished the hands. The road hands have no tools fit to work with. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked alt<^ether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of asaees- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I think the present mode of working the roads would prove satisfactory if 
the commissioners would furnish tools to work with. The hands generally bring 
old. worn out hoes and shovel.-i and pretend to work half a day, at the most, eight 
hours, four times during the year, just before court-week, and just in time to 
escape au indictment in court. Farmers do not miss the time spent in workiag 
on the roads, as it is, while if we should tax the people to work the roads the taxes 
woidd be nearly double what they are now. I am opposed tu taxing the poll or 
property to work the roads, as I am .sure the money would be badly expended. 
The overseer would want one dollar tor three hours' work, riding around collect- 
ing the road hands together, and each hand would want fifty cents for four hours' 
steady work, and, in order to make money easy, the overseer would have the 
roads worked every time it rained, and we could not live under the burden of taxa- 
tion. B. H. WmsTON. 
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1. The present sjBl«m of working the public roadeinonrcpuntjbasaot proved 
efScient and eatiefactory, owing to our ptesent road law. While theaot passed bj 
our Legislature was compulsory, the present system of workiiig public roads did 
very well, but now amountH to almost nothing. 

2. Thejpublic roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. If the Legislature will pass an act compelling persons 
to work on'the^roade, or be fined and imprisoned for failure to worb, it would be 
found to be the cheapest mode for getting them worked. 

3. The pubUc roads of the State worked altogether by money taxation upon 
property and poll would be a good plan if the hands or poll could be forced by law 
to pay a tax to work the public roads. 

4. Let the roads be worked by labor as long as we can, which can be done if we 
have a law to force labor on the roads, but without such a law it is nothing. 

5. If the public road law of the State was so framed a» to compel persons to 
work, or pay a fine or be imprisoned for failure to do one or the other, it would 
work better. The present method amounts almost to the loss of time. So, give 
us what is called the Mecklenbui^ road law, instead of the present one, or let the 
convicts who are sentenced by our Courts to the IState prison for short terms be 
employed, with an overseer, to look after the work on the public roads iri the coun- 
ties where such convicts ore sentenced. At all events, let sonie plan be adopted 
through which we may have better public roads. A. J. P. HarhIs. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altc^ether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The pubhc roads of the State should not be worked alt<^ether by money. 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The pubhc roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present road law should be rigidly enforced. None but competent men 
should be appointed overseers. In addition to this, there should be levied upon 
property, a tax sufficient to complete what the present system f aiis to do. 

None will deny that the roads are generally in bad condition. The only excep- 
tions, I observe, are where they are favorably located. 

In my section of the State the location of the roads is often the very worst that 
could be chosen, i. e. to suit boundary Unes and the shape of fields, &c. 

Being a practical surveyor, I often notice needed changes of location. Roads 
are mostly located over the highest parts of steep hills instead of being graded 
around, as near level as possible. 

If a competent engineer were employed in each county to properly locate the 
roads, and then the present system of working well enforced by the appointment 
of competent overseers, and to this added a tax sufficient to make the bad places 
good (by macadamizing if necessary), we would, in a short time, have much bet- 
ter roads, and, with the experience of a few years, we would have good roads 
without feeling the expense. JOHN C. FlTB. 
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1. The present B;stem of workiiig the public roads in onr coonty has oeiUi^ 
proved efiicient nor Batiafactory. In the summer time our roads are excellent; in 
the winter thej are execrable. 

2. We will never have good roads ontit the work is paid for. 

1. Tlie public roads of th« State should be worked bj a combination of sascHa- 
mentH upon labor and taxation upon property. 

G. Our pablic roads sbould first be put in the best possible order, at puUic 
expense — that is to saj, elevated in the center and sloping on either side, so that 
water falling on the center will readily run off on the sides, where there should 
be ditches to carrj it away. After this is done, the; might be turned over to the 
overseers, with hands allotted, and overseers should be required, under strict 
penalties, to keep them in such condition as they are now worked, that is, by an 
assessment on labor. The great seed of all om: low-land roads is proper drainage, 
and this can only be done effectually, I think, by the mode suggested above. Many 
of our roads, by long use and imperfect work, have become lower than the adja- 
cent lands, and, as a natural consequence, whenever we have a heavy rain fall, 
instead of readily fiowing out of, the water flows into and down the road, or 
stands in hollow places. The work required to place them in the proper condition 
is really more than the hands can do under the present system; whereas, if they 
could once be put in proper condition, they might be easily kept so. In many sec- 
tiooB, too, there are not enough hands within tlie road-working age to do half the 
work required to placetheminsuchaconditiouaatobe permanently good. Under 
the present system, they never will be any better than they are now. I think, too, 
the overseers should be afforded every possible encouragement in the performance 
of their duties, and should be paid a fair amount for one day's services in order- 
ing out their hands- Allmaterialneceesary for building foot bridges over swampe, 
&c., and for hollow bridges, should be furnished free to the overseeiB, the amount 
and kinds necessary for these purposes to be determined and certified by the boafd 
of road supervisors. 

These remarks are given as embodying my experience of periiaps twenty-five 
years in the management of the road affairs of my township, as a member, for- 
merly, of the Board of Township Trustees, and latterly of the Board of Super- 
visors. ' JNO. J. OATUHfi. 



2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether t^ a: 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

5, The present system of working the roads suite our people much better than 
by taxation. W. F. Mauney, 

Begister of Deeds. 

1, The people of this county are divided in opinion, but generally favor present 
system. 

2. The public roads of the State worked altogether by assessments upon labor 
as at present, would, we think, prove efficient in most parts of the State. 
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8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether bv mon^ 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State might be kept up by a c6mbination of assese- 
mentB upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. It is the opinion of the people of this county generally that a combination of 
aesessmentB of tax on labor and property wi^uld be the proper mode of keeping 
up public roads, but in some parts of Oraham county the present syntem is satis- 
factory. R. A. OWNBT, 

GRANVILLE. 

1. The present system of ■working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efBcient and eatisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the 8tate should not be worked alt<%ether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public road^ of the State should not be worked bv a combination of as- 
seSBments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6. I think the best way to work the public roads, would be to tax both poll and 
property, and the roads divided into sections and let to the lowest bidder to keep 
In good order, and if a man would not pay his poll tax, force him to work the 
road at fifty centa per day without board. T. D. Waller, 

Chairman Cki. Com. 

O&KKNB, 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not alto- 
gether proved efficient and satisfactory. 

9. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aaeesementa 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and po'l. 

0. The burden of keeping up the public roads should fall upon all men accord- 
ing to their financial condition. 

There is a sentiment to work the roads by taxation both on poll and property, 
and I think the principle is right. W. M. Carrawat. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by asGessments 
upon labor as at present, because it is unfair and unequal. 

8. The public roads of the State should, I think, be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

6. The present method could not be made equal and just in my humble opin- 
ion. I would like to see the next Legislature pass an act. giving justices of the 
peace more jurisdiction, and especially over petty larceny, and allow them to dis- 
pose of all cases where property does not exceed five dollars valuation, and instead 
of sending them to the penitentiary, and from there to work for some railroad 
company at the expense of the State, put them to work on the public roads of the 
county, and to that add a small tax for their support, and to hire other hands to 
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work SB hired handa and guard. It would not take but & small lot of hands to 
work the roads in a big territory in the eaatern counties, I am laore than glad Ut 
Bee this question investigated. Wm. L. EK>H8ETT, 

OUILFORD, 

1. The present system of working roads has not been satisfactor;. Vfe are 
divided in opinion as to which is the best syatem. 

2. There could be some improvement in rel'ereni* to working the roads. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked sUogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and the poll. At least, some of us think working the roads 
on this plan would do very well if there were not too much takeiU off the poll. 

4. We think men that have considerable property have more use for roads gen- 
erally than any other class, and that they should not be excused, lei the property 
consist in what it may. 

5. I am ready to confess that I have not uiade myself familiar with this subject, 
but it does seem to me that there could be legislation to this effect : (irive the poor 
man a chance to pay his tax by working on the public roads, if he desires to do 
so. Some men who have served out their time under the present law think it 
hard to be taxed now to work Uie roads, while other young men. especially those 
who have but little property, say they think it hard for them to keep up the pab- 
lic roads for men who have large property. But the public roads are a greater 
advantage to the poor man than many of them in our county seem to think. We, 
as farmers, feel the burden of our taxes keenly now, and would say, let it come a 
little lighter ibeae hard times. John E. Clafp. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not prov^ 
efficient and satisfactory. 

a. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. We can never have good roads under that system. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. I think that is the true plan, but give the poll a 
chance to work it out at so much a day. 

4. The public roads of the State shoiild lie worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon projierty. that is the true plan and should 
work well. 

5. I would say. put a tax on the poll of say three dollars, let them pay it or work 
it out at so much a day, common wages, then supplement it by a tax on property 
sufficient to make good roads. 

I have served as an overseer for several years, and as township trustee, and I 
think I know what I am saying when I say the old system is a failure. The com- 
ing Legislature should take the matter in hand. The up-country demands it. 
Nothing will induce immigration more than good roads, and we must have them. 

J. ViN LiNBLBT. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county lias not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor any longer than it will take to adopt a better system. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
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tdoa upon property and poll, and that paid out by the State in clothing and guardx 
iDg; convicta, which will not increase the preeeat taxee. 

4. The public roads u( the State should not be worked by a combinatioD of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present system is, perhaps, the worst that could be adapted for several 

1st. Overseers are appointed without any regard to fitness for the position. It 
is an unpleasant and unprofitable job and must be passed around among the hands 
until all have taken a turn; and there is a law that no one can be forced to 
accept of teller than one year in three, provided he reports his road in good condi- 
tion, which they all do; therefore overseerB are often appointed who feel no inter- 
est in good roads and have no judgment how to work a road, so the work of one 
year ia worse than lost tiie next year. 

3d. The.present system is demoralizing. The law requires that the overseers 
report upon oath the condition of their roads twice a year to the township super- 
visors, and often they wilt report their roads in such condition as the law requires 
that public loads should be, when there ia perhaps not a whole section of 
road in the county in such condition. They do this without oner; thinking that 
they are swearing falsely. It lias been said that in some counties it ia impossible 
to get in the Superior Court a true bill against a road overseer for neglect of 
duty, because of the sympathy or interest of the grand Jury. 

3d. Road day with the older hands is a day to gossip and t«ll yams; with the 
the younger, a good time for athletic sports, so nobody works any more than 
they can help. Wby should tbey work ? If they were to work all the time that 
the law will allow the overseer to work them, they could not put the road in good 
condition — so between the jokes and sports, they throw a little dirt in the worst 
gullies and remark: " that the man who can't get along this road, ought to stay 
at home." Then the overseer is reaily to swear that hie road is good, "for all 
the handa said so ! " 

The remedy : 

Ist. Repeal the present road law; order every book in the State containing a 
copy to be burned, and make it treason for any North Carolinian to retain a copy 
in his possession. 

3d. Work all public roada by convicts; or at least work all the convicts on the 
public roads except such as are convicted of capital offences. By this, I do not 
mean only such convicts as are now sent to the penitentiary, but all who are 
adjudged to pay costs, or fine and fail to do so; let them work it out on the roads 
instead of lying in jail twenty days and then taking the insolvent debtor's oath, 
and the county paying the bill. 

I would like to dwell and enlarge upon this subject — say what roads should be 
public roads, and which cart-ways^how the saving there would be to the State 
by adopting the convict system — but space forbids. 

P. H. HODSON. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

8. It is the genera^ opinion, in this part of the county, that they should be 
worked by taxation upon property and poll. 

0. I think the best method of working the public roads would be by a monied 
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taxation, and by letting the roads to tbe lowest bidder, in seotlona — alloteing snb- 
jeote to work out their tax or a portion of it, eay fiftj per cent, of it, at a reason- 
able price per day. 

As the law in regard to the roads in North Carolina now stands, there are bat 
few , comparatively, to keep up the roads, and they are generallj men of the poorer 
class, who have little'use for roads more than foot paths, and are required to 
work six days in the year, which is a heavy tax without any renumerntioa or 
compensation. Therefore they go ©n the road feeling that there is an imposition 
somewhere, and that they are the ones imposed upon. I am satisfied we will 
never have good roads in North Carolina under tha present system. The roads 
in this section are comparatively good — but I do not know a road in Oiiilford 
County that is a lawful road. 

The present system of working the roads is an unequal and unjust system of 
taxation imposed upon the poorer class of citizens generally. 

O. A. Lowe. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessment* 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of tbe State should not be worked altc^tber by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present system works well enough. With few exceptions our roads 
through the county are in good condition, and overseers are required to keep 
them BO. 

I am familiar with the system of working roads in this county. Itisundoulrt- 
edly tbe best that can be gotten up. With the tax payers it gives universal satis~ 
faction. In a meeting of the board of magistrates last June a motion to adopt 
the Mecklenburg Law received only one vote. As it now stands, all classes have 
to do their share of working, whereas, should it be changed to an assessment Od 
poll and property, the land owners would have to pay the whole or nearly the 
whole tax. So you can see it would be very objectionable to our people who pay 
taxes. What is true of Halifax County is true of all the counties in Eastern Car- 
olina. L. Vinson, 

Hegister of Deeds. 
HABNxrr. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. The prevailing opinion in this community is that Hke 
present system is a very poor one. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, I think is the general opinion here. 

8. The public roads of the State worked altf^ether by money taxation upon 
property and poll, is more popular here. 
4. The public roads of the State, I do not think, rfiould be worked by a comln- 
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nation of aeseBsmenta upon labor and taxation upon property, bat do not know 
the general opinion. 
6. We need some syetom for working the public roads better than the present. 

J. H. Bknton. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
■atiBfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aasessmentB' 
upon labor as at present. I think it would be fairer by taxation. 

8. The pubhc roads of the State worked altogether by money taiation upon 
property and poll, I think, nould be more Juat. 

0. I think it would be fair to tax all real estate and polls for road purposes. 

Jas. a. Johnson. 

3. As to whether the public roads of the Slate should be worked altogetlier by 
assessments upon labor as at present, the people are divided, some favor the pre- 
aeut law and others favor that the roads be worked by taxation. 

3. In a small county like this, they cuuld not raise revenue enough inside of 06} 
cents to meet county expenses and keep up the public roads. 

4. I have, no doubt, but the roads could be made better by keeping them 
worked by taxation and by assessments upon labor. 

5. If an equal tax on the poll and property were levied to keep up public roads 
about one-fourth of the polls would get off as insolvents, and under the present 
law all work the public roads between eighteen and forty-five. There is no trouble- 
about getting hands to work the roada that never pay any poll tax. R. 

HAYWOOD. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in oar county has not proved 
utisfactory. It seems impossible to get the law executed. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by asseesmenta 
apon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
Opon property and poll, _ 

4. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6. I know of no method by which the public roads could be inif>roved under the 
existing laws. The law is as stringent, almost, as can be, and if the roads w^e 
worked out, and kept up to the letter of the law, we would have good roads, but 
we can't get this done while we have a grand jury to find true bills and a traverse 
jury to judge as to the guilt or innocense of the party indicted. Hence, other 
and more efficient measures ought to be adopted at once. Our roads are almoat 
impassable at some seasons of the year. I have heard quite a number of men 
express an opinion in favor of working by taxation, and am decidely in favor of 
this, and think it will meet the wishes of a large majority of our people, but such 
a law ought to provide that a man may pay his tax by working on the road, that 
is, the road tax, and let the overseer pay him the same per diem that those who 
hiire get. This is the only means by which we can get good roads, 

C. M. Cabpenter, 
Register of Deeds. 
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HENDERSON. 

The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
etnctent and satisfactory. 

2. If properly managed, the labor syetem would be best. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the Stat« should be worked by a combination of assees- 
menta upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6. Ithinkone of the troublesof Ihe preseutsystemof workingthe public roadsia, 
that the road supervisors do not do their duty as prescribed by law. They do not 
inspect the roads. Another defect is in the law requiring the road supervisora to 
make their report in August, the time of the year when roads are naturally good. 
The overseerB, knowing that at that time the report is to be made, simply brush 
over the already good roads, and the supervisor reports them in a good condition. 
The Courts seem to have lost sight of tlie public roads, by relying on the inspec- 
tion of the board of supervisors, whom, in many instances, fail to ride over and 
examine the roads, as the law directs. I think too much is required of the road 
supervisors, unless they were paid for their services. Many of the justices of the 
counties are over the age to work on roads, and consequently get nothing for their 
road services. I think there should be a road inspector appointed in each town- 
ship, with such pay as would enable him to carefully inspect the roads twice a 
year, and that he be required to report, at each term of tlie Superior Court, the 
true condition of the roads in his township, with such other information as the 
Court should know, and that it should be a misdemeanor, punished with a heavy 
penalty, for the inspector to neglect his duties, or make a false report of the con- 
dition of the road. I believe .a small tax levied on property, for the payment of 
the inspector, and for furnishing material to buUd and repair bridges and cause- 
ways, might be an improvement on the present system of working the roads. I 
consulted with the chairman of the Board of Commissioners of this county, and 
be about agrees with my views in reference to the plan above suggested. The 
country is becoming thickly settled, and there are plenty of mrai of the road age 
to keep the public roads in good condition, without making It burdensome, if 
properly managed, and the greater number of them can better afford to work 
than to pay the tax. B. T. MoRRia 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

9. The pubhc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assesemeDts 
upon labor as at present. 

5. The public roads of the State might be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State might be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon lalx)! and taxation upon property. 

6. My notion has been that every one should keep the road up on his own land. 

■ J. A. Oabren. 

1. The present system of working the public roadsinour county has not proved 
.efficient and satisfactory. 
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2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether b; ai 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked altogether by mune; taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
lueiits upon labor and taxation upoo property. 

6. I think it would be better to have one overseer to each township, and let the 
State (umieh good tools, and let each able-bodied man between the age of eighteen 
and fortj-five be subject to so many days in each year, and the balance be done 
by taxation. I think, by this means, the roads would be bettered and a great 
deal of time saved. These suggestions are without very much thought. 

T. J. Stepp. 

HERTFORD. 
1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon laboras at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked alti^ether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I cannot see how the present method can be made efScient. There will have 
to be altogether a different system. W. L. Daniel, 

Register of E)eeds. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not alto- 
gether proved efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The pubhc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

5. I have questioned several of my friends in regard to working the public roads, 
and find that most of them think it best that they should be worked by the poll 
tax and a very small tax upon property. 

The above is my idea of working the public roads. Geo, W. Baker. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in this section of the State 
is not satisfactory. 

2. The roads should not be worked by assessments on labor. It would not give 
satisfaction. 

3. The roads should be worked bj taxation on real estate property and pay the 
laborer so much per day. 

4. The roads should be worked entirely by taxation upon property. 

5. If the roads are worked by taxation, and labor hired for that purpose, we 
will always have good roads, because we can hire such hands as we want and 
pay them so much per day. I thitak this would give more satisfaction than any 
other way the roads could be worked. If they are worked by taxation, the over- 
seer can hire good hands to work and keep the roads in good order: and if he 
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had a hand that was not good he could discharge him and put a ^ood man in htj) 
place. Wh. M. Rooks. 

1. Thepresentejst^mof working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The public roads of the 8tat« should not be worked altogether by aaon » 
merits upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. It would be. I think, better than the present system 

4. The public roads ot the State worked by a combination of assessments upon 
labor and taxtttion upon property would not be as good as taxing property and 
poll. 

5. To tax property and poll and let the roads by the year to the lowest bidder, 
and require our justices of the peace to see that they are kept in good order 

* would, I think, be a good plan. T. E. Vann. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of tbeState should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. ■ 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property, miffht answer as well. 

5. I think the public roads of this State should 1)6 kept by taxation, as under 
question 3. The poll and property should be taxed with the same equation as it 
is for other taxes: for instance, ten cents on the poll and ten cents on the one 
hundred dollars" valuation of both real and personal property. 

There is considerable restlessness among the laborers of this county on account 
of the unfairness of our present road law. Our largest property owners con- 
tribute nothing towards keeping up the roads. R. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked alt<^^ther by asseesments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altc^ther by money taxatJoo 
upon property and poll. 

6. I think that the most effectual way of keeping roads, ferries and bridges in 
good order is 1^ a toll. The best roads I ever saw were those upon which a toll 
was levied. In some parts of Maryland you will find toll roads, as well as in 
'weet«rD New York and Pennsylvania. 

Our roads are hard to keep up, owing t» low lands. If the State would do for 
us as it has for Beaufort and Washingtcm counties, we could then keep our roads 
up with but little trouble. 

From Alligator F. O. to Columbia, via Hie h^ad of Frying Fan, is about nine 
miles. At least five miles of the road is made. The remaining four miles is 
through a deep swamp. This renders it iinposaible for the road hands to keep up 
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the present roads and build the additional four miles. This road runa through 

State lands well timbered, and if they were drained, as they could be, they would 

Boon be taken up by actual settlers. J. C. Mebeihs, Jr. 

IBEDELL. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satitifactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altc^ther by aseesamentB 
upon labor as at present. 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of asseee- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

0. No suggestions to offer, as this is still a vexed question, and the proper method 
has not yet been found. T. M. C. Davidson. 

Begist^r of Deeds. 

JACEBON. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The pubUc roads of the State should not he worked altogether by aasesaments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by mone^ taxation 
upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State might, perhaps, be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. Our roads are in very bad condition under the present system. I think the 
roads should be worked by taxation, although the taxes would come out of but 
few people in this county, as there are so many poor people, yet I think we could 
have better roads. S. T. Eaki.y. 

JONES. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efflciept and satisfactory, but more satisfactory than if worked by taxation upon 
property, 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessmenta 
upon labor as at present, unless part of the poll tax now appropriated to schools 
could be applied. 

9, The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by monej 
taxation upon property and poU. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. J. A. Suith. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in oui; county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The puhUc roads of the State should not he' worked altogether by assessmenta 
upon labor, as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of asssees- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 
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5. In my opinioit the present sy atem is outrageous, I have consulted several 
prominent men of the count; upon the subject. They all agree with me upon 
the followii^ plan with the exception of a few; 

The public roads should be kept up by taxation. The tax should be on the poll, 
real estate and personal property. The roads should be divided into sectioos, and 
let out by the county commissioners to the lowest bidder for the term of twelve 
months. The contractor to be responsible for the road, and the sajd contractor 
make a quarterly report to the supervisors as to condition of his section. That 
it be the duty of the supervisors to see that the roads are kept in agood condition, 
or in other words for them to have the same power over the contractor they do over 
the overseer under the present system. I think a system of this kind will meet 
the wants of the public, or at least the people of my county. 

John F. Ballard. 

1. The present system of working the public roade in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. There is considerable complaint among the laboring class in reference to the 
present method. 

8. The public I'oade of the State, worked altogether by money taxation upon 
property and poU, would not do well. 

4. Working the roads by a combination of assessments upon labor and taxation 
upon property, is a plan favored by non-property holders. The major portion of 
propert)' owners oppose it. 

6. We are of the opinion tliat the present method, with the assessment of a 
wheel tax for working and keeping up our public roads the fairest and most effi- 
cient. Where a man is subject to the road tax, exempt him from paying tax on 
a pair of wheels. 

We have bad roade, and a great deal of dissatisfaction exists. 

The laborers contend that they liave to keep up the public roads almost entirely 
themselves, while the more favored citizens use them and cut them up with their 
carte, wagons and vehicles of pleasure. While many of the laboring class claim 
that the law compels them to give six days labor and furnish their own tools to 
work with, many others of the laboring class never use the roads only as pcdea- 
trians. 

The property holders contend that they furnish funds to keep up the public 
schools to educate the children of non-property holders, and tliat the latter clasa 
ought not to grumble. 

My suggestion in regard to the wheel tax appears fair, and ought to satisfy all 
classes, as a small tax of a few cents on every vehicle would help our roads very- 
much, and at the same time have a tendency to please everybody. 

I have enquired diligently among our people, and send you the opinions of all 
classes. J as. D. Stanlv. 

JOHSSTOS. 

1, The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory where there have been good, competent overseers. 

■2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, unless the people can be relieved of the present burden- 
some taxation they are subject to. 
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8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
Mseasments upon labor and taxation upoa property. 

5. We think ihe present road laws ample and sufficient if they were properly 
and rigidly enforced. The fault ie with incompetent and careleaa overseers. As 
an evidence of this, we BO often find one section good, while an adjoining one 
wUl be almost impassible, though, as ia often the case, it is naturally the worse 
from bills, clay, &c. If inefficient and careless overseers were invariably indicted 
and punished whenever their roads get bad — (let them know that the law will be 
enforced for every violatioo) — and then make good selections for their successors, 
we would have good roads, and all the complaint we hear of would cease. Let 
all overseers work their roads well, ditching on each side and throwing up th« 
middle the highest, and afterwards they will find but little trouble. Say it will 
take three days in succesuon (in the bad sections), and our word for it, for the 
next eight or ten years one day per year will keep them in good order. This 
should always be done in the month of August after cropH are laid by and they 
wlU get hard-packed by the wet season in fall and winter. We apeak from actual 
experience, as we did this for eight years on one of the worst roads in the 
county. D. T. Honeycctt, Chm'n, 

J. D. FlNUiYSON, 
J. J. YODNQ, 

Q. G. Edoerton, 
N. T. Cole, 

County Commissioners. 

1. The present system of workli^; the pubUc roads in our county has not proved 
^Bcient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aeseasments 
upon labor as at present. 

5. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll. I think the roads should be kept up by taxation and con> 

■ Vict labor. 

6. I think if the present method of working the roads remain as it now is, that 
there should also be convict labor used and assigned to each coiwty to ditch and 
throw up all the roads in low lands where they need to be ditched and thrown up, 
and any other pieces of road where it taxes the hands too much to keep them in 
passable condition. It seems that we have a good many convicts, and I think 
they should help to keep tie public roads of the State in good condition instead of 
working them all on railroads; work a part of them on the public roads of the 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked alb^ether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. It is the beet plan for all, bdlh rich and poor. 
21 
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4. The public rotids of the State should not be vrorked b^ a combination of aseees- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon propertj. We do not think thia would be 
BO good, 

G. Our roads are generally in tt bad condition. We need eome law that will make 
better roads, and one that will force every one who has a cart or wagon road lead- 
ing across his land t« keep the same in good order. It would be but a amall expense 
and would greatly benefit every traveling person. If the path is not worth keep- 
ing in good condition, flll it up, so no one can pasa. I have talked with seveml 
good men in regard to this, and they all say keep the roada up by taxation. 

D. B. Lassiteb, M. D. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
eflBcient and BBtisfaotory. 

3. The pubUc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessmenta 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the Stat« should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon poU only. 

5. Levy enough tax on each male person twenty-one years old and upwards to 
fifty years old. The public roads in our section of country are very little trouble 
to work, and I am sure that it would give general satisfaction to work all public 
roads by taxation, and to equalize the matter by simply raising a small revenue 
on each poll. Oeo. L. Eodoes. 

1 . The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aeeeesntentB 
■apon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
-taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roada of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upim property. 

5. The public roads of my county are kept up badly, owing to, aa I believe, the ' 
present system of wotkii^. PubUc roads, like all other public property, should 
be wwked by the public, and this can only be done by taxing property and the 
jwll, and combining labor. E. W. Wootkn, 

1. The present system of working the pubUc roads in our count; has not 
'prov^ efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of theStateshouldnot be worked altogether by assessments 
iupon labor aa at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The pubUc roads of the State should be worked by a combination of asseas- 
ments upon laixir and taxation upon property. 

G. I think that property ought to pay its just proportion towards keeping up 
the public roads— say as much as one poll for every one thousand dollars' wmrth 
of property, real and {fersonal. 
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I do not think that public sentiment is auffloiently wrought up to the impor- 
tance of good public roads to justify an; radical change in the preeent road law^. 
The principal defect in the present law is the want of explicitness. The super- 
Tisors and overseers are at a loss to know what is a lawful road. A road may be 
clear of stumps and roots and j«t be almost impassable. A strong bridge may 
be made of fence rails and poles, but they should not be used on public roads. 
The worst feature of our public roads is the private bridges across ditches run- 
ning across the public roads. The law does not make it plain enough whose duty 
it is to see that these bridges are kept in repair. W. L. Kennedy. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aBsesa- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

3. The pubUc roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I really think our roads should be worked by taxatioQ upon property, because 
ti>e poor man has to loose his time when he has neither horse, dog, or cat. while 
the man that own his horses, oxen, cows, wagons, carts, &c. , only has the same 
to do as ttie poor individual who has nothing, W. H. SMITH. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altc^^her by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assees- 
m.ents upon labor aud taxation upon property. 

5. I have heard the opinion frequently expressed that it would be better for 
the people of the State if the convicts were put on the public roads instead of 
on railroads, and upon the same terms. I would suggest that they be divided 
among the several congreesionat districts equally; which, with a light property 
and poll tax, (giving those liable for poll tax the option of paying in labor,) will 
give na good roads in a few years — and when once made good, can be kept so by 
convicts with very little expense. fi. E. Rajisoub, 

Register of Deeds. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our count j has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked by convict labor and taxa- 

S. I think, as we pay to keep up the prisoners of the State, it would be bett«r 
to put them on the dirt roads than to give them to railroads for nothing. 

W. C. Ckitz. 
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1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efBcient and aatisfact«ry. 

3. The pubhc roade of the State shduld be worked altogether by asse8sinent« 
upon labor as at preeent. 

8. The pubhc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. R. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
eflBcient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of tbe State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of asseee- 
ment« upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6, The system we now have seems to me very imperfect, because the roads are 
so badly kept up; they are worked just enough to keep the grand jury from 
returning the overseers to the courts, and this work is generally done a few days 
before court. When the work is done, it is only to patch up; for instan^, where 
there is a washout, loose dirt is just thrown in for the next rain to wash out 
again, when if the road-bed had been raised, it would have remained good for 
years. I think our laws, if enforced well, would effect good roads, but the 
.grand juries have been too lax bo that the public roads are a terrible incubus to 
general progress. Roads never will be ' ' worked " till they are worked. 

The " usual way " now is to go when summoned and get tbe road to " look " as 
well as possible with a force of forty men really doing the work of four able- 
bodied men. 

We ask in the name of all who are tired of bad roads, if there is any way for 
help, let help be given. Job Bbanch, 

J. M. Caufbell. 



1. Tbe present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. Tbe law should be amended so as to make it more 
effective. 

5. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

4, The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments npon labor and taxation upon property. 

6. The public road law, as it now exists, is good enoi^h, with some slight 
amendments in the way of simplifying it, and then it should be rigidly enforced, 
when we will have good roads or roads very much improved, at any rate. 

A. P. Babnhill. 
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MCDOWELL. 

4. The pnblic roftds of the State should be worked bj a combination of a 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. A. J. Dcla, Chm'n, 

R. E. MOORB, 
I John Casson, 

County CommiBi 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and Batigfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked "b; assessments upon labor 
as at present, in part. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be'worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- , 
ment« upon Jabor and taxation upon property, and let both be paid by labor or the 
money, as the parties chose. 

B. The old plan would do, if the magistrates would push road matters accord- 
ii^ to law. It is always a failure, or has been up to the present. Laws must be 
executed if people would wish to be prosperous. Wm. A. McCall. 

MBCKLBKBDRO. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. The Mecklenburg road law is a very great improve- 
ment over the " general road law." The board of justices have kept at the mimi- 
mum of taxation, consequently the law has not bad a fair showing to mak^e roads. 

8, The people are not educated up to the point of all tax on property— so two 
or three days' labor tuid the rest done by tax on property is the beet that can be 

3. The public roads of the State, worked altogether by money taxation upon 
property and poll is the cheapest for the State and most economical way. but ae 
stated above, the people are not educated to that point. 

4. As to wbetherthe public roads of the State should worked by a combination 
of assessments upon labor and taxation upon property, see question 2d. 

6. The best method to ' ' work the roads " is for the State to adopt the township 
system, require each township to keep up its own roads. Every dollar raised in a 
township should be spent in said township — tax property in town as well as coun- 
try — raise the money, and the roads can be made good, without it they cannot. 

There are only three ways a State can keep in repair its public roads and high- 

1st, tax on labor; 2d, tax on labor and property; 3d tax on property. The first 
was the old Feudal system introduced here by the slave-owners, and should have 
been abolished with slavery. The second is the only one the people are ready 
for, and the labor tax should not exceed three days with privilege of county author- 
ities reducing it to two days. The tax on property should be left to the board of 
justices of each county to levy not less than ten nor more than thirty cents on the 
hundred dollars, with a proviso, if the justices of a township think the tax not 
sufficient for their township, they can recommend and have levied an additional 
tax for their township. This system is like an old Indian-rubber shoe, it iselastio 
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aad will fit anj comity, If not much tax is required for a cotinty, not much ia 
levied, if much ia required, a greater tax is levied, in other words it leaves the 
amount of the tax with the authorities of each county. The tai ebould apply to 
towns as well as country. Our country people have borne the outr^^ of road tax 
about long enough. It would be as fair to require the towns to support every 
other department of the State government as to make our country people bear 
the burdens of keeping up thepubUcroada, for the roads cost more each year than 
all the other departments of the State government combined. With tlje excep- 
tion of slavery nothing else has so retarded the development of our State. The 
third, tai on property, is the cheapest and most economical for the State, but as 
our people will probably not be educated to that point during this century it ia 
useless to comment on it. S. B. Al.EXAM>EB. 

1. The present aysC«m of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory, or nearly so. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor. They are not worked that way in this county; the Alexander special 
road law being in use in this county, taxing labor and capital. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. They should be worked by taxation upon property 
and by so many days' labor on poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The special road law known as the Alexander road law has been in use for 
several year« in this county, and has already very greatly improved our roads, and 
will continue to do so whDe the law is in force. Property owners, especially in 
Charlotte, demurred to the law at first and. through one of its citizens, made a 
test of it in the Supreme Court, but the decision went against them. The law 
allows all the money levied on the property in a township to be used in that town- 
ship. In this way, Charlotte township {which is four miles square), has been 
greatly improved in its roads by macadamizing, and we firmly and certainly believe 
that the spirit of internal improvement has been greatly aroused by the law in 
our county. The surplus money thus accumulated is spent in the way of macad- 
amizing sections of roads in the different townships, or in causewaying it with 
poles and in fumishing plank for small bridges that are needed. The large bridges, 
being entirely under the control of the county commissioners, are affected very 
considerably by the recommendation of the respective boards of township tma- 
tees. For two, three and even four mUes out from Charlotte, the public roads 
have been graded where everything has not been covered with rock or poles. This 
work has been done altogether by convict labor, furnished by the criminal court, 
and such short term^at migUtratea are allowed to sentence criminals for. Besides 
the improvement the roads receive from the enforced labor of convicts, we find 
that the moral eflect in restraining crime (we think) is very great. 

S. W. Eeid. 

4. The public roads of the Stato should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. This system is in use in Mecklen- 
burg county, and seems to give satisfaction. There was objection at first, bnt 
compliunts have about ceased. 
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The improvement I would suggest ia that, instead of a levy of ten miUB, as at 
present, twenty-five mills be levied on real and personal property, and that the 
same be judiciously used in grading and macadamizing. An annual amount thua 
expended would, in a few years, give us first-class roads. Sau'l Younts. 

urrauELL. 
1. The present system of workii^ the public roads in our county has not proved 
efScient and satisfactory. 

3. The pubLc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State worked altogether by money taxation upon 
property and poll, would be an improvement upon the present system. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of asttesa- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. A system of this kind would j^ive 
more general satisraction, and the condition of our roads would be greatly im- 
proved. 

0. We think a county superintendent of roads indispensably necessary, and that 
we have a uoiForm system as to condition, grade, &c. That certain specific de- 
lineations be set forth by said superintendent under which all the public roads 
would be let to contract semi-annuallf, and worked by assessment upon labor 
and tax on property. 

Since the reception of this sheet I have had the opportunity of consulting a 
number of my county-men as to the best method of improving and keeping up 
OUT public roads, and they have invariably said by money taxation upon property 
and poll, or assessment upon labor and taxation on property. W. H. Ollis. 

HOORX. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked alt<^^ther by assessments 
upon labor as at present. It would be satisfactory in our community. 

5. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. Ftom the fact we can better spare time to work 
the roads, than to raise money to pay for the same. 

S. The present system would be entirely satisfactory with us if the present law 
were faithfully carried into effect. There is enough time spent in our county work- 
ing the roads to make them lawful roads, but by reason of misdirected efforts the 
work done isusually washed out by the firat rain. In our township (Cape Fear) we 
have a number of sections graded, the centre of the road-bed is elevated so that 
the water runs off upon each side, consequently does not wash theroadbed. But 
the trouble is. we have been unable to get all overseers to work in this way, not- 
withstanding they know when a road is once graded in this manner there ia very 
little labor required to keep it up. If we could get the supervisors of adjoining 
townships to work their roads after the manner stated, in twelve months from 
this date there would be no complaint about roads in our township. 

J. O. A. Kellt. 

1. The present system of working; the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. Our roads are ia bad condition. 
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3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by af 
upon labor as at present. 

, 3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether bj moner taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked b; a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. We think that if the roads were worked by taxation ttiat we would have bet- 
ter roads, and at less expense to the laborer. 

The []ueEtion, however, to be considered, is whether or not this law is founded 
on the principles of Justice or not, where is the justice in a law that compels a 
man who has no property— and it may be has a large family to support on small 
wages— after he has labored hard all this summer— to board himself, furnish his 
tools, and work at hard labor for several hot sultry days in August where, to say 
the least, he will not be benefited one particle, while the man with a flue planta- 
tion, or the merciiant. who has made a fortune contributes nothing. 

The more one reflectupon the present road law. the more he is convinced of 
the gross injustice of such a law. 

We would say, let every man contribute in proportion to his possessions for the 
public roads, &c. J. J. Edwards. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by asswsments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altegether by money taxation 
upon the poU, 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of ao- 
seesments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. In regard to working of the public roads in Moore county, I have made some 
iuijurieson the subject in answer to your queations. I am of the opinion that the 
taxation should be put on the pot). In my opinion, there should be no assessment 
put upon labor or on property. In aakingthe people from the different sections of 
this county their opinion as to working the public roads by taxation, they seem 
to think that it would be a good change if the taxation is put on the person who 
works the public road and pays poll tax. Those who are over age and exempt 
from road duty, say tax should not be put on property, and I am of the same 
opinion. B. W. SPIVY. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the Stete should not be worked altegether by assessmento 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money tazfttioi] 
upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State Khould be worked by a combination of asaeaa- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. A. R. MOBHIS, 

, Register of Deeds. 
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1. The preaent syatein of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efScient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aeaeesments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The pubhc roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. I think that ft would be the most efficient as well 
as the most satisfactory way that the public roads could be worked. 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property, I think, would be decidedly better than the 
present system of working the public roads; 

. 5. I n-ould iu^est that the prisoners confined in the county jaila, as a punish- 
ment, be worked on the pubUc roads for the periods for which they were impris- 
oned, and until their fines and bills of costs are paid; also, that those confined 
in JaU for non-payment of Gnee or costs be made to work out the same on the 
public roads; that all who fail to pay their poll tax on or before the first Monday 
in January, after said tax is levied, be made to pay the same in work on the pub- 
lic roads, and after all this labor has been expended on the public roads, if there 
still remains work to be done, let the same be done by a tax upon property and 
upon the poll. 
I think if some such plan were adopted, it would be a means of lessening crime, 
- and would be a great saving to the county in the way of jail fees and costs, while 
the poU tax would be more easily collected. D. I. EwiNO. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The pubhc roads of the Stat* should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. Tlie public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I don't think that the manner of working the public roads can be bettered by 
taxation. V. Mauney. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

8. The pubhc roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The pubhc roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. A tax, if a sufficient quantity can be levied within the constitutional limit, 
should be levied upon property and poll to have'the roads properly worked at least 
six times a year. 

The present system of working the roads is a failure, and always has been, and 
the county roads of to-day are no better than they were in the days of our grand- 
fathers. B. H. SORSBY, Ex-C. S. C. 
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NOttTHAMPTON. 

1. The present flystem of working the public roads in our county has not [voved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The .public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by .aaseesiaentB 
upon labor as at present. 

8. Ttie public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. I think that the best plan. 

5. I think the present road system, if it can be called B tystem, one of the most 
abominable things we have. Instead of having careless, ignorant persons for over- 
seers of roads, we should have the most intelligent and business like men, pay 
them for their services and require thena to have the roads kept in good condition. 
I think the roads, in this section at least, a disgrace to the State. Sometimes, in 
driving, you are compelled to go over poles uncovered for perhaps half a mile. It 
is either that or mud up to the axles. If you can improve the road system, you 
will have performed an eternal service to your fellow-citizens. 

J. A. Buxton. 

1. The present system of working the pubUc roads in our county has proved 

efficient and satisfactory. I hear of no complaint of the present system. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by asseesmenta 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

6. After careful consideration of the subject of working the public roads, I have 
come to the conclusion that our pr^ent system is as good as we can have it. It 
would be of considerable cost to be done by taxation, while at the present system, 
it cost very little work and time, as it is done niost always at a leisure time, ^>J 
young active men, who enjoy .the work and novelty of the occasion. 

J. W. Bdxton. 

ON BLOW. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our coimty has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by aasessmeDta 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by mtmey 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination at 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I think if supervisors were more attentive to their duty and report all roads 
not well kept, it would give us better roads. We work our roads about two days 
in the year. The law requires six days. 



The subject of taxation in our county is a sore subject, unless it be for a railr 
road. It may seem hard for the laboring class to keep up the roads for the prop- 
erty holders, and equally so is it hard for the property holder to be taxed to schocd 
the children of the laboring class. So I think it about equal. Onslow ooun^ 
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1. The present system of working the public roada in our county has proven 
efficient, and ie satisfactory to property owners. There ia some diasatiBfa^tion 
among the laboring classes, still not much is said about it. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aasees- 
ments upon labor as at present. I do not think it is Just and right., 

8. If, bj taxation at all, it should be by mtmey taxation. 

4 The public roads of the State should not be worked bj a combination of ss- 
sessmente upon labor and taxation upon property. This would make very diffi- 
cult the collection of the tax, it being of two kinds, and would cause the assess- 
ment to amount to a great deal less than the money for assessment. 

5. Aa the poll cannot he taxed without the tax running through the property, 
I think that It would be well to keep up same system adding thereto a tax on 
team (horses, mules, asses, oxen, &c.) A wheel tax has been spoken of, but that 
would not be Just for a man m^bt own two vehicles to every team while another 
might own two teams and no vehicle at all, and borrow his neighbor's vehicle, 
thereby using the road aa much or more than the first and pay no tax at all, while 
the first would be paying two taxes. Still he would be compelled to keep these 
other vehiclea for the diSerent cimnges of hia work. The vehicle cannot go with- 
out the team, but the team can go without the vehicle, therefore, to get directly- 
at the use of the road put the tax on the team. X. 



1. The roads in our county have not been in good order, and the present system 
is not satisfactory. 

2. I am at a loaa to know what system will improve the present one. 

3. I think the people of the State prefer to work at a leisure season of the year 
in preference to paying a money tax. 

4 Assessments upon labor and taxation upon property was tried in Orange for 
two years and failed to be satisfactory, and the law was repealed at last session of 
the Legislature. 

6. I think the present system will come as near giving satisfaction as any. The 
reason why the roads are not worked better is that the law iias not been enforced 
ae it should be. Some sections are worked well and others are worked but 
very little. 1 think it impossible when It is so wet and the roads traveled as a 
great many sections are to keep them in a good passable condition. During the 
last few months even the streets of Durham were impassable, and the roads nearly 
as bad. Matthew Atwateb. 

PAULICO. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by asaeasments 
'npon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 
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4. I believe moat of our people think that the roads should.be worked by a coat.- 
bination of aeseesmenta upon labor and taxation upion property. 

6. The roads cannot be kept in good condition under the present system with- 
out being too bnrdeuuome to the laboring class of people. X. 

PASQUOTANK. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efQcient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessmentA 
upon labor as at present. It is, perhaps, the fairest and most efficient plan. 
Land owners have to drain the back country from the roads to drain their lands, 
and thereby make the country drier and easier to keep the roads in order. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked. altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll, because, as hinted above, the private taxation 
of draining the lands benefita the public enough without additional taxation, and 
makes tbe burden upon the lands faU more heavily than upon the laborer, as the 
law now stands. There is already too much money collected hy ofBctals. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present plan suggests itself as tbe beat. All the ditching and draining 
done on the farms adjoining the roads by property holders for the benefit of their 
fields, beneflt the public roads, and that is a sufficient tax. and perhaps more 
than their proportion, even if the roads were kept in repair by taxation upon 
property and poll combined. But for the private draining done by the property 
owners, the public roads could scarcely be made and kept at all in this level 
country. Private individuals spend thousands of dollars sometimes before public 
roads can be made at all, without much expenditure of money and labor by 
the public. It strikes me, if you count the benefit to the public done hy private 
draining, in making the public roadways drier and making the people more 
comfortable in travelling, and more healthful hy having a well-drained country, 
you must see, to lay aside political bias, that some such plan as the present is the 
fairest. The people are already burthened enough by tiKC money extorted front 
them by tax-paid public officials. The poor farming aad laboring class of people 
can much more readily spare a few hours in tilling up holes in the roads and 
cleaning out the side-drains after the big lead-ditches have been made by land 
owners, than they can pay tbe Sheriff a dollar cash. Cash is bard to get. The 
people, at least the farming people, are already burthened by cash taxes without 
finding any more channels through which money can he drained into the hands 
of public office holders from the pockets of tbe tillers of the soil. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not 
entirely proved efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll, provided the insolvent poll tax payers were made to 
work out their tax. C. 
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1. The preeentBjBtem of working the public ro&ds in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The roads should be worked by poll tax as far aa it will go. 

8. After poU tax on the road at forty cents per day is worked out, then by tax- 
ation on property. 

6. I am forty-nine years old, and have always had to help keep up the roads 
and pay my poll tax besides. I long to see the time come when those who pay 
no poll tax will have to pay their tax or work it oat on the public road at forty 
centsperdayand feed themBelve8,orgotothe penitentiary. In Pender County we 
have three hundred and sixty-flve able-bodied men who will not pay their poll 
tax. If tbeee paid their poll tax the amount raised would do much to help the 
school fund. A. J. Mallard. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory, owing to a defect in the law which does not give time 
enough. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessmenta- 
npon labor as at present. 

8. The public roada of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion on polls but not on property. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
asseesmente upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6. The law ought to be amended so as to allow an overseer to put the roads in 
gciod order, whether it took six days or ten days; it ought to be left entirely with 
the overseer, and not confine him to six days, which the present law does. 

J. W. Cowan. 

PEBQinUANS. 
1. The present system of working the public roada in our county is satisfactory 
with me but not with the majority of the people. 

3. I say work the roada as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State sho\dd not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4 The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I am sstisHed with the present system and think it good enoi^b. We can 
work the roads at leisure seasons, and it is not like paying the money; but as to 
the majority of the people — the poorer classes — they want it worked by taxation, 
the money to be paid out of the general taxes. I think that if the farmers 
were made to cut out the ditches along the road and level the dirt in the road, it 
would be of some advantage. H. A. Oooduan, 

1. The present system of working the pubUc roads is not satisfactory; they 
should be worked by taxation. 

2. The pnbhc roada of the State should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion on property. 

5. Many of the people of Eastern North Carolina desire to have the roads 
worked by taxation. It would give more satisfaction and cause us to have better 
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roads. The present Rfstem of working roada compels a man to work so many 
daye in the y*ar, and when the road day comes off the overseer of the road goes 
around and wanis his hands on the road; the hands know tbey will not get any 
pay for their day's work.tand they make it late before they get there, and then 
they take their own time — work when they please and rest when they get ready, 
and the overseer has no power over a set of hands to make them work. It may 
be law for him tohavepower over bis hands, but nine timesont of ten, he can't do 
anything with them — they do as they please; whereas, if 'we were to work our roads 
by taxation, we could hire a man for so much a day to oversee the work and let 
him hire his hands, and if they failed to work then they would not get any pay. 
When a man knows be is not going to get any pay for his work, he doee notcare 
whether he works or not; but if he is getting a dollar or a dollar and fifty cents 
per day, he will work willingly. So, by working the roads by taxation, it will 
give us good roads, and the amount of tax to each person will not be much. 

My idea is, that the roads should be worked by taxation on real estate and not 
-on the poll, Nine-tentha of the people in this section are in favor of working the 
roads by taxation. A, J, Skinner. 

PBBSON. 

1, The present system of working the public roads in oar county has not proved 
«fficient and satisfactory by any means. 

2. The public roads ot the Stats should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

S. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked by a combination of as- 
seesments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present system is totally inadequate to the demands of the public, sim- 
ply because the consideration as to pay both superintendent and hands is naught. 
The arrangement should be, to tax the property (you might, with propriety, tax 
the poll lightly), because the property owner is almost exclusively the party inter- 
ested, and the superintendent being paid properly for his services, you will then, 
in my judgment, have good roads. S, P, Sattebfield, 

Begister of Deeds. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efScient and satisfactory. 

2. As to whether the public roads of the State should be worked altogether by 
Assessments upon labor as at present, public sentiment is divided. Property own- 
ers favor; labor opposes. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. This plan would meet more favor 
and give better results. 

5. I would recommend the enactment of a law directing the County Com 
missioners to employ a section master for each township or district, to be paid out 
of the county fund, who shall have supervision over the public roads in his dis- 
trict and be responsible for their condition. All convicts for lees than one year to 
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work tbe roads under such regulations as the count; commiseiotierB may provide. 
All male persona to work between the ages of twenty-one and fifty years of age, 
not more than six days in anyone year, and not lees than eight hours per day, and 
for each day's work the person so working, upon producing section maater's receipt, 
shall have credit of flfty cents per day on the poll tax chai^d against him the year 
tbe labor was performed. All -&aee and forfeitures for non-performaoce of road 
duty applied to road fund in district imposing tbe same. All other repairs and 
expenses to be paid out of county fund. Jho. EJna. 

1. Tbe present Byst«m of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The pubbc roads of the State should not he worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The pubhc roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I am satisfied there ought to be some changes. I think it wrong for the roads 
to be worked by taxation entirely, and I also think it just as unfair to work them 
t^ labor alone, but how to combine the two I am not prepared to say. 

F.Ward. 



1. The present system of working tbe public roads in this county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

8. The public roads of tbe Stat« should not be worked altogether by asseas- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. Say three days' labor in twelve 
months, and the rest by taxation. 

5. We are of different opinions in our county as to how is the best way to work 
the public roads, l^e majority of those who are subject to road work are in favor 
of taxation on property and poll. 

I am not subject to tbe road law myself, but my opinion is that the best plan is 
that of a combination of assessments upon labor and taxation. 

One of our commissioners has stated to me that he prefers the present system 
of working the roads. Wm. R. Jackson. 

1 . The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
npon labor as at present, if the law was so amended as to allow overseers t« work 
as long as may be necessary to keep roads up. 

The accompanying interrogatories were handed me by the Register of Deeds of 
this (Polk) county, with the request that I answer them. You will see from my 
answer to No. 3, just how I stand on the queation. If the law were so fixed that 
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the hands hable to nork on public roads were forced to put in such an amount of 
wort, and after that was exhausted, supplement the work by a small tax on prop- 
ertj, it might be an improvement. The question was submitted to the Board of 
Magiatrates and County Commissioners some months since, and by a large major- 
ity the; decided that the present method of working the roads was the better 

The law at present does not allow an overseer to summon his hands to work 
but six days in the year, and in our mountainous country it is quite impoesibte 
to keep the roads in good repair. If the law would allow the overseers to work 
the roads so much as may be necessary, without limiting them, it would, in my 
judgment, be better. W. M. Jdstick. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The puUic roads of the State should not be worked altogehter by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of as- 
sesaments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

0. I am of opinion that Labor and taxation combined is the true method of keep- 
ing up ourpublic roads; six days in the year is not time enough to work toputour 
roads in good condition. If we had them in good order, it would be sufficient to 
keep them so. I think that if our present road hands were f m-nished with proper 
tools and plows, road scrapers and teams and wagons accordingly, they would do 
three times the labor they now do in the same length of time. I have consulted 
some of our principal and strongest tax-payere, and they concur with me, we tntuit 
have better roads. I am chairman of the board of road Hupervisors. Our county 
has only three members on the board of cotmty commissioners, and I am one of 
that board. A. 8. Hoknbt. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aseessmentB 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of aes c ae 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6. The present system would prove comparatively efficient if the law were duly- 
executed. W. F. Craven, 

Et^lister of Deeds. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, as it proves disadvantageous to a good many. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property sad poll, as it would come near giving all justice. 
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4, The public roade of the State should not be worked by a combination of asseee- 
mente upon labor and taxation upon property, as partiality would be used in so 

5, I think, to the best of my knowledge, and from what I have heard others 
say, that it would be preferable to work all public roads by money taxation. I, 
tor one, had much rather pay taxes to hire the work done than to do it myself, as 
I could make more in one day at my business than it would take to hire my pact 
done. J. M. Cagle. 

BICHHOND, 

1, The preeent system of workiog the public roads in our county has not proved 
edScient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assesemente 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessmenta upon 
labor and taxation upon property will do better than present system. 

6, I have canvassed the working of the public roads by taxation freely among 
the farmers and other professions, and all agree that the present system of work- 
ing the roads is a failure, and should be remedied by law. There is nothing more 
popular with the people than a law to work the roads by taxation. I have not 
found a man yet who is opposed to working the roads by taxation. The next 
General Assembly should pass a law to that effect— for it is readily admitted by 
all that the present system is a hardship upon the poor class of our people, and it 
should not be required of them by the law-making power of our State. The people 
Bay, give us a law to get pay for our work, then the public will have good roads 
to travel in the near future. J. Chaffell. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in ourcounty has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. I have been overseer of a road myself, and I have 
beard a great deal of complaint. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aseees- 
ments upon labor as at present; there should he a change. 

8. The public roada of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poU. That is my opinion, and the opinion of most of the 
people that I have heard express themselves. 

4. I think it should be as set forth in the questions above. 

5. I think the public roads of Richmond County should be worked by taxation 
on property and poll. The present law is very unjust; the poor man who, per. 
haps, does not own a horse or wagon, is required to work just the same as the 
man who, perhaps, has five wagons and fifteen or twenty horses and mules. I 
say that is unfair. Some sections of the toad are not one-fifth as liard to keep 
Dp as some others. Let some man take a section and hire hands and work the 
road until he gets it in good fix, and then let him work it whenever needed. 

D. L RBYNOLDfi. 
KOBESOH. 

I. The present system of working the public roads in our county baa pntved 
efficient and satisfactory in this part of the county (Alfordaville). 
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2. The public roade of the State should be worked altogether by a 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. I think the present §ysteiu better than by taxa- 

5. I think the present system the best that could be adopted. I would be ia 
favor of assisting the present system, however, by making criminals, such ae are 
confined in the county jails for petty offences, and all such as are put in jail for 
fines and costs, work the public roads. I think it would be best to make all such 
work out their time on the public roads and on such roads as are hardest to be 
kept up. If this were done to aid the present system, I think it would be a vast 
improvement on keeping criminals in jaita at a dead expense to the counties. By 
this means, I think, most of the roads would be kept in good condition without 
any additional tax on labor. Chas. HcRab. 

1. The present syst«m of working the public roads in our county has not 
entirely proved efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked altogether by mon^ 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I will not venture to make suggestions, as we have not had much experience 
with bad roads in Bobeson County, it being sandy and not liable to cut up deep. 

The deficiency in the present system is, with us, on account of the inefficiency 
of the " road overseers." In most cases with which I am acquainted, the over- 
seers are men who do nothing well, have no business capacity, and no tact at 
working bands. 

I think hoys under twenty -one years old should not be required to do any public 
-work. They are allowed no voice in governmental affairs. T. Ivky. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not en- 
-tiiely proved efficient and satisfactory, but it is not the fault of the system. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. I suppose this is as fair aa any. . 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. ■ 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upcHi labor and taxation upon, property. R. 

BOCKINQBAH. 

t. The present system of .working the pubUc roads in our county has not proved 
efScient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should ^not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

a The public roads of the State should be worked alti^ether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

9. The roads of the State should be worked by taxation, and the convicts should 
be put to work in the counties from which they hail. 
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There is great dissatiBfactioo in this count; with the present s jstent of working 
the public roads. We have all our tobacco to haul to one market during the wio- 
ter, and our roads get almost or quite impassable. We should have threie or four 
roads, at least, in good condition, running to and from the principal places in the 
countj. Leaving out education, this is one of the most needed improvements in 
the State. J. V. Prick 

1. The present sjstem of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and Batisfactor; with all except the colored race. 

3. The pubUc roads of the State should be worked altogether b;^ assessments 
upon labor, as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether h; mone; tax- 
ation, upon property and poll. 

S. The colored race do not own property as a general thing, but are tenants and 
use the public roads to market their produce as much so as the whites, and none 
of them or but few pay any taxes on poll. W. D. Hiobtower. 

1, The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The pubhc roads of th^ Stato should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present. 

S. The public roads of the Stateshould be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll. 

4. The public road^ of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. A sufficient tax should be levied at once to put the roads in good traveling 
condition. This would be somewhat expensive at first, but the expense would de- 
crease after the roads are put in good condition. 

Our roads are in a moat wretched condition, and will continue soas long as the 
[ffeeent system of working them is continued. I do not think there is a lawful 
road in this coonty, if SO, I have certainly not seen it. There is nothing which 
retards the progress of our State so much as the miserable by-paths (called roads). 

Thoiias B. Uoorb. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. I am not certain whether the public roads of the State should be worked alto- 
gether by money taxation upon property and poll or not, 

4. The public roads of the State should, I think, be worked by a combination 
of ascessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. That the present system of working the public roads is not efficient nor per- 
fect is very plain, but just what plan to suggest I am not prepared to say, yet I 
am somewhat inclined to think that the roads should be worked by a combina- 
tiMt of assessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

W, P. COOPEK. 
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1. The present eyetem of working the public roada in our county hae proved 
efBcient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether bj assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of 
assessments upon labor and taxation upcKO property. 

5. 1 think the beet inetfaod for keeping up the public roads is, to require all males 
between the ages of eighteen and forty ;earB to la; them off and work them. 

J. O. LODWICK. 

1. The present system of working thepubhc roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked alti^ether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and polL 

4. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked by a combination of as- 
aessments upon labor and taxation upon property. , 

5. I would say, let the bandsliable to road duty between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five years work out their poll tax, and then let them be paid the balance of 
the days they work by a tax Ut be collected from the land owners, and the over- 
seer to be paid a little better from the fact that he has all the trouble. 

I would further suggest that there be a county inspector lor the county in con- 
nection with the public bridges, and that he be a good mechanic able to build a 
good bridge, and able to know what a good bridge is, and let him be a man irf 
energy and skill. Jesse BARasB. 

BUTEERFORI). 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. I think that the people would rather pay a tax to keep 
up the roads. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assees- 
menta upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the Slate should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
ation upon property and poll. It would suit the farmers better. 

5. In my county we have a great many men that leave on acconnt of working 
the public roads. I think that to levy a. tax would make everything right and 
better for all. I have heard a great many say that they would rather pay a tax 
than to work the roads. P. H. HOLLAND. 

1, The present system of working the public roads in ourcounty has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by mon«y 
taxation upon property and poU. 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property would probably be better than present syBtem. 

5. If the law were carried out we would have good roads. 
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Tbe overaeere are not etrict enoagh. They fail to vrork more than two days in 
the year, and then only part of days. The supierTisors are not faitbfuL They 
fail to examine roade and tail to report the overeeerB, I think the present ayetem 
would do if carried out according to law. W. H. Harrill. 



1. The present Byst«m of working the publio roads in our county has proved 
efficient and Batisfactory, but some roads need more work than six days in a year, 

3. The public roads of the Stat« should be worked altogether by asseesmentB 
upon labor as at present, but if it is changed, I think the poll should be taxed tot 
that pi]ri>0Be. 

6. The present plan does very well, but I think the roads could be better kept 
up by taxing the polls for that purpose, and hire it done by labor, and have about 
four maeters in each township, and then there would be better work done ou the 
roads. By tb<) present system, the road hands meet and they only work about 
two or three hours a days. Let the magistrates in each township collect its own 
tax and have the roads worked. A. Lee. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, so far as this county is concerned. 

5. As to this county the general sentiments of the people, as far as I can learn,- 
are in favor of the present system of working the roads. 

Uarshall Lee. 

STAIJLY. 

I, The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 

riBcient and satisfactory, as a general rule. Much depends on board supervisors. 

3. The public roads of tbe State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. Tbe public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upion property and poll, as the present system of labor is more easily 
paid than money on poll as taxation. 

4. Tbe public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property, as the property then will be fully 
represented— equal t« labor; and property holders use the roads more than those 
who only pay on the poll. 

6. Think tbe law should be rigidly enforced on overseers and supervisors. I 
am of the opinion that the reports of overseers and supervisors never go to the 
grand jury. I also think a great many overseers are deflcLent in their judgment 
as to how to work a public road. Think each county should employ, at good 
wages, one or niore competent men as overseers in each township, and give them 
entire control of each section of hands, and hold them strictly responsible for 
the condition of the roads in their charge. The cost might be considerable, but 
believe the roads, in a short time, would be greatly improved. 

Wm. D. Kirk. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in ourcountyhas not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. We wish the roads to be worked by taxation on real 
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8, The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assesB-" 
mentH upon labor as at present. 

3. The pubUc roads of the State should bo worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property. 

4. The roads should be worked entirely by taxation upon property. 

5. The public roads of this connty at present are worked by labor. No taxa- 
tion is levied for the working of the roads. We wish them to be worked by real 
estate taxation only. Fred. V. Lilly. 

I. The present srstem of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and Batistactory, 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assess- 
ments upon labor as at present, 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
meuts upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6. I think that the public roads should be worked by taxation throughout the 
Btate. I will be glad to see the time come when this is done. 

J. T, SCASBORO. 
BTOKE8. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our ooun^ has not proved 
eflScient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of theState should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present, 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. 

6. I think it would be difficult to get a general satisfactory method of working 
the public roads. Taxation, I believe, is the best. D. V. Carroll,. 

Register of Deeds. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State shouldnot be worked altogether by assessmenta 
, npoD labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State shouJd be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property. 

6. We believe that the roads should be worked by taxation on property, and 
then those who have no hauling to do would not be compelled to keep up the 
roads. ' F. Fulton. 

SUKH¥, 

1. The preeent system of working the public roads in our county haa^genenilly 
proved efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by a eoC BB - 
ments upon labor as at present. 

4. I think the combination system would give our people more satisfaction than 
the present. 

6. I tbink our public roads should be worked as much as possible by convidB. 
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Our present syfiMm of working public roads would be better if we could get 
out overseers to put more work on the roads, but both overseers and road handa 
look upon the work as labor for which they get no compensation, so the hands 
generally " kill " all the lime thoj can, and the overseer just has enough work 
done to save himself from being indicted. It seems to me, that under the pres- 
ent system the overseers ought to receive some pay, for the time consumed in 
summoning the hands and being responsible for the road. 

I am heartily in sympathy with your labors in gathering information on this 
subject, and hope the result will be better roads. I am not as familiar with this 
subject ae I would like to he, but, before I penned this letter, I talked with some 
of our leading men on the subject and got their views. 

Albert L. Bunkek. 

SWAIN. 

I. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not 

fully proved efficient and satisfactory, but more so than any other system bere- 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property, we think, the best system of working roads in 
our country. 

5. We think the best system for our mountain roads is to levy a small property 
tax, so as to furnish the bands with suitable tools to work with, and also powder 
and fuse. There are a great many rocks in our roads that cannot be moved 
otherwise, I know this to be a fact, for I am one of the members of the board 
of supervisors, and know that there is complaint aloiost every meeting for the 
lack of those things. I am satisfied that a system of this kind would meet with 
the approbation of the majority of the good people of Swain County. 

H. J. Beck. 

TRANSYLVASIA. 

1, The present system of working the public roads in oui county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by afisesamente 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property. 

4. The public roads of the State should not he worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

9. Property owners want taxation on the polL The people want taxation on 
the property. Which is right ? E. 

TYRRELI- 
1, The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory, with some few exceptions. 

5. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 
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8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogetb^ b^ rnxmej tax- 
ation upon property and poll, 

4. The public roada of the State, worked by a combination of asseesmenta upon 
labor and taxation upon property, might be an efficient and aatiafactory method 
If property worked. 

6. I do not know of any other method that would prove more satisfactory than 
the one we now have, although if does seem to me that a better method of beep- 
ing the public roads in good repair would be by a combination of aaseesmenta upon 
labor and taxation upon property and vehicles. We have good roads and but httle 
trouble in getting them worked under the present system. Any propoBition to 
keep up the public roads by taxation will meet wilh a disapproval by the peoide 
of Tyrrell county. W. H. H. Coopke. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. I don't think/the majority of people approve the pres- 
ent syntem. 

2. My opinion is that the present system should not be changed. 

8. The public roada of the State ahould not be worked altogether by mon^ 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roada of the State ahould not be worked by a combination of aasees- 
menta upon labor and taxation upon property, 

5. I think the State should levy a tax sufficient to purchase necessary tools to 
work the public roads; or. in other words, I think the State should furnish tools. 
But I cannot possibly aee wherein the system of labor could l>e made more perfect. 
Certainly the roads are for the general public — for the accommodation of the rich 
and poor, the white and the hlack — and all should keep them up. 

As to levying a tax, it is already, in most of the counties, high enough, and if 
it were not, I cannot aee that the system would be made better, especially in a 
farming section, and as it is now, if any hand prefera not to work, he can pay 
his tax and he is excused. , 

So far as I am able to ascertain, I think those who wish the ayat^m changed to 
the aystem of taxation, are men who own no property, and want tlie property to 
work the roads. E, B. Bbdwime. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The puhUc roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The pubhc roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll, 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property, if laborers are allowed to work out 
their taxes. 

5. I am of the opinion that the present aystem of working the public roads in 
this (Union) county is a very unfair system, I think it would be a better plan to 
have the public roads worked by taxation on all property and polls to be known 
as the Road Tax. Let the county commissioners of each oouAty distribute said 
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tax to die townships in equal proportion, then each township employ an over- 
seer at a ealsTj, and let it be his businesB to emplo; hands and work the roads in 
said township. A. J. Pricb. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county hae not en- 
tirely proved efficient and satisfactory. 

3. The pubUc roads of the State should be worked alt(w:etber by assessments 
upon labor aa at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by ihoney 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of aasess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. Have the present road law enforced. The present system is sufficient, pro- 
dded the law is rigidly enforced. 

Our people are opposed to an increase of taxation for any purpose, especially for 
the purposes you name in this circalar. I speak of the people generally; of course 
there are thoee who favor working the roads by "taxation upon property and 
jtsseesments upon labor," but they are few in oar county. J. H. Dunn. 

WAKB. 

1, The present system of working the public roads in ourcounty has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money tax- 
4ktion upon property and poll in the proportion of ordinary use, and of beneBts 
recdved. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of aasegs- 
mente upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present method isfounded upon thedoctrine of per capita labor; that is 
to say, every able-bodied adult male citizen living within the road district is, in 
•contemplation of law, a "band," and liable to six (6) days' labor per annum upon 
the public roads, under the direction of an " overseer," and at his own expense 
for time and implements, subject to a penalty of five dollars flneand five days im- 
prtsohment and the coat of prosecution for every f aUure to respond to the order 
of the overseer. It is only another name for an exclusive tax upon the poll, and 
involuDtary servitude. In plain terms, it is villanage! 

The man who barely owns the rags upon his back and travels barefoot across 
lots and our woodspaths to his employer's log-hut, which he temporarily calls 
" home," maintains the highways, while the LoPd of the Manor, who keeps forty 
teams and loaded wagons daily upon the road and owns every foot of God's green 
-earth for miles around, furnishes a substitute, or resides within the hmits of a 
oroes-road municipal corporation and contributes absolutely nothing ! 

Ho argument or illustration will add force to the conviction that such a device 
Isarelictof tbehatbarousagesof the Pyramids, the Chinese Wall, the great Irriga- 
Idng Basins of India and the Cyclopean structures of Assyria, erected at a cost. erf 
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millioneof human lives, without reward or recompense. It ia true that we eacri- 
flce no human life to gratify the paaeing whim of Power; but it ratty be observed 
on the other hand of the oppressed peoples of the Cyclopean era, that while they, 
as we, labored under the goadiug spur of the driver and were accounted "hands," 
they were Dot required to furnish their oum tools under severe penalties! 

That reSnement of cruelty had not been invented, and so they were graciously 
permitted to make their bricks without straw. Nevertheless, the priaciple is the 
same, to-wit; the arbitrary oppression of the weak for the soh and exdusive ben- 
efit of the strong. 

It is undeniable that labor should contribute its equitable quota to the mainte- 
nance of the roads, but an equitable ratio can only lie in proportion to the benefit* 
received, and these are far below the constitutional ratio of ordinary tax upon 
property and poll, for labor uses no roads to their detriment, and receives no direct 
benefit of calculable value. Indirectly it prwflts through the land owner, whose 
facilities for easy, cheap and expeditious transportation are greatly improved; bat 
the meichaat in the contiguoue^zempt municipal corporation receives a thousand 
fold the t)enefits of labor by reason of the extended area and increased volume of 
his trade alone. 

Ihavenot, and donot purpose to si^^gest any alternative system of road making, 
further than to remark that of all the so-called systems ever devised among men, 
ours is the most iniquitous, stale and unprofitable; the last visible relict of Feud- 
alism, which ought to be abnlished. When this is accomplished, it will be found 
a simple and easy thing to adopt from the systems approved by centuries of esperi- 
ence. a system adapted to the conditioos of our country, the material of our vici- 
nage and the requirements of our people, without wrong, oppression or inordinate 
expense. Many systems have been tested by ages of experience; the world is full 
of text-books describing their character and value, and the country is not want- 
ing in brains to understand and apply the lessons they teach. 

A. W. Shaffer. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by aaseso- 
meuts upon labor as at present. 

8. The pulilic roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxation 
upon property and poll, it you could device means to collect it on the poll, and 
maintain the present ratio between property and poll — that is three hundred 
dollars in property taxed same as poll— this system will do. 

4. The public roads of t'ie State worked by a combinatioD of assessments upon 
labor and taxation upon property— I have never seen labor that was given or 
assessed, prove satisfactory. Ordinarily five men paid, will do the work that ten 
will who give the same without renumeration. 

5. I think with aid of convict labor and a better enforcement of the present 
law, slightly amended, we could hav6 fair roads. The superintendent of work- 
house should be furnished Che best appliaaces for working roads; overseers should 
be paid one dollar per day and furnished tools, and be required to give bond for 
safekeeping of same and proper working of roads. And instead of requiring 
one dollar per day for failing to work, let it be sixty or seventy -five cents, whiolh 
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will hire more work done than two will do free of pay. I do not aay the present 
way 18 best, but if we keep it, these changes will help its efficieucy. Have fewer 
roads and bridges and better ones, should be the motto. It might alao be advisa- 
ble to have from one to three supervisors who should be held responsible for the 
proper working of roads. Let them inspect the roads not less than three times 
per year, and have entire control of roads and be amenable to law for failure to 
do their duty. Pay them one dollar and fifty cents or two dollars per day for not 
over six or eight days per year. 

These suggestions apply principally to present plan of working roads. If they 
are to be worked by taxation, I think contract system might possibly be best. It 
would require considerable outlay for tools to work roads properly, so no one 
would like t« engage in the business without having enough work to do to pay 
tfaem for fixing for it. This might somewhat interfere with our convict labor, 
unless the county contracted to do the work, which might also bring about the 
difficulty of convict and free labor in contact. Th09, Johns. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not 
entirely proved efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

6. la giving the above answers to questions from you, I have not given my- 
own opinion, because I am a young man of small experience, and I do not con- 
sider the opinion of such a person worth as much as that of older and more 
exjierienced people. I find a large majority of the more intell^ent of my 
acquaintance in favor of the present system. 

If taxes could be collected out of all, I would be in favor of keeping up roads 
in the following manner: First, by levying a pollta^ of not less than one dollar 
or one dollar and fifty cents (because public roads are an advantage to all classes); 
second, by levying a tax on all vehicles — wagons, buggies, carriages, &c. — (because 
it IB presumed that when a man buys a vehicle he intends to ute it, and he ought 
to be willing to aid in repairing the road in the same proportion that he damages- 
it); third, by working convict labor. The roads ought to be divided into long 
sections and an overseer and hands employed for each section, just as railroad 
sections are kept up. There are some who are in favor of keeping up roads by 
taxation, because they don't pay any tax; but I do not think a majority of the- 
white people of Wake County will ever agree to it until some law is passed by 
which poll tax can be collected. E. C. BEODiNctPiELD. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
^cient and satisfactory. 

t, 3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments- 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poU. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. We do not believe the present mode can be made efBcient. It is a failure- 
from the beginning. B. P. Williamson, 

W. O. UpcHCRce. 
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1. The present eyetem of working roads, I think, is very satisfactor; to the 
principal tax-payera. The laborers, eome of them, complain I think without just 

2. I tliink the present syBteni good enough if the taw is properly enforced. 

8. I think the polls should work the roade, ae the burthen of county expenses 
falls principally on tbe land ownara, 

4. I think the labor should work the road as the law now stands. 

G. I think the present system of working th6 roads good enough if the law is 
properly enforced. 

I think the present road law a very good one, and my opinion is, if it is 
changed, it wUl make it a hardship on the owner of land. At present it is worked 
by the polls mostly. The property, as things are at present, have to support the 
poor, w hich is getting to be a considerable items; and aU other expenses oF tJie 
county fall on them. The most of polls go to the schools. I do not care what 
change is made, there is a certain class of people always ready to complain. 

Samuel Bobbitt. 

1. The present system of working the pubhc roads in our county has not proved 
«£8cient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by asseasmentB 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. I think the majority of the people would prefer 
this method. 

4. The public roads of the State worked by a combination of assessments up(»i 
' labor and taxation upon property meets with favor. 

I think I am very well acquaints with the general sentiment of the people of 
this county (Warren), and that a large majority are in favor of the contract 
Myatem. The old method has played out and proved to be inefficient. 

E. B. Hunter, Sk. 

WASHINGTON. 
1. The present system of working the public roads in our county is good if it 
■were properly carried out according to law. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked alti^ether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money tax- 
ation upon property and poll. / 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. We should have a change in appointing road overseers. We should have a. 
road commissioner in every township, whose duty it should be to appoint road 
overseers to supervise the roads and see that they are kept in proper order. They 
should be, if possible, men of business capacity, empowered to control the roada 
and plan for the best waj of keeping them in good order. I have consulted some 
of our enterprising men concerning the roads, and they agree with me. One rea- 
son for keeping up the roada by the present system is that we have plenty people 
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whoharenopropertf, but who have teams. and they are moBt always on the road. 
H there is » change they will help to tear up the road, bat will pay nothing for 
repairing them, therefore I think those who dance should paf the fiddler, or not 
dance, I am for all itnprovements where improvempntB will heneht, but where 
they are derogatory to the interests of the public, I am for letting them alone. 

Ja3. J, WOODI.KT. 

1, The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory. < 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessmentR 
upon labor as at present. ' 

8. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

6, All Bwampe should be kept up by tax on property and poll and the road 
worked as it is. L. M. Phelps. 

WATiCOA. 

1. The present Byst«m of working'the public roads in our county has proved effi- 
cient and satisfactory. We have better roads than formerly, and the people gen- 
eonlly are satisfied. 

2, The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

8. The pubUc roads of the State should not be worked altogether bymoney taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. The majority of road hands pay but little more tax 
than a poll, and it would make it burdensome upon a few, who do not use the 
roads more than the other class. 

. 4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessmKitB npon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. The present road system, when adhered to, I believe to be good and efficient. 
No State within my knowledge has devised a more satisfactory one to everybody. 

There are a few things that occur to me, which might be changed in the road 
law to advantage. First, a justice of the peace should have authority to issue 
papers against delinquents and violators of the road law in his own township. 
Second, the road law needs a good deal of boiling down, some sections seem to be 
contradictory, in regard to who are liable to work on roads, also the width of 
roads is not plain. The law should be so short and simple that every overseer in 
the State could readily comprehend it. 

These are my views, and I have had some experience in the road system , though 
ttiey may widely dififer from others. J. J. Reese. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county baa not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

S. The pubhc roads of the State shonld be worked altogether by money taxation 
njion property and poll. R. 

WATNK. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county does not prove 
efficient and is not satisfactory. 
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2. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by ai 
upon labor as at present. The public [roads should be worked by taxation upon 
labor and property. 

3. The public roads of the State ahould be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon prpperty and poll. The public roads should bo worked by taxation on 
property. 

4. I think the majority of the people would be to have the public roads worked 
by taxation. 

9. The majority of people is against working the public roads as it stands, they 
want money for their labor. Richard Coley. 

1. The present Byst«m of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. As to whether the pubUc roads of the State should be worked altogetlier hy 
assessments upon labor as at present, opinion differs. 

5. As to n'hether the pubUc roads of the State shoul^ be worked altf^ether by 
money taxation upon property and poll, opinion differs. 

4. The public roads of the State should not be worked by a combination of as- 
sessments upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. Hold the overseer to a strict account. B. 



1. The present ByBt«m of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
«£Bcient and satisfactory from the fact that the overseers and other officials have 
not done their duty. 

3. The public roads of the State should be worked alto^ther by assessments 
upon labor, or, at least, let us try it properly and according to law for the next 
two years. 

3. The public r^ads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll, 

5. I feel confident that if the overseers and supervisors of our public roada 

■ would do their duty, as our present law now requires, we would not only have 

good roads, but we would have little trouble in keeping them so. Our greatest 

difficulty in this county has been that after the overseer orders out his hands to 

work on the road, and they meet, as required, but little work is done. 

I would suggest as an amendment to the present law that there be one or two 
general supervisors appointed for each county, with a salary or pay for his ser- 
vices, whose duty it shall be to travel over aU the roads of the county at least 
twice a year, to look after their condition; also, that it shall be his duty to appoint 
the overseers, who must be responsible men(which has not been generaUy the case), 
and, further, that overseers shall have pay for all extra services. For instance: 
twenty cents per hand for eununoning and one dollar per day when on the road, as 
he ia alone held responsible for the condition of the road. I contend that no man 
should be compelled to take upon himself a responsible office or position wherel^ 
he is liable for damages, without remunerationfor his responsibility; and that said 
overseer shall be required to take an oath to work said road as the. law requires 
to the best of his ability, and, under oath, to make reports, as the law requires, 
to the general supervisor, as to the condition of his road and the number of days 
tentrked by each band. 
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It is frequently the case that hands have not the tools neccesary to do good work 
on the roads, and I would suggest that the county furnish each overseer with the 
necessary toots to do the work required on his road, and when said tools are not 
in use on said road, to be in the possession of the overseer, who shall be respon- 
sible for the same. I am in favor of good roads, and am willing to help laake and 
keep them so. I think our present road law would be a good one if enforced, and 
that it is not responsible for the shameful condition our roads are now in. To 
keep up the roads hy taxatian upon property would be a very heavy burden upon 
the tax payers of these mountain counties, and would looi like offering a pre- 
mium for idleness and laziness. E. 8. Blair. 



1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

9. As to whether the public roads of the State should be worked altogether by 
asBeeements upon labor as at present, I do not know any better plan, though that 
is a bad one. 

5. As to whether the public roads of the State should be worked altogether by 
money taxation upon property and poU, I can't tell whether it would do or not. 

6. Enforce the present law on the overseer is one way. It is not often you can 
indict one, and when you do he gets clear before a court and jury when tried. 

C. S. BRAiiWBU. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roads of the State should be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money taxa- 
tion upon property and poll. We are opposed to taxation. 

4. The public roads of the Stat« should not be worked by a combination of as- 
eessmente upon labor and taxation upon property. 

5. I think the present method of working the public roads is the best that can be 
adopted. If the overseers were allowed so much per diem for every day they 
work, it would make the present system more efficient. 

I will remark, the reason I am opposed to taxation is, we have so many worth- 
less men who never pay one cent of tax, and we can manage to get a few days 
work out of them durii^ the year on the public roads so, if the roads are kept up 
by taxation, they will not pay one cent of tax for that purpose; neither do they 
pay any State and county tax, consequently the entire burden of taxation will fall 
upon the property owner. I think nine-tenths of the property owners of Wilson 
county concur with me. A, G. Bbooes, 

Chairman Board Co. Com. 

YADKIN. 

1. Ithink the present system suits the massesof the people better than any system 
you can offer them, though thfe roads are not kept in as good condition as they 
should be. 
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3. The public roads of the State worked altogether bj aeaessmentB upon labor as 
at present would be the mOHt popular with the generality of the people. 

8, The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. I think this would be very unsatisfactory to 
the people. 

S. Theroadsinthiscounty are kept in as good condition asanysectitmlknowof. 
We have pretty fair roada generally, except in winter during long wet seasons 
when they get very muddy. I do not know of any system of working them that 
would be any improrement on the present Bystem, without a considerable ex- 
pense, which if collected from the people in taxes would cause very great disBatis- 
faction, as we already have about all we can stand in taxes. You could find sev- 
eral persons in this county, who would differ with me upon this subject, but I 
think nearly all persons who pay much tax, would be ■very much opposed to any 
system that would tax them to work roads. L. W. JONES. 

1. The present system of working the public roads in our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

2. The public roada of the Stateshouldnot be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State worked altogether by money taxation upon 
property and poll is the best system to my thinking. 

5. If the public roads were worked by taxation upon property direct, it wonld 
be for the better. The present system is certainly the most unsatisfactory one 
that could be devised, and the roads of the county will always remain as they 
are^bad — until the system is changed. Any system would be better, I think, 
than our present one. If there is one thing the county needs above anything 
else, it is good roads. If theconvictsof the State could be kept on the main high- 
ways grading them, &c., it would be better for the State, but by what system 
they should be worked. I have not the time novr to suggest. But let us have it 
better system than present one. P. 8. Eakly. 



1. The present system of working the public roadsin our county has not proved 
efficient and satisfactory. 

5. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by assessments 
upon labor as at present. 

3. The public roads of the State should not be worked altogether by money 
taxation upon property and poll. 

4. The public roads of the State should be worked by a combination of assess- 
ments upon labor and taxation upon property, 

6. The present method may be improved by requiring road hands to work eight 
or ten hours everyday they work, and by making the hands and overseers directly 
responsible to the law, with heavy penalties for failures in duty. 

But I do think the better plan would be by assessments and taxation, and allow 
citizens to pay that tax in labor on the roads under strict overseers. 

W. P. WHrmuQTOM, 
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The following extracts from the road laws of other States have 
been collated, and are given in this chapter. They will doubtless 
furnish valuable ideas on the subject of public roads, which may be 
considered in connection with our own law : 



In Alabama all nwle persons over eighteen years old, and under forty -five, are 
required to work upon public roads, except maimed or disabled persons, who shall 
procure a certificate of disability from some licensed practicing physician. No 
person or hand is required to work any public road, every part of which is distpJit 
more than six miles from his residence; nor to work more than t«n daya in any 
one year, not cowiting the days engaged in working new roads. 

The county commissioners, at their Brat term in every second year, must divide 
the county into a convenient number of road precincts, and must at the same 
time appoint three apportioners for each election precinct, 'which apportioners 
shall forthwith proceed to appoint an overseer to each road precinct; such overseer 
must be between the ages of twenty-one and forty-five years, and the apportionere 
must return a list of overseers appointed by them to the probate ju<^ of their 
county within thirty daya after their appointment, who shall iseue commissions 
as now prescribed by law. Apportioners and overseers hold their offices for two 
years, and at the expiration of their term are entitled, if auch term is served out, 
to a certificate of exemption from road service for the next two years. Vacan- 
cies in the ofiSce of apportioners during their term is fiUed by the probate Judge, 
and vacancies in the office of overseer is filled by the apportioners. 

The judge of probate must, within ten days after the appointment of overseers 
and apportioners, tumisb the sheriff with a copy of the order of appointment, 
and t^iis order must be accompanied with a statement of the overseers to each 
road, a description of each road, with the names and grades of the road assigned 
to each overseer, and also must show the names of the apportioners who have 
charge of the said road. The sheriff must serve this order upon each apportionei 
and Overseer within thirty days after receipt by him. 

The duties of apportioners are, to apportion hands to the several roads among 
the overseers in their precincts, to fix grades of the roads in their jurisdiction, to 
inspect the sante, and to report to the grand jury any dereliction of duty on the 
part of overseers, and to see that defaulters are prosecuted for not working pub- 
lic roads. 

It is the duty of the overseers to call out the hands belonging to them at their 
discretion, and to work them ten days in the year, if that amount of work is nec- 
essary to keep his road in repair, to erect mile posts and sign boards, &c. 

No property owned by any defaulter in not working a public road is exempt 
from execution issued on a judgment founded upon such default. 

Public roads may be from fifteen to thirty feet wide, as allowed by the county 
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ARKANSAS. 

All mate persons betweea the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, who have 
resided in the township in which they are warned to work ten daya previous to the 
time they are warned, ahail be Bubject to work on any public highway within 
the respective townshipe in which they may reside. No person shall be compelled 
to work on public roads more than ten days in any one year, nor more than four 
days at any one time or in any one month. 

If in the opinion of the county courts the public highways in their respective 
counties cannot be kept in a good condition by the lalxir of those liable for road 
duty as the traveling public require, it shall be the duty of said courts at the 
time of levying the county tax in each year, to levy a road tax on all property 
made taxable by the laws of this State, not exceeding one mill on the dollar in 
any one year. 

Collectors of State and county taxes shall collect the road tax so levied in the 
same manner that other taxes are now collected; and if the same be not paid, 
such property shall be sold in the same manner that property is now sold for the 
non-payment of taxes. 

The coUector shall pay into the county treasury the amount of road tax col- 
lected by him, taking the treasurer's receipt for the same as so much money paid 
on account of roads. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep a separate account of all moneys 
received on account of road tax, and at the proper term of the county court, 
annually to present his account for all moneys received and disbursed on account 
of roads for settlement in the same manner as thp other county receipte and 
«xpenditures now are. 

The county courts shall appropriate all moneys collected under this act as road 
tax to the repair and opening of roads in the several road districts in the county 
where the same may have been collected; and to order and direct the overseers 
of each road district wherein the opening and repairing of roads is to be done to 
make the contract for such opening and repairing in such manner as said court 
may direct, and superintend and direct the same, and when the same is done to 
make report thereof under oath and in writing to said court, and when it appears 
that said contract has been faithfully performed, said court shall direct the clerk 
thereof to draw a warrant in favor of the party with whom such contract was 
made on the county treasurer for the amount due oa the contract, wherein the 
treasiirer shall be directed to pay said amount out of the road fund in his hands. 

CAUPORNIA. 

The road law of this State provides: "The board of supervisors of each county 
may annually levy upon each male person over twenty-one and under fifty-five 
• years of age found in each road district an annual poll tax not exceeding threo 
dollars : Provided, that the board of Bupervisors may by ordinance provide that 
any person may work out his road poll tax under such commutation rules as may 
be established by said board of supervisors, and such work to be done under the 
direction of the road overseer.'" The board shall fix the time during which such 
persons shall perform the labor. The full amount of the tax (three dollars) is 
always levied. It is collected in the same manner as poll tax. 
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All public highways Bhall be, sixty feet wide, unless otherwise ordered by the 
county commissiooers. 

Tbe board of county commiBsionera shall divide their counties into suitable road 
districts as in tbeir Judgment shall seem best. In each district so formed there 
shall be elected annually, in the same manner as other district officers, a road 
OTerseer of such district who shall hold his office for one year, or until his succee- 
Bor is qualified, who shall file with the county clerk a sufficient bond approved 
by the board of county commissioners for the faithful performance of his duties 
as such overseer, and to secure payment of any money that he may receive under 
the provisions of this act. 

The board of county commissioners of the respective counties of the State may_ 
levy a property tax for road purposes, which shall not be less than one dollar on 
the one thousand dollars, to be levied and collected in the same manner and at 
the same time as other property taxes arc levied and collected in each year. The 
commissioners shall apportion the fund ao collected among the several road dis- 
tricts of their respective counties, and the same shall be paid out only on the 
order of the board of county commiSBioners; but all property included within 
the limits of incorporated towns and cities shall not be subject to such tax. 

Every able-bodied man between the ages of twenty-one and fifty years shall 
annually pay to the overseer of roads of the district wherein he resides a road 
tar of three dollars, or in lieu of such sum shall labor two days upon tbe public 
roads whenever notified by the overseer; but this provision shall not apply to 
residents of incorporated cities and towns. 

The road overHeers shall keep the county roads and highways of their respective 
districts in repair and in good condition for travel. The road overseer shall notify 
aU persons in his district subject U> road tax between tbe first day of April and 
tbe first day of September in each year to appear at such time and place, and 
with such tools as he may designate. 

Any person subject,to road tan and refusing or neglecting to pay the same and 
failing U^ perform the work in lieu thereof for a period of ten days after being 
notified according to the provisions of the preceeding section, shall bo considered 
delinquent, and the overseer shall proceed to levy upon and sell at public auction 
to tbe highest bidder for cash any property of said delinquent, or so much as 
may be necessary to satisfy said delinquency and costs, upon giving ten days' 
posted notice in three places in his district. 

Where any road tax is unpaid, the road overseer of the district whenever tbe 
same is payable may serve on any debtor of the person owing the same, a written 
notice that such road tax has been demanded and is unpaid, and requiring such 
debtor of the said delinquent to pay such overseer the amount which he owes 
said deliuquRut, or so much thereof as shall be sutBcient to discharge the said 
tax with fifty cents additional for costs of such notice; and every such notice 
may require such debtor to appear before some justice of the peace of tbe county, 
at a day and hour named, to answer said overseer as a garnishee of such delin- 
quent tax payer, and the service of such notice shall have the same effect as the 
service of a garnishee process, and upon the service thereof the person upon 
whom the same is served shall be auihorized to pay to the road o 
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amount of the tax assessed against said delinquent, tt^ether with fifty cents in 
addition thereto, and such payment shall to the extent thereof bar any further 
liability therefor to such delinquent tax payer. If any such debtor upoD wbwn 
notice is made shall fail to pay the overseer serving the same the amount of soch 
tax, or such amount as he shall owe the delinquent, with the fee of fifty cents 
for serving such notice be shall be liable for all costs thereof accruing in said pro- 
ceeding of gamishmcDt. 

If any person required by this act to pay as road tax shall neglect to make such 
payment, or perform the labor in lieu thereof, and the road overseer is unable or 
neglects to collect the same prior to the first day of November in any year, it 
shall be the duty of the overseer of roads to report such delinqueacy to the county 
treasurer of the county, who is hereby authorized and reqoired to collect the 
amount of such delinquency from the delinquent as other taxes are collected, 
and to pay the same over to the overseer of roads of the road district in which 
the same are due and payable. 

The road overseem shall report to the county commiasioners at their regular 
meeting in October in each year a list of aU persons in his district subject to the 
road tax; the names of all persons who have performed the work in lieu thereirf; 
the amount of money collected and paid out by him; from whom received; to 
whom and for what it was paid; the number of days be has been in actual ser- 
vice as road overseer; and the list of delinquents. 

Blach road overseer shall receive as compensation for his services a sum to be 
fixed by the board of county commissioners ^ot exceeding five dollars per day, 
to be paid out of the road fund in the county treasury belonging to the respectlTe 
districts. 



There shall be three commissioners for each road district, any two of whom 
may act, and in case there is only one in a district, that one is invested with all 
the powers of the three until the vacancies are filled. Such commissioners are 
appointed or re-appointed by the ordinary bienniaUy, and whenever necessary, 
to fiU vacancies at any time. 

Those thus appointed are compelled to serve, unless excused by such ordinary, 
who shall receive for such excuse providential cause only. A commissioner may 
resign after two consecutive years' service. As soon as appointed, they shall be 
notified thereof in writing within ten days by the ordinary, and if such appointees 
do not, within ten days after such notice, file their excuse in writing, under oath 
in such ordinary's oiflce, they shall be considered as having accepted. Such com- 
missioners, while in oflice, are exempt from all jury, patrol, militia and other 
road duty. 

It is their duty to appoint, within fifteen days, one or more persons in their re- 
spective districts as overseers of the road, and to apportion the roads and hands 
under their charge at the same time, as equally and fairly as poesibte, and to fur- 
nish the several overseers with a list of the roads and hands under their respec- 
tive charge. 

To exercise a general supervision over their respective districts and the over- 
seers therein and fine them for neglect of duty, and to see that all persons who 
fail to work the road upon which they are summoned are indicted for such failure. 
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Any cominifisioDHr of roads failii^ to do his duty as lequired by law is liable to 
presentment before the grand jury of the county, and upon conviction shall be 
fined not less than fifty nor more than two hundred doUars. 

Pubhc roads are required to be at least thirty feet wide, cleared of all trees, 
stumps, grubs and bushes and of such Umb of trees as may incomn.ode horse- 
men, or carriages: stumps shall be cut as near the surface as possible. 

Ordinaries of the several countiea"with the concurrence of a. majority of the 
road commisaioners may designate such roads as they may deem proper, as second 
class roads, and such roads shall be at least twenty feet wide, and in all other re- 
spects subject to all the conditions of a flrst-clasa road- 
All male inhabitants, white and colored, between the ages of sixteen and fifty, 
are subject to work on the public roads, except ordained ministers of the gospel, 
who are in the regular dischai^ of their ministerial duty, and in charge of one or 
more churches, and all men who have lost one arm or one leg and employees of 
the asylums, &c. 

Boad hands are required to work not more than fifteen days in any one year, 
and not more than five days consecutively unless sudden emergencies require the 
immediate repairing of the roads, causeways or bridges within their respective dis- 
trict. Overseers are required to give at least bne day's notice before the time of 
working roads,' and shall superintend the working on the roads assigned them 
by the commissioners, cause the same to be worked and repaired in the beet pos- 
sible manner, and make a return thereof to the commissioners, in writing within 
five days aft«r each time of working, and report all hands who may be in default 
upon the several roade, and upon failure to report any defaulter shall be fined five 
dollars for each defaulter he so fails to report. 

Every individual liable to road duty, who, being duly sunLEuoned to work, shall 
neglect to obey such summons, and to carry such implement as ordered, or appear- 
ing with or without such implement, neglects or refuses faithfully to work, shall 
be fined not less than one nor more than three dollars for every day he fails to so 
work, or be imprisoned at the discretion of the commissioners. 

If any other instrument than ordinary farming tools are necessary to keep the 
road in repair, the overseer may receive them in exchange for labor of hands or 
may apply to the ordinary who may authorize him to contract for the same and 
pay for them out of the county treasury. 

The county commissioners of roads and overseers, ordinaries, or county judges 
of the several counties in the State are authorized and required to provide for the 
grading of the public roads of their respective counties where said roads are too 
steep, too rough or too boggy for practical use, or the hauhng of ordinary loads, 
by use of the county chaia-gang, or by letting the same out by contract to the 
lowest bidder, or otherwise as they may deem best, and pay for the same out of 
the county treasury out of any funds not otherwise appropriated. 

When any road bridge or causeway shall become suddenly impassable, it is the 
duty of the overseer of said road to call out as many hands as may be necessary 
to immediately repair the same, giving one day's notice to hands, and each hand 
thus called upon for special work, shall he credited with the same against the 
regular work tbat be may be liable for upon said road. 
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The highways of Illiaois are worked by townehips, under the direction of three 
oommiBBioners in each township, elected yearly at township meeting. They are 
required to do the work according to the best known methods of road-making, 
by proper grading and thorough drainage, by tile or otherwise, or by the applica- 
tion of gravel, rock or other material. They may employ a general superintend- 
ent outside of their own number, or they may divide the work, let contracts, 
appoint overseers, employ laborers, or such other agencies as they may deem best; 
but they shall not let any contract or purchase any machinery, tools or materials 
-except as ordered by the township board. 

All pubhc roads are required to be sixty feet wide, except when only two miles 
or less in length, when they may be not less than forty feet wide. In grading 
roads it shall be done so as to leave not less than one-tenth of the width of the 
road on each side for a side-walk, and the space between shall be made a r^^ular 
oval grade, so that the entire space can be used for traveling purposes; and it shall 
be unlawful to drive on the side-walk, and any person so offendii^ shall be fined 
one dollar for each offence. 

The commissioners of each township shall meet on the second Tuesday after 
they are elected, and shall organize a board by electing one of their number pres- 
ident, and the township clerk shall be ex-officio clerk and treasurer of said hoard, 
shall keep a record of the official acts of said board, and, as trealurer, shall have 
charge of all moneys raised for road purposes, and shall pay them out under the 
direction of the commissioners, and shall give ix)nd and receive such compensa- 
tion as shall be allowed by said commissioners. 

At the first meeting of said commissioners they shall make out a list of able- 
bodied men in their town between the ages of twenty-one and fifty years, and 
deliver the same to their treasurer on or before the first Monday in May in each 
year, and assess against each person on said list a sum not less than one, nor more 
than two dollars, as a poll tax, for highway purposes, to be paid to such treasurer 
by the first Monday in June, but this list shall not include persons in corporated 
towns and those exempt from road duty. Those on the said list shall be notified 
of the time and place when'such tax must be paid, and if the tax is not paid by 
the first Monday in June it shall be the duty of the commissioners to bring suit 
for the same before some magistrate of the township, and no property shall be 
exempt from execution in such case. At a meeting of the road commissioners 
immediately before the annual meeting of the county commissioners, they shall 
determine what per cent, of tax shall be levied on the property of the t«wnship 
for road purpose^, which shall not exceed sixty cents on each one hundred dol- 
lars. The said commissioners at their said meeting shall make a certificate of the 
said rate of taxation, and the same shall beidelivered to the township clerk, who 
shall keep the same on file in his office, and certify the said rate t« the county 
clerk, to be incorporated on the tax list of the said township, to be collected as 
other taxes. 

Whenever the road commissioners make a contract for road purposes which 
exceed fifty dollars they shall give ten days' notice of the time and place of letting 
said contract, by notices in at least ton public places in the township. 

Commissioners, when they deem it advisable, may put up and maintain at the 
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etid of a bridge, " Five dollars fine for driving faster than a walk on this bridge." 
and if any petraon shall drive faster than a walk on said bridge he sliall be fined 
five dollars tor eaid offence. 

Commiaaioners shall receive as compensation for their services while engaged 
in road work, upon a sworn statement of t 
and fifty tents for each day so employed. 



Whenever a petition, signed by twenty-five of the legal Toters of a township, 
Eihall be filed with the township clerk, asking to have the propoaition to pay the 
property tax of the township in labor submitted to the voters of said township, 
for any year, it shall be the duty of the aaid clerk to fix a time when said ques- 
tion may be voted upon by the voters of said township, and if the said voters, 
shall vote by a majority to pay said tax in labor, the same shall be done. Every 
able-bodied male inhabitant above the age of twenty-one years, and under the age 
of fifty, shall thereupon be subject to the road duty (except those exempt by law) 
not less than one nor more than three days in ^ach year. The commissioners of 
highways in each township shall annually ascertain how much money must be 
raised for road purposes on real and personal property in their township and assess 
the same, which ahall not exceed forty cents oq the one hundred dollars valuation, 
but the tax collected in incorporated citiea and towns shall be paid over to the 
city or town aulhoiities, to be expended by them as tbey may deem proper. The 
said com miaeioners shall affix to the name of each tax-payer in their township the 
number of days asseaaed againat auch tax-payer for highway labor, and tbey shall 
make a list for each district of said tax-payers, and the amount of labor to be paid 
by each, which shall be filed in the township clerk's office. The commissioners of 
the township shall direct the clerk of the township to make a copy of each list, 
who shall cause the several copies to bedelivered to the respective overseers of the 
several highways of the township. The township clerk shdll, within ten days after 
8 of highways have filed in his office the amount of road tax 
a real and personal property of the township, post a notice on the outer 
door of the house where the town meeting was last held, and two other public 
places in said township, staling the amount of the roiid tax assessed on each one 
hundred dollara worth of property, and that persons interested can pay the same 
in labor on the highways, under the direction of the overseer of highwajs in the 
district where the property is situated. 

The commissioners of highways shall appoint as many overseers of highways 
as there are road diatricta in the townahip, who shall hold office for one year. It 
ahall be the duty of overseers to repair and keep in order the highways in their 
districts; to warn persons from whom labor ia due of Ihe times and places where 
and when the same may be performed. The overseers may contract with persons 
owing poll tax to perform a certain amount of work in satisfaction of the same, 
and when the work is done the overseer shall give such person a receipt for such 
labor performed. Tbey shall collect aJI fines and commutation work, execut« all 
lawful orders of the commissioners of highways, and deUver to the clerk of the 
township, within ten days, after their appointment, a list, aubacribed by such over- ' 
seers, of the names of all inhabitants in their road districts who are liable to work 
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on highwajB. Persons owing highway labor may pay money or furnish a substi- 
tute for the same. 

The acceptance of an excuEe for failure to work the roads, by an overseer shall 
not in any case eiempt the person excused from commuting for or working the 
whole number of days for which he shall have been asseeaed. 

Every overseer of hifthways shall render yearly, under oath, to one of the commis- 
sioners of highways of the township, an account in writinnr, containing the names 
of all persons assessed to work on highways in his district, the names of those 
who have actually worked, and the number of days they have worked: the names 
of those who have been fined and the amount; the names of those who have com- 
muted ; the manner of spending the money received from commutations and finee, 
and the amount of uncollected tax, and the amount of money in hand by virtue 
of his office, which he shall pay over to his successor. Each overseer«hall be 
entitled to one dollar and twenty-five cents per day for his services. 

HARD BOADS. 

. Upon the petition of fifty land-owners who are legal voters of any township, to 
the township clerk, he shall, when giving notice of the time and place of the next 
annual township meeting, give notice that a vote will be taken at paid election for 
or against levying a tax not to exceed one dollar on each one hundred doUara 
assessed valuation of all taxable property ia the township, for the purpose of mak* 
ing gravel, rock, macadamize or other hard roads. Said petition shall 3tat« the 
route of said road or roads, not exceeding two, and the rate per cent., not exceeding 
onedoUar on one hundred dollars worth of property, and the number of years, not 
exceeding five, for which said tax shall be levied. If the majority of all the votes 
cast at such election shall be in favor of said special tax, then it shall be the duty 
of the commissioners of highways of the township to levy the same, and certi^ 
the same to the township clerk, who shall certify the amount voted to the county 
clerk, who shall cause the same to be extended on to the tax books for the current 
year. 

INDIANA. 

The road law in the State of Indiana as to construction and repairs is as follows: 
At the township election on the tirst Monday in April of every alternate year, 
there shall be elected a superintendent of roade in each township throughout the 
State, who shall hold his ofUce for two years and until his successor is duly elect- 
ed and qualified, whose duty it shall be to takechargeof and superintend the con- 
struction and repairs of all roads within his respective township, and cause the 
same to be kept in as good repair as the prudent use of the means in his hands 
will permit. He shall execute all orders of the board of commissioners of his 
county for opening, changing.locating, vacating any road or highway in his town- 
ship. He shall have control of all funde of the township for road, h%bway or 
bridge purposes. He shall see that all the roads, highways and bridges ore of th« 
width required by law. He shall give bond for double the probable amount of 
funds that will come into his hands, (such bond to be approved by the board of 
county commissionerB), and take an oath when first assuming the duties of his 

The township superintendent shall each year appoint one road-maeter, or over- 
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seer, in fais townsnip, and maj appoint ae'manj others as he may deem necessaiy 
for the judicious performance of the work and expenditure of the road funds 
within the time provided by law; and such road-maater shall take an oath for the 
faithful performance of his duties, and give bond with security, to be approved bj 
such superintendent, conditioned for the faithful discharge of his duties in a sum 
not less than two hundred dollars, which bond shall be deposited with the township 
superintendent. 

It is the duty of such road-masterst under the direction of the superintendent, 
to employ laborers, mechanics, and teams at specified wages, such as is usual in 
the township for such class of work. For payment of his liands, he shall give an 
order on the township superintendent, which order, with the endorsement of the 
person to whom issued shall be a sufBcient voucher for the said superintendent in 
his annu{il settlement with the board of county commissioners. 

The road-master shall receive for his services such sum ae may be agreed upon 
not to exceed one dollar and fifty cents per day for each day employed, counting 
ten hours for a day's work. He is under the immediate direction of the superin- 
tendent, and may be removed by him at any time for good cause. 

The superintendent is required to make a full and complete settlement with the 
county commissioners annually, showing amount ot money received and from 
what source received, amount of disbursemente and produce receipts and vouch- 
ers for all disbursemeute, to the satisfaction of the board. 

The board of county commissioners shall allow superintendents two dollars per 
day for each day employed as superintendent of highways, as shown by his sworn 
account for the same, and at the expiration of his term ot office shall make out a 
complete schedule of the property belonging to his ofBce and appertaining to his 
office and turn the same over to his successor, which schedule shall also be re- 
corded in the records of the township. 

The township trustee shall with the concurrence of the board of county commis- 
sioners of his county, in the month of June in each year assess a poll tax for 
highway purposes to be known as commutation road tax, of two dollars upon 
every able-bodied man resident of the township, who is over the age of twenty- 
one and under fifty years, except idiots, insane, deaf and blind persons, and such 
others as may be physically unable to work, and shall also levy a road tax of not 
exceeding twenty-five cents on the hundred dollars valuation of the real and per- 
sonal property in hia township liable to pay State taxes. The trustee ahall report 
the same to the county auditor who shall enter the same on the proper tax dupli- 
cate in a separate column ; and the county treasurer shall collect the same as other 
taxes are collected, and turn the same over to the superintendent of roads upon 
warrant of the county auditor. 

The township superintendent shall, in the months of April, May and June of 
each year, first put all the highways of his township in good ordinary repair, and, 
then,"with such other means as may be in his hands, proceed to do work denom- 
inated "extraordinary" upon some portions of the highways of his township 
which are mostly traveled, and, by judicious ditehing, draining, grading, build- 
ing culverts, bridges, &q., and by such other means as may seem to him practical, 
to construct a road with a smooth surface, of not less than eighteen feet wide, 
and when the material can be conveniently had may cover seven feet of the width 
with sand gravel or any other substance as will make a hard road, and shall ex- 
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pend all the available means in his hands on such work by the fifteenth day of 
November of each year. 

In determining upon the amount and character of such extraordinary work 
which shall be first done on any highway or part thereof, the superintendent skaU 
take into consideration its importance to the traveling public and its convenience 
to stone, gravel or other materials to be used in its construction. And whenever 
citizens of any highway or any part thereof of pubhc ioiportance shall agree to 
donate work and material for properly ditching, draining, grading and improv- 
ing such highway, the superintendent shall contribute and perform w<H:k there- 
on equal to that furnished by such citizens whenever the means in his hand^ will 
permit. 

The township superintendent may let out by contract any portion of the ezti«' 
ordinary work to be done where the probable cost shall exceed twenty^five dollan. 

Persons liable for road poll tax or property tax may work out such portions of 
same as the superintendent may be able to use in work, provided, that the person 
owing tax shaU apply to the superintendent to do such work, and will do the 
same at such time and place as the superintendent may direct. 

The superintendent shall, as nearly as possible, distribute the work on roads 
equally in all parts of hia township. All complaints of the citizens of hia town- 
ship, as to failure of superintendent to discharge his duty shall be made to the 
board of county commissioners, from whose decision there shall be no appeaL 

IOWA. 

The road law of Iowa requires that the public roads shall be worked by town- 
ships, and in each township there shall be a board of trustees, which corresponds 
to our board of supervisors of roads, a township clerk, and supervisors of roads, 
whose duties are similar to the overseers of roads in this Stat«. 

The trustees meet on the first Monday in April aud October. At the April 
meeting they determine the amouot of tax on property, real and personal, which 
is to be levied tiiat year for keeping in order the highways, bridges, sign boards, 
tools, &c., which shall not be less than one nor more than Ave mills on the dollar 
on the amount of township assessment for that year: they also determine how 
much of the property tax may be paid in labor, and how much shall be allowed 
for a day's work done by a man, and by a man and team. In addition to the 
property tax, all able-bodied male residents of a township between the ages of 
twenty-one and forty-five, are required to perform two days' labor upon the high- 
ways between the first day of April and September in each year as a poll tax, and 
those subject to this poll tax are required to furnish such tools, implements and 
teamsastbesupervieormaydesiguaCe. and for such two days' work performed, the 
superviior shall give to the person performing the work a certificate that he has 
performed the work required as a poll tax, and the same shall exempt said person 
from performing two days' work in that or any other township for tbat year upon 
the public highways as a poll tax. The supervisor shall give any person who 
may perform labor in payment of his highway tax, a receipt showing the amount 
of money earned by such labor, which shall be received as payment of said tax 
to the amount specified in the receipt. The supervisor shall receive such com- 
pensation as the township trustees shall determine, and be shall perform the- 
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same amount of labor which is required as a poll tax, which shall be deducted 
from his compeneation. The supervisor is required, to report to the township 
clerk oa the first Mondays in April and October the names of all persons in his 
township reqifired to perform labor on the public highways, and the amount per- 
formed by each, the names of those against whom suits have been brought bj 
him for non-payment of (ax, the number of days he has been faithfully employed 
in the discharge of bis duty, the condition of the highways in his district, and 
such other items and suggestions as said supervisor may wish to make, which 
report shall be signed and sworn to by said supervisor and filed by the township- 
clerk; when it appears from said report that any person haa failed to perform 
the two days' labor required, or any part thereof, and that said supervisor has not 
collected the amount which should be collected in case of such failure, the said 
clerk shall certify the same to the county treasurer, and the said amount shall 
he entered on the proper tax list to he collected as a tax against the property of 
the 'delinquent. Whenever extraordinary damage is caused to a road or bridge, 
the supervisor of the district may call out any or all of the able-bodied men of said 
district, but not more than two days at any one time without their consent, and 
the persons so called out shall be entitled to receive a certificate from said super- 
visor certifying the number of days' labor performed, which certificate shall h» 
received in payment for highway tax for that or any succeeding year, at the rate 
established in that year, which shall be stated in the certificate. 

When any able-bodied man duly summoned to work upon the public roads 
fails to appear and work as required, or to send some satisfactory excuse, or to 
pay the value of the same in money, he shall be liable to a fine of ton dollars, to 
be recoved by suit before any justice of the peace in the name of said supervisor, 
which shall be applied to the highway fund in the district from which collected. 
The supervisors are required to meet the township trustees at their meeting in 
Octolier in each year, at which time there shall be a full settlement of all high- 
way work done in the township for that year. Should there be no money to the 
credit ot the township on the Anal settleoteut of the supervisors with the trustees, 
said trustees shall order the township clerk to iaane orders for the amounts due. 
The orders so issued shall be numbered and received as money in the payment of 
the highway tax in the district for which issued. 

The township trustees at their meeting in October shall divide their townships- 
into such number of districts as they may deem necessary and convenient, and 
set apart the portion of money which shall be expended in each district, and also- 
the number of hands which are apportioned to each district by reason of poll tax. 

The township clerk is required to furnish to the supervisoi-s, to be by them 
transferred to their successors in office, a map of the public roads he if required 
to superintend. The township clerk is paid such compensation as is determined 
by the township trustees. The township clerk is also required to give bond, con- 
ditioned as the bonds of county odBcers, to preserve and keep in repair the tools- 
and machinery of the township. He shall, allow the supervisors to have thetik 
lor use upon the public roads- 

All highways established are required to be sixty-six feet wide, unless other- 
wise directed, but the township trustees may fix a different width, not less thatk 
forty feet. 
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MAINE. 
The taxes for highway purposes in Maine are raised altogethc^r by a money tax, 
as other taxes, which ia allowed to be discharged by work upon the public roads 
at a rate of compensation fixed by the township authorities. A list is given to 
each supervisor on or before the 10th day of May in each year, with the amount 
of tax assessed against each person in the district assigned to said supervisor; and 
he shall give written notice to each person on his list of the amount of his tax, 
and the times and places where the said amount may be worked out, and the 
kind of work to be done by him, and tlie rata of compensation therefor. The 
tax may also be paid to the supervisor in money, who shall expend it faithfully 
in repairing the highways. These supervisors are required to make a report of 
those who have not paid their road taxes in each rear, and the amount shall be 
assessed against them for the next year. 



The roads in this State are opened, improved and maintained by the labor of 
the inhabitants reaiding in, and by assessments upon the property situated within 
the several townships. The roads are under the immediate care of a commis- 
sioner of highways for each townsliip, andeach particular road or part of road 
is in charge of au overseer, who is elected by the people. Every male inhabitant, 
except those exempt by law, above the age of twenty-one and under fifty years, 
shall be liable for one day's work upon the highways each year on account of his 
poll. And in addition, the commissioner of highways of each township shall 
render to the township board of trustees, at the annual meeting in each year, an 
account, in writing, stating the amount of labor and monev expended upon the 
roads the past year; the improvements made, and present condiliou of roads; and 
an estimate of the amount of highway tax which, in his judgment, should be 
assessed upon the taxable property of the township for the next ensuing year. 
Said tax shall not exceed one-half day's labor, nor be less than one-tenth day's 
labor upon each one hundred dollars' valuation of taxable property of the town- 
ship for the current year. He shall also render an estimate of the improvemente 
necessary to be made in the highways and bridges during the year, and the 
amount of money lax that should be levied for that purpose beyond what the 
estimated highway labor will accomplish, not exceeding lifty cents upon each 
one hundred dollars of valuation, according to the assessment roll for the last 
preceding year. In townships where the aggregate tax valuation is less than fif^ 
thousand dollars, this money levy shall not exceed two hundred and fifty dollars. 
This estimate is submitted to the voters of the township at the annual election 
for overseers of highways, and the voters shall vote upon and determine the rate 
■ ol labor assessment and the money assessment; but if the electors neglect or 
refuse to vote any levy of highway labor and money tax, then the township board 
may levy such amount of labor and money tax as they may deem necessary for 
the improvement of bridges and roads, not to exceed the amount specified above. 
The road tax is assessed upon all real and personal property in the township of 
residents and non-residents, and is collected at the same time and in the same 
manner as taxes for general purposes. The money so collected is paid to the 
treasurer of the township and by him paid out upon warrant of the township 
board and clerk. 
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Every overseer of roads shall cause the highway labor assessed within his dis- 
trict against persons residing in this township, or represented therein by an 
agent, t« be collected, either by labor or commutation, before the first day of 
August in each year. But the overseer may. in his discretion, reserve not exceed- 
ing one-eigfatb of the amount, to be applied to repairs of the roads at a later 
period. 

It shall be the duty of the overseers to give at least twenty-four hours' notice 
to all persons aesessed to work on the highways in his district, and residing in 
his township, of the time and place where they are to appear for the purpose of 
working said roads, and wliat implement they shall bring. He shall also notify 
the owner or agent of any non-resident lands within his district, of the number 
of days assessed upon such lands, and of the time and place where the labor is 
to be performed, which notice shall be given at least five days previous to the 
time appointed. 

Every person liable to work on the highways, shall work the whole number of 
days that he shall have been assessed, unless he shall elect to commute the same 
or some part thereof, at the rate of one dollar per day for each day assessed, 
which shall be paid to the overseer at the time and place where he is required to 
appear for work. All money so paid to the overseer shall be expended by him in 
the purchase of implements, or in constructing or repairing roads and bridges in 
his district. No overseer shall be allowed to commute for any portion of the 
time for which he is assessed, unless his tax shall exceed the number of days nec- 
essary for the faithful and efficient supervision by him of the highway work 
within his district, in which case he may commute for the excess. 

Every person who has been assessed to work on the highways, who has been 
duly notified, who shall npt commute, and who shall refuse or neglect, without 
good cause, to appear in obedience to such notice, shall, for every day's refusal 
or negligence, pay the sum of one dollar: and if such person w^as required to fur- 
nish team or implements, he shall pay three dollars and fifty cents for each day, 
to be recovered by suit by the overseer before any Justice of the peace. 

Every person asseesed to work on the highways may work in person or by sub- 
stitute, and the person working shall actually work eight hours per day. 

The qualified electors of any township may, hy a majority vole of those voting, 
determine that the hij^hway tax shall be assessed entirely on a money basis, and 
paid in money instead of work, as provided above. 



The public highways of Missouri are opened, and maintained in part of the State 
by the county and the other part hy township organizations, but in either case 
under the supervision of the county courts, to which all petitions for new roads 
change of roads, &c., have to be made. 

That law requires that all public roads shall be not less than thirty nor more 
Ulan sixty feet wide to be determined by the county courts from time to time, 
according to the utility and necessity of such road. 

The roads are required to be cleared of trees and limbs of trees which may in- 
commode horsemen and carriages, and aU stumps in any public road shall be 
grubbed or cut below the surface of the grouitd and wet ground and small water- 
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conrses ehall be oauBewajed or bridged in auch maDiier as to enable horsemen 
and carriages to pass safely over the same. 

In each county there shall be a county surveyor, who shall be ex-ojffUno road 
commissioner, and shall receive such compensation for his services as may be pre- 
scribed by the county court, not exceeding three dollars for each day that he may 
be actually employed, And such allowance for his actual expenses while traveling 
on business for the county, as the court may deem just and proper, and fifty cents 
for every plot he may make. And he shall not receive compensation as county 
surveyor for the time he is actually employed as commissioner of roads and 
bridges. Said commissioner shall be paid out of the county treasury. 

The several county courts are required to divide the counties into road districts, 
.and at the February term of the court in each year appoint an overseer in each 
district, who shall be a resident tax-payet of the district. It shall be the duty 
of the road overseer to keep the roads in his district ia good condition according 
to the provisions of law, and the county court at said February term of the court 
shall designate by order the number of days each person liable to work on public 
roads shall work, which shall not be less than one nor more than four days in 
each year, except in opening new roads. In cases of opening new roads, the over- 
seer shall have power to call out all the bauds in the district subject to pay road 
tax, and work the same in proportion to the amount of road tax they are required 
to pay in the district. 

The clerk of the court shall within ten days after the appointments have been 
made, certify to the sheriS the names of the persons appointed to serve as over- 
seers, and the sheriff shall serve the order of appointment in like manner as ordi- 
nary summons are served, and shall make return thereof to the clerk, who shall 
file the same among the papers of the office. 

Any person having served as overseer for the term of twelve months, shall not 
be compelled to serve as overseer again within two years thereafter. 

All able-bodied male inhabitants, between the ages of twenty-one and fifty 
years, having resided in the district one month, shall be subject to work on the 
public roads, but no person shall be required to work on more than one road divi- 
sion in any one year, except in opening new roads. Persons subject to work on 
thepubhc roads shall have right at their option to pay the same in worker money 
upon their proper road divisions, at such rate as the county court may fix not ex- 
ceeding one dollar per day per hand, and not exceeding two dollars per day for 
team and driver. 

The overseers of the several road districts shall notify each resident poll tax- 
payer in their respective districts when he warns him out to work, of the amount 
of road work done, and give the said poll tax-payer an opportunity to pay the 
same in money or labor. And any overseer failing to notify any resident of the 
district who is liable to work the roads, when and where he may pay the same in 
labor or money shall be liable on his bond for the amount of money due. 

The county courts of the several counties shall, at the May term thereof , in each 
year, levy upon real and personal property made taxable by law, a tax of not leas 
than five nor more than twenty cents on the hundred dollars, which levy shall be 
collected as other State and county taxes, and the amount of money collected as 
road tax shall be paid by the collector into thecounty treasury as other revenue, 
and the county treasurer shall place the same to the credit of the road district 
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from which said taxes were collected, and sfaall pay the eaiae to the overseer of 
said district on the warrant of the county court, and the amount, when so re- 
ceived, shall be used and expended by the overseer in purchasing the necessary 
tools with which to work the roads in tiis district, and for purchasing the neces- 
sary materials for building bridges, culverts, &c. Overseers of roads shall give 
hond in such sum as the court may require to be filed with the clerk of the court. 

Any overseer wilfully failing or neglecting to keep the road in repair or fail to 
do his duty in all respects, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined in a sum not lees than five nor more tiian twenty dollars, 
to be recovered before any justice of the peace. 

Id addition to the system of working the public roads set forth above, any 
township where the majority of the voters therein shaU so determine at an elec- 
tion to be held for the purpose, a special township road tax shall be levied and 
collect«d as other taxes, and shall be used in the maintenance of the public roads. 

BONNESOTA. 

The road law of this State is as* follows: 

Every male inhabitant being almve the age of twenty-one years and under the 
age of fifty, excepting paupers, idiots, Junatics and such others as are exempt by 
law, Eliall be assessed not less than one day nor more than four days in each year. 
Supervisors shall assess a road tax on all real estate and personal property liable 
to taxation of the township to any amount they may deem necessary, not exceed- 
ing one dollar on each one hundred dollars of value, as valued on the assessment 
roll of the preceding year. They shall alBx the name of each person named in 
the list so furnished by the overseer, the number of days assessed to each person, 
for highway labor, and also a description of each tract of land and the name of 
the owner, if known, with the valuation thereof, as taken from the assessment 
roll of the previous year, and the amount of road tax assessed thereon in a sepa- 
rate column, the list so prepared shall be signed by the supervisor and deposited 
with the town clerk, to be filed in his office. 

E^h township is divided into road districts at the annual township meeting, 
and an overseer elected to superintend the working out of the tax or labor. The 
tax can all he worked out in labor or paid in money. Tax assessed on the real 
estate and personal property, if not paid or worked, is returned delinquent, and 
becomes a lien on the real estate, and when collected belongs to the road fund in 
the proper district. 

These road districts are small enough, so the overseer can expend the money or 
labor quickly and judiciously. 

About two-thirds of the tax and labor is expended in June, when it is dry, and 
the balance when the roads need repairing, or in the fall. 

Our roads are laid out and opened by the township boards upon petition of free- 
holders. After petition is filed, notice is given of hearing petitioners' reasons ^or 
and against. If petition is granted, the township board makes an order opening, 
laying out or altering, as the case may be. These orders are carried out by the 
n the district or districts through which the road passes. 
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The roads in this State are divided into three claeses—State, county and town- 
Bhip roads, A State road is a road running into or through one or more counties; 
ie eetabUshed upon petition of citizens, free-holders, living along proposed route; 
width not more than eixtj feet, nor less than fort;. 

County roads shall be not less than thirty feet, nor more than sixty. Expense 
of laying out county and State roads to be paid out of county treasury as other 
county expenses. 

Township roads are reijuired to be at least sixteen feet wide, the width to be 
determined by viewers provided for the purpose. A township road is the road 
from one county road to another, or to a State road, or from any mill, church or 
residence to any public or county road, established upon petition of any citizen, 
if, after examination by tnisteee of township, it is approved as a township road. 
Township roads are under the direction of a supervisor of roads for the township, 
who has direction of the labor to be performed upon the roads of his district. 
Every ahle-bodied male citizen between the ages of twenty-one and fifty-five are 
required to do road work — (except members of the State Guard)— two days in 
each year, or pay in lieu thereof three dollars annually. Said money to be col- 
lected by the supervisor and appUed by him to the improvement of the road. 

The township trustees may levy an additional tax for road purposes, if they 
deem necessary, not to exceed three mills on the dollar, except by majority vote 
of the electors of the township, in which case the tax may be increased to an 
amount deemed necessary for the purposes of esteblishing or bettering any road. 
This tax may be discharged by performing labor on the road, in the discretion of 
the supervisor. 

At any time during the year, in case any public highway is damaged or 
obstructed by storm or otherwise, the supervisor may caU upon and require addi- 
tional labor from those liable to work or pay tax on said road; and in case they 
have worked already two days in said year and dischai^ed their road tax, they 
shall be credited with such additional work upon the labor or tax of the next 
succeeding year. 

WISCONSIN. 

The supervisors of the several townships in the State have the care and super- 
vision of the highways and bridges thereon, and shall give directions for repairing 
the same, removing obstructions, &c., and to cause all roads used as public high- 
ways to be recorded in the township clerk'sofflce. They shall divide their respect- 
ive townships into so many road districts as they shall judge convenient, and speC' 
ify every such division in writing, under their hands and seal, to be recorded in 
the office of the township clerk, and shall assign to each of said road districts 
such of the inhabitants liable to pay taxes on highways asthey may think prop^, 
having regard to the nearness of residence as much as practicable. 

The supervisors of each township shall assess the highway taxes in their respect- 
ive townships in each year as provided by law, and to see that the overseers of 
roads perform their duty. 

The overseers of roads in each district are elected at the annual township meet- 
ii^, but in case of failure to elect an overseer of highways in any road district. 
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Of if &ay person choeen to that office ebalt refuse to serve, or if hi) olIic« shall 
become vacant, the township supervisors shall, b^ warrant under their hands, 
appoint Bome other person, who shall have the same powers, perform the same 
, duties and be liable to the same penalties as overseers chosen at a township 
meeting. 

Overseers ehal) give bond if supervisors so require, conditioned upon the proper 
performance of his duties as overseer and the proper application of all money 
that maj come into his hands by virtue of said office, as provided by law. 

It is the duty of overseers of highways to repair and keep in order the high- 
ways within the sevei'al districts for which they shall have been elected, or 
appointed. To notify all persons assessed to pay highway taxes, of the time 
wlien and place where labor will be received in payment for such taxes. To col- 
lect all highway taxes as required by law, and to execute all lawful orders of the 
supervisors, ajid they may be fined or removed from oStce by the township super- 
visors for neglect or failure to perform their duties according to law, and some 
other person shall be by them appointed to till the vacancy caused by such re- 
moval, and the supervisors shall forthwith prosecute any overseer in their town- 
ship for the recovery of any fine, if not paid within t«n days after such flne is 
imposed. 

Any overaeer of highways may provide such tools and implements that may be 
needed in working the public roads, such as plows, scraper, &c., and pay for same 
out of highway taxes by faim collected. 

The overseer is required within fifteen days after his election or appointment 
to deliver to the township clerk a full list of all inhabitants in his road district who 
are liable to pay highway tax, and the clerk shall deliver said list to the Supervi- 
sors, who shall on or before the second Monday in May meet and assess the high- 
way tAx in their respective township for the ensuing year, and for that purpose 
they shall make out separate lists for each road district in such township, which 
list shall contain a statement of the names of all persons liable to pay a highway 
poll tax in such district. 

The names of each person assessed for personal property , and the total amount 
of each such assessment set opposite thereto. 

A description of all lots or parcels of land assessed with valuation of each. 

In making and maintaining and repairing the public roads of the State, every 
male inhabitant over twenty-one years and under fifty, excepting disabled sol- 
diers, paupers, idiots and lunatics, shall be assessed to pay a poll tax of one dollar 
and fifty cepts. And the residue of highway taxes, to an amount of not less than 
one nor more than seven mills on the dollar, shall be assessed on the valuation of 
real and personal property in each district, to be collected by the overseer of the 
district. 

Whenever the amount of highway taxes herein allowed to be levied, shall prove 
inefficient for keeping the roads of any district in repair, the overseer shall, upon 
an application in writing signed by two-thirds of the inhabitants liable to pay 
highway tazee in such district, make another assessment on the taxable property of 
the district not exceeding the rate of seven mills to the dollar on the valuation of 
the same, as fixed by the supervisors in the tax list for such district, and the taxes 
so nnnoopod by an overseer shall be collect«d and expended in hke manner as high- 
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way taxes assesaed by the aupervieors are required to be collected and expended. 

TaieH thus aeseesed and collected shall be paid over te> tbe township treaaurer 
(or county treasurer) and by him paid out for road work in the district from which 
it is collected , upon order of the overseer, signed by the chairman of the board of 
supervisors of the township. 

Overseers of highways shall cause at least two-thirds of the amount of highway 
taxes in his district to be collected and expended on road work as the law re- 
quires before the first day of July in each year, and the residue by such time aa 
the superviftorB may direct. 

Every overseer of highways shall give at least three days' notice to each person 



SYNOPSIS OF THE GENERAL ROAD LAW OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Section 3014. All roads and ferries that have been laid out or appointed by vir- 
tue of any act of assembly, or any order of court, are public roads and ferries; 
and the justices of the peace in each township shall have thb supervision and 
control of the public roads in their respective townships. They shall constitute 
the "Bc»rd of Supervisors of Public Roads" of such township, and under that 
name, for the purposes aforesaid, they are incorporated the " Board of Supervi- 
sors of Public Boads," and the board of county commissioners, as hereafter in 
this chapter set forlh. shall have full power and authority within their respect- 
ive counties to appoint and settle ferries; to order the laying out of public roads 
where necessary; to appoint where bridges shall be made; to discontinue such 
roads and ferries as shall be found useless; and to alter roads so as to make them 

Sec. StilS. The said board of supervisors shall meet at some place in their res- 
pective townships to be agreed upon by themselves, or in the absence of such 
agreement, to be named by their chairman, on the first Saturday of February and 
August, for tbe purpose of consulting on the suliject of the condition of the rt^s 
in their township. They shall once in each year, during the week of their meet- 
ing in August, go over and personally examine all the roads in their township. 
Thej shall annually at their meeting in February elect some one of their number 
chairman : Provided, that no supervisor shall receive any compensation for bis 
services as supervisor of public raads. 

Hec, 3416. -The saidboard of supervisors shaU annually at the meeting in August 
divide the roads of their townships into sections and appoint overseers for said 
sections at said meeting. They shafi at the same time allot the hands to said over- 
seers, and shall also designate the boimdaries or points to which each resident 
shall be liable to work oa said section, and shall within five days after such meet- 
ing certify to each overseer written notice of his appointment, with a list of the 
hands assigned to his section. Such overseer shall serve, and be liable as such 
for neglect of duty, until he f^hall be relieved by the board, which shall be done 
only upon his showing that his road is in good condition as prescribed by law. 
The overseer may resign after the expiration of twelve months, provided his road 
shall be in good repair, and shall not without his consent be again appointed over- 
seer until after the expiration of two years from the date of his resignation. 

Sec. 3017. All able-bodied male persons between the ages of eighteen years and 
forty-five years shall be required under the provisions of this chapter to work on 
the public roads, except the members of the board of supervisors of pubUc roads, 
but no person shall be compelled to work more than six days in any year, except 
in case of damage resulting from a storm : Provided, that ten days instead of 
six days be the limit as to the counties west of the Blue Ridge. 
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Sec. 20 1 B. No person between the ageB preecribed shall be exempted from work- 
ing upon the public roads, except b? the general asaembly, or by the board of 
aupervieors of the township, on account of personal infinnity; of which the said 
board shall be the eole judge. 

Sec. 2019. The overseer of the road ahall, as often as the road ehall require, sub- 
ject to the limitation in the preceding section, summon the hands of his section 
to work on the road, but the said hands shall not be required to work continu- 

Lsly for a longer time at any one time than two days, and at least fifteen days 

all ir ■ ■ ■ " .... ... 



ehall intervene between workings, except in case of special damage to the road 
resulting from a storm. The notice shall be at least three days before the day 
named for the work, and shall state the hour and the place for the meeting of the 
hands, and what implement the hand shall bring with him. Every person liable 
to work on the road who has been bo summoned ehall appear at tbe time and 
place named, and with the implement directed, and shall work on the road under 
the direction of tbe overseer, not leas than seven hours nor a longer time than ten 



hours in any one day. Any person summoned as aforesaid who shall, by twelve 
' ' k of me day preceding tbe one appointed for work on the road, pay to tl 
domr, shall be relieved frwn working on the road for oi 



day. The money thus collected by the overseer shall be by him applied c 
working and repairing of the road : Provided, further, that any person who shall 
furnish one able-hodi^ hand as a substitute, with the implement directed, shall 
be held to have complied with this chapter. 

When an overseer shall not be able to personaUy notify the bands three days 
before the day appointed for working the road, he shall leave at the house of each 
band a written summons, specif ving the day on wbich they are required to attend, 
the place of the road to be worked, and the kind of tools to be brought or used; 
and the said written summons, left as aforesaid, shall be deemed sufficient notice 



to the hands required to be notified; and all penalties recovered by an overseer, 
for default of working on the road, shall be applied by him to the repair of the 
road of which he is, or may have lieen overseer. 

Sec. 2020. Any person liable to work on the road who shall fail to attend and 
work as hereinbefore provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and fined not 
leas than two doUars nor more than five dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding five 
days, and if any defendant shall be unable to discharge the judgment and costs 
t^t may be recovered against him; the costs shall be paid by the county. 

Sec. 2021. Every overst«r shall at each and every meeting of tbe board of super- 
visors of his township make a written report to them on oath of tbe present con- 
didou of his road, of tbe number of days worked on his section since last meet- 
ing, of the number of bands who attended and worked each day, of the nutnber 
and names of hands who failed to attend and work; whether or not they were 
legally summoned, and whether or not they paid the one dollar bb provided. Upon 
th^ report, if it sliall appear that any of the hands, after being l^^aUy summoned, 
have failed to attend and work on said road, and that they did not pay the one 
dollar, then it shall be the duty of the said supervisors, or anjr one of them, to 
issue a warrant for the arrest of any such hand, and shall put him upon trial for 
the offence. 

Sec. 2022. Tbe naid overseers shall at the meeting of the supervisors in August 
make a report of all moneys collected by them from pai ties excused from work on 
the road for the precedinK year, with a statement as to how the same was expended. 
If any overseer shall fail to discharge any one of the duties imposed by this chap- 
ter, he sliall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction shall be fined seven 
dollars, and in default of payment of fine and cost be imprisoned not exceeding 
five days. In case of failure of any overseer to make any report to the board of 
supervisors of public roads of his township, as provided in this chapter, it shall 
be the duty of the chairman of such board, immediately upon such failure, to 
make a sworn stntoment of the fact before some justice of tbe peace of an adjoin- 
ing township, who shall immediately issue his warrant for the arrest of the said 
overseer, and proceed to try him for the offence. 

Ssc. 202St. The board of supervisors shall have a right to lay out and discontinue 
cartways, and the board of commissioners of the county only shall have the right 
to lay out, establish, construct and discontinue public roails. 

Sbc. 2024. The board of supervisors shall annually make report to the first term 
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of the superior court of their county after the first Monday in August of the con- 
dition of the roads of their township, and it any board of supet'tsors shall faU 
to malie said report or to discharge any other duty impoaed by this chapter, they 
shall be guiUy of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be fined or im- 
prisoned, or both, in the discretion of the court, and the indictment may be either 
against the boai'd of superviaora. or against the individuals composing it as jus- 
tices of the peace. 

8ec. 3025. All roads except such as are causewayed or through cuts shall be not 
less tlian eighteen ft«t wide, clear oC trees, logs and other obstructions to the pas- 
sage of ordinary vehi<^les. and there shall be ten feet in width in the centre of the 
roadway, clear of stumps and runners. Where, by the overKe.'rs, it may be deemed 
expedient to mabe or repair causeways on the same, they shall be at least fourteen 
feet wide; and eartli necessary to raise or cover them shall, be taken from either 
hand, so as to form a drain on each aide of the causeway; and they shall make of 
the same width, necessary bridges through swamps and over small streams of 
water : Provided, thia section shall not apply to the roads in those counties where 
there is by law a claaaification of the widths of the mads. 

Sec. 2037. Overseers may lawfully cut poles and other necessM-y timber, for 
repairing and making bridges and causeways, and take earth from any adjoining 
land. 

3ec. 2028. The owner of the land or timber thus used may file his petition before 
the board of commissioners of the county wherein the injury is done; and for 
damages austained thereby, the board shall make the petitioner adequate compen- 
sation. 

Sec. 2029. Every overseer of the road, when the township board of supervisors 
may so direct, shall cause to he made and kept in repair, for the convenience erf 
travelers on foot good and sufficient footways over all swamps and streams of 
water that may cross that part of the road allotted to him; and, when the board 
shall BO direct, shall also erect and keep band-rails on each side of all hollow 
bridges situate on such part of the road. 

Sec. 20a3. Every overseer who shall neglect to do any duty, by this chapter di- 
rected to be done, or who shall not keep the roada and bridges clear and in repair, 
or ahall let them remain uncleared or out of repair, during the space of ten days, 
unless hindered by extreme bad weather, shall forfeit for every auch offence four 
dollars, and be liable for auch dam^es as may be sustained. 

Sec. 2034. When a bridge shall be necessary, and the overseer with his aaaist- 
ants cannot conveniently make it, the township board of supervisors, with the 
concurrence of the board of county commissioners, shall contract for the build- 
ing, keeping and repairing thereof, provided the cost of the same does not exceed 
five hundred dollara, andthe same shall be a charge on the county; and when 
bridges shall be necessary over any stream which divides one county from an- 
other, the commissioners of each ahalt join in agreement for building, keeping 
and repairing the same, provided the cost of the same does not exceed five hun- 
dred dollara; and the charge thereof shall be defrayed by ixith counties, in pro- 
portion to the number of taxable polls in each. 



Sec. 2035. Every contract and order by the boards of township supervisors and 
county commissioners entered into or made aa authorized by this chapter for or 
ooncerning the building, keeping or repairing bridges, in such manner as to them 
may seem most proper, shall be valid against the county. 

8kc. 2036. Itshallbe the duty of every owner of a water-mill, which i^ situate 
on any public road, and also of every person who, for the purpose of draining hia 
landa, or for any other purpose, shall construct any ditch, drain, or canal ai;ros8 
a public road, respectively, to keep at hi^ own expense in good and sufficient re- 
pair, all bridges that are or may be erected or attached to nis mill dam, immedi- 
ately over which a public road may run; and also to erect and keep in repair all 
necessary bridges ovei* such ditch, drain or canal on the highway, so long as they 
may be needed by reason of the continuance of said mill, or mill dam, ditch, 
drain or canal. 

Sec. 2037. Every person who shall fail to perform the duties imposed on him- by 
the preceding section, or shall leave out of repair any such bridge, for the apace 
of ten days, unless prevented by unavoidable ciroumstanceB, smUl be liable tor 
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Buch damages aa may be sustained, and moreover shall be ^ilty of a misde- 
meanor, and fined not exceeding Mtj dollars. 

SsG. 2038. The board of county connmsBionore shaU not establish any ferry, or 
order the laying out of any public road, or discontinue or alter such road or ferry, 
unless upon petition in writing. 

8ec. aOSfl. in allappUcationeprovidedfor in the preceding section, the board of 
county commissioners may direct how and by whom the costs shall be paid; and 
any person, may appeal to the superior court at term time, and it any person shall 
app^l from the board on such petition, he shall give bond to the opposing party 
as provided in other cases of appeal, and from the judgment of the superior court 
eiiber party may appeal to the supreme court as is provided in other cases of ap- 
peal in the Code. 

Sbc. S040. All roads shall be laid out by a jury of five freeholders, who shall be 
summoned by the sheriff to meet at one of the termini of the proposed road, and 
being duly swom by the sheriff or other person authorized to administer oatbfl, 
shall lay out said road to the greatest advantage of the inhabitautB, and with as 
little prejudice as may be to lands and enclosures; which laying out, and fluci 
damage a^rivate persons may sustain. shaU bedone and ascertained, by thesame 
jury on oath; and all damages by them astiessed shall be deemed a county charge. 

Sec. 2013. The Iward of sujieryiBors of the township, within ten days after the 
rise of the board, shall furnish the constable wilh two copies of each order ap- 

Kinting overseers of roads, that may have been made during the sitting of the 
ird. And the constable shall apply at the ofKce of the board, within ten days 
after the rise of every meeting of the board for such orders, and, on receiving 
them, shall, within twenty days, serve each overseer of roads with a copy of the 
order, or leave the same at his usual habitation; and the other copy shall be re- 
turned to the next meeting of the board of siiperrisors, with the date of its recep- 
tion by him, and the date cf the eervice, indorsed thereon, or the date when it 
was left at the residence of the said overseer. And if either the board or constable 
shall fail to perform any duty enjoined by this section, he shall forfeit ten dollars 
to the county, to be recovered at any lime, by notice to show cause at tile instance 
of the solicitor, who shall prosecute the same in the name of tiie State. 

Sec. 2058. Any person desiring to erect a gate across a public road may file his 
petilii n before the board of supervisors of the township where the road lies; 
whereupon publication shall be made at the court-house until the next succeeding 
meeting, of such application, specifying the road, the place for the gate and name 
of the petitioner; and all persors interested in the convenient traveling or transpor- 
tation on said road, shall have leave to appear and defend, demur, or plead to said 
petition: and if. at that meeting, it shall ai)pear that such publication has been 
made, the supervisors may, at their discretion, authorize the petitioner, at his 
cost, to erect a gate aa prayed for. And if any person shall leave open, break 
down or otherwise injure such gates, he shall forfeit and pay for every such of- 
fence ten dollars to the person erecting the same or his assigns of the hmd, and if 
the offence shall t>e maliciously done, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec, liOflS. If any person shall wilfully alter, change or otistruct any highway, 
cart- way, mill road or road leading to and from any church or other place of pub- 
lic worship, whether the right of way thereto be secured in the manner herein 
provided for or by purchase, donation or otherwise, such person sliall be g^uilty of 
a misdemeanor, and fined or imprisoned, or both. 

Any person who shall hinder or in any manner interfere with the making of 
any road or cart-way laid oS according to this chapter shall be guilty of a miade- 
meenor, and punished by fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the 
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MECKLENBURG ROAD LAW. 

[APPLIKS to MECKLENBURG AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTIES IN NORTH CAROLINA.] 

Section 1. All roads and ferries that have been laid out or appointed by virtue 
of any act of Assembly or aoy order of court, are hereby declared to be public 
roads and ferries. And the justices of the peace ia each townahip shall have the 
supervision and control of the public roads in their respective townahiiw; they are 
hereby incorporated, and the board of trustees of such township shall be their 
corporate name. They shall liave the right to sue and be sued, plead and be im- 
pleaded in any of the courts of the State. The board of township trustees and 
the board of county commissioners, as hereafter set forth in this chapter, shall 
have full power and authority within their respective counties to appoint and 
settle terries, and to order th« laying out and repairing of public roads where nec- 
essary, to appoint where bridges, or bridges and fords shall be made, to discon- 
tinue such roads and ferries as shall be found useless, and to alter roads so as to 
mabe them more useful. 

Sec. 2, The board of township trustees shall meet in some place in their respect- 
ive townships to be agreed upon by themselves, or, in the absence of such an 
agreement, to be named by their chairman, on the first Monday of May and No- 
vember, and at such other times as a majority of them may deem advisable. They 
shall keep a record of their proceedings, and shall annually at their May meeting 
electoneof their number chairman. TTie board of trustees shall he exempt from 
the four days' labor on the public roads. It shall be the further duty of the trus- 
tees to examine into the condition of the public roads and highways of their res- 
pecti re townships at least twice in each and every year, and mate a report on the 
condition of said roads and highways and present said report at the spring and 
fall terms to the Judge of the superior court, who shall transmit said report to the 
solicitor with such mstructions as he may deem proper. That each and every 
chairman iif county commissioners, board of county commissioners, justice of the 
peace or board of township trustees or supervisor, who shall neglect or refuse to 
perform the several duties enjoined by this act, shall be guilty of a misdpmeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be fined or imprisoned, or both, in the discretion 
of the court, and it is hereby made the duty of solicitors to prosecute said 
offences. 

Sbc. 3 That the township trustees of the several townships of this State shall, 
on the first Mondaj" of May next, or within four weeks thereafter, divide their 
respective townships into suitable road districts, and annually thereafter may 
make such alterations therein as they may deem proper, and cause a brief descrip- 
tion thereof to be made on the townahip records, and also furnish each supervisor 
with a plot of his road district. The trustees of each township, at their May meet- 
ing, and annually thereafter, shall elect one supervisor for each road district. 
And each supervisor who, refuses or neglects to qualify and serve, shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of twenty dollars and costs, to be collected by the township trus- 
tees in action of debt. Money so colli^cted shall go ipto the road fund of the town- 
ship, and be credited to the proper road district. That when any vacancy shall 
occur in the office of supervisor by death, resignation or otherwise, the trustees of 
the township wherein such vacancy occurs shall appoint some suitable person te 
fill the vacancy. 

Sec. 4. The road-bed shall be not more than sixteen feet wide, unless so ordered 
by the board of county commissioners, and in opening new roads not more than 
five jurors shall be summoned or required. And it shall be the duty of each and 
every supervisor te open or cause to he opened all public roads and highways 
which shall have been or may hereafter be laid out and established in his coad dis- 
trict, the same to keep in repair, and remove or cause to he removed all obstruc- 
tions that may from time to time be found thereon; for which purpose the super- 
visors are hereby authorized te enter upon any uncultivated lands, or improved 
lands unincumbered by crops, near to or adjoiniuK such roads, to cut and carry 
away timber, except trees or groves on improved land planted or left for orna- 
ment or shade; to dig or cause to be dug and carried away any gravel, sand oi 
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Btone which may be necessary to make, improve or repair said road, and to enter 
on any laada adjoining or lying near the road to make Fiach drains or ditchea 
througli the same as he ruay deem necessary for the benefit of the roada. doing as 
littie injury to said landa and the improvements thereon and timber, as the nature 
of tiie case and the public good will permit; and the drains and ditches so made 
shall be conducted to the nearest water-course, and shall be kept open by such 
supervisors, and shall not lie obstructed by the owner or occupier of such landa, 
or any other person or persons having tlie same in charge under the penalty of 
forfeiting a sum not exceediog ten dollars for each and every offence, to be col- 
lected by the supervisor and paid oi-er by him to the township trustees and ap- 
plied to the road fund of the township. 

Sec. 5. That all able bodied male persons, and all male persona able to perform, 
or cause to be performed, the labor herein required, between the ages of eigliteen 
and forty-five years, eicept persona permanently disabled in the military service 
of this State, shall be liable annually to do and perform four days' labor on the 
highways, under the direction of the supervisor of tiie road district In which he 
shall reside: Provided further, that if any person, being named as hereinafter 
provided, shall pay to the supervisor in whose district he may reside the sum of 
three dollars, the same shall be received in lieu of the four days' labor, and shall 
be applied by the supervisor receiving the same to the improvement of the roads 
of his district, and accounted for as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 0. That it shall be the duty of every supervisor to order out every such 
person resident as aforesaid, between the first day of February and the first day 
of December, annually, to do and perform the work aforesaid on the public roai^ 
within the district, and if any such resident being personally warned by such 
supervisor, or by leaving a written notice at his usual abode, shall refuse or nex- 
lect, having had at least two days' notice, to attend bv himself or substi- 
tute to the acceptance of the supervisor, ov having attended ahall refuse to obey 
the directions of the supervisor, or shall spend the time in idleness or any inatten- 
tion to the duties assigned him. every such delinquent shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of one dollar for every such offence, and shall further be liable in all cases of 
non-attendance to the amount of four days' work, lo be recovered by action before 
any justice of the peace ofthe proper township at the Kuit of the supervisor within 
whose district he may reside; and shall also be guiltv of a misdemeanor and fined 
not exceeding five dollars and imprisoned not exceeding five days: and the mon^ 
so collected shall be applied by said supervisor to the improvement of the roads 
in his district, and accounted for by him at the annual settlement with the town- 
ship trustees; Provided, that no person shall be released fr()m the performance 
of labor on the public highways bv reason of the neglect of any supervisor to 
order out such person on iir before the first day of December, as herein provided. 

8ec. 1. That in case any person shall remove from one district to another, who 
has prior to such removal performed the whole or any part of the labor aforesaid, 
or in any other way has pHid the whole or any part of the amount aforesaid, in 
lieu of such labor, and shall produce a certificate of the same from the supervisor 
of the proper district, such certificate shall be a complete discharge for the amount 
therein specified. 

Bec. 8. That any person called upon to perform any labnr upon the public roads 
and highways under any provisions of this act, ahall by himself or sulRtitute ap- 
pear at the place appointed by the supervisor at the hour of seven o'clock in tfie 
forenoon with such necessary tools and implements as the supervisor may direct. 

Sec. 9. That for the purpose provided for in the preceding sections of this act, 
the residence of any person who has a family shall be held to be where hi^ family 
resides, and the residence of any other person shall be held tp be where he boards, 
in any road district in this State. 

Sec. 10. That the several supervisors, within their respective districts, shall col- 
lect by suit or otherwise all fines, forfeitures and penalties arising and accruing 
under the provisions of this act, unless the collection thereof is olhernise herein 
provided for; and they are' hereby authorized and required, before their settlement 
with the township trustees, to prosecute to final judgment all persons neglecting 
or refusing to comply with the provisions of this act from whom such fines, for- 
feiture or penalty, in the opinion of the supervisor, can be collected by exec "' 
and die said judgments if not paid together with the cost« thereon shall r 
and be in force agatnat the judgment debtor as other ' judgments at law. 
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Sbc. 11. That the BeTezalBupervJBors shall expend all monejs by them collected 

for the benefit of Ibe roads and highways in their respective districte; and every 
supervisor is hereby required to account to tiie townehip truetees at the annual 
Eettlement for all monejs expended under this act; and they ehaU also return a 
full and true list and stateuient of the names of all persono within their respective 
districtB who have been trJeted out to perform the four dayb' labor as required 
by tbix act. and of ihcse who have refused or neglected to perform the same; and 
all fines and forfeituies Bued for and recovered under the provieions of ibis act 
shall be paid over on demand by the justice of the peace or constable collecting 
the same to the supervisor of aucb road district v.:ierein svch fines or forfeitures 
accrued; and the several supervisors shall also render an account to the township 
truRteee, at the annual settlement, of all moneys that remain in tbeir bands at the 
time of the settlement; also all judgments that remain unpaid, and the name of 
the judgment-debtor and the justice of the peace before whom euch judgments 
were obtained with the amount thereof; and the lownshlp trustees shaU make 
such order as to the prosecution of the suits by the supervisor of the proper dia- 
^ ' ^t against such delinquents as in the judgment of the trustees the interest of 



at the time of the annual settlement with the trustees, shall be paid over to his suc- 
cessor in office as soon as such successor shall be elected and qualified, taking a 
receipt therefor, and deposit said receipt with the township trustees. It shalfbe 
lawful for any supervisor to sue out executions on any judgment that remains 
unpaid wiihin his proper district, at any time when in hia opinion the same can 
be collected; and the money so received and collected shall be expended as pro- 
vided in the foregoing section. 

Sec. 13. That the supervisors of roads and highways within the State be and 
are hereby authorized to construct foot bridges over streams of water on said high- 

Sec. 14. That each supervisor within his district shall erect and keep up, at the 
expense of the township, at the forks of cross roads of every State and county 
road, a post and guide board or finger board, containing an inscription in legible 
letters, directing the way and distance to the town or towns, or public place or 
places, situated on each road respectively. 

Sec. 13. That if any peison shall wilfully demolish, throw down, alter or de- 
face any guide board, every person so offending shall upon conviction thereof, 
before any justice of the peace of the proper county, be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars and cost of suit, aucT the money when collected shall be by 
the justice of the peace collecting the same, paid over to the supervisor in whose 
district the oflfence was committed, and be by him applied to the repair of the 
roads and highways within his district. 

Sac. 16. That the township trustees of the several townships within this State 
be and they are hereby authorized to furnish plows, scrapers or other tools for the 
use of the several districts within their township, to lie paia for out of any moneys in 
the township treasury not otherwise appropriated. Tlie township trustees shall take 
a receipt from each supervisor fi>r such implements as they may deliver to him, 
showing the numl>er. kind and condition thereof, and euch supervisurshall be lia- 
ble for any injury or damage that may result to such implements, or to any of 
them, by improper use thereof, or by unnecessary exposure to the weather during 
the time the same may be in his possession; and he shall, on the first Monday (a 
May annually, return the same to said trustees. The amount for which such 
supervisor may be liable for such improper use or neglect may be recovered by 
action in the name of the township trustees. 

Sbc. 17. That the crimmissioners and board of justic«9 of the peace of the re- 
spective counties in this State are hereby authorized to levy at the June session 
of their board annually for road purposes not less than seven-tenths of a mill, nor 
more than two mills on the dollar, and the chairman of the county commissioners 
shall place the same on the tax list of the current year, to be included in and col- 
lected in the annual taxes; that if the trustees of any township sliall deem an ad- 
ditional road tax necessary, they shall determine the per centum to be levied upon 
the taxable property of their respective townships, and shall certify the same in 
writing to the boards of county commissioners ^d justices of the peace at iJieir 
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June session, who may levy a speciaJ tax, not exceeding one mill on the dollar. 
and the comiiiiB>-ioaera and justices maj levy and aseess the same on (he taxable 
property of the township, and the same shall be collected as other taxes, and paid 
out as herein provided, 

8ec. 18. That the chairman of county commissioners immediately after the 
commissioners at their annual session for that purpose have determined the 
amounts to be assessed fur road purposes in their res|JBctive counties, shall give 
notice in some newspaper in-general circulation in the county, of the per centum 
on each hundred dollars of ihe valuation so determined to lie assessed in such 
county and township, and thai the said tai may be discharged by labor on the 
roadi] under the direction of the supervisors of the several districts, and shall 
mabe out a list of the names of each tax-payer, of the amount of the road tax 
with which each stands charged, and transmit the same to the supervisor of the 
proper district. 

Sec. 18. Any person charged with a road tax may <fccharge the same by labor 
on the public liigliways witliin the district where the same is charged within the 
time designaie'i in this act, at the rate of one dollar per day and a ratable allow- 
ance per day for any team, implements and mateiial furnished by any person 
under the direction of the supervisor of such district, who shall give to such per- 
son a certificate specifying the amount of tax so paid, and the district and town- 
ship wherein such labor was performed, which certificate shall in no case be given 
for any greater sum than was charged against such person, and the county sheriff 
shall receive all such Rertificat«s as money in the discharge of said road tax. The 
township trustees, in determinin)^ the division of this fund, shall be governed not 
by the miles of road in each disirict, but by necessities of the roads, the conven- 
ience of getting material, the quantity of m:iierial necessary to make substantial 
repairs, etc., and thus mabe a Just and equitable division of said fund between 
the several districts. 

Site. 20. That each and every supervisor who shall neglect or refuse to perform 
the several duties enjoined on him by this act, or who shall, under anv pretence 
whatever, give or sign any receipt or certificate puriKirting lo be a receipt or cer- 
tificate for labor in work performed or money paid, unless the labor shall have 
been performed or money paid prior to the giving or siitnin^ of such receipt or 
certificate, shall forfeit for every such offence not less than ten dollars, nor more 
than fifty dollars, to be recovered by an action before anv justice of the peace of 
the proper county: and it is hereby made the duty of the township trustees to 
prosecute all offences against the provisions of this section: Provided, ll^t if any 
supervisor conceives himself aggrieved by the judgment of such justice of the 
peace, he may, on giving sufficient security, to said justice of the peace for Ihe 
payment of the cost, appeal to the superior court, who shall make such order 
therein as to them may appear just and reasonable. 

Sbc. 21. That it shall be unlawful for any supervisor to perform, or cause labor 
to he performed, on any road not regularly laid out and established by law. 

S£c. iZ. That each and every supervisor who shall cut and take any timber, 
atone or gravel for the purpose of makii^, improving or repairing any road or 
building, or repairing any bridge or crossway within his district, shall, on the 
demand of the owner of the lands, their agent or agents, or the guardian of any 
ward, or the esecutor or administrator having lands in charge, from which tim- 
ber, stone or gravel were taken as aforesaid, shall give a certificate showing the 
quantity of such timber, stone or gravel, with the value thereof respectively, and 
the time and purpose for which the same were taken. 

Sec. 23. That any person or persons who shall receive a certificate as provided 
(or in tho foregoing section, shall present the same to the county commissioners 
of the proper county at any regular session of said commissioners within six 
months after the tailing and carrying away of such timber, stone or gravel, and 
the commissioners, being satisfied that the amount as aforesaid is just and equi- 
table, shaU cause the same to be paid out of the county treasury; but if not so 
aatisfied. they shall determine what sum in their opinion would be iust. 

Sec, 34. That each supervisor shall receive for his Bervice^ one dollar and fifty 
«ents per day for the time actually employed on the roads, deducting the commu- 
tation tor his four days' labor. Supervisors having charge of not more than 
twenty-five hands shall not receive more than ten dollars in any one year, and no 
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BUperviaor having a Ki'eater number shall receii'e more than twenty dollare in any 
one year, and be paid out of the county treasiiry, 

Sec. 25. That at any time during the year when any public highway shall be ob- 
strucred. it shall be the duty of the supervisor of the district in. which the eame 
may be, forthwith to cause euch obstruction to be removed, for which purpose he 
shall immediately order out such number of persons liable to do work or pay tax 
upon the public highways of his district as he mavdeem necessary t'>removesaid 
obstructions. If the person or persona thus called out shall have performed their^ 
four days' labor upon the public highways, or paid their road tax, the suoerrisor 
shall give to such person or persons a certificate for the amount of labor per- 
formed, and said certificate shall apply on the labor or tat that may be due from 
such person or persons the ensuing year. 

Sec. 26. That if any person or persons, corporations or any conductor of any 
train of railroad cars, or anv other ^entor servant of any railroad company shall 
obstruct unnecessarily any i^ubUc road or highway authorized by any law of this 
State, by permitting any railroad car or cars or locomotive to remain upon or 
acrow any public road or highway for a longer period than five minutes, or shall 
permit any timber, wood or other obstructions to remain upon or across any such 
road or highway to the hindrance or inconvenience of travelers, or any person or 
persons passing along or upon such road or highwav, every person or corporation 
so offending shall forfeit and pay for every such offence an? sum not exceeding 
twenty nor less than five dollars, and shall be liable for all damages arising to any 
person frooa such obatniction or injury to such road or highway, to be recovered 
by an action at the suit of the trustees of tJie township in which such offence shall 
have been committed, or any person suing for the same before an)^ justice of the 
peace within the county where such offence shall have been committed, or by in- 
dictment in the superior court in the proper county. And all fines so accruing 
under the provisions of this section, when collected, shall be paid over to the 
supervisor of the district in which such offence was committed, and by the 
supervisor applied to the improvement of the roads and highways therein; and 
every twenty- four hours such corporation, person or persons as atoretaid, after 
being noti&ed, shall suffer such obstructions to the hindrance or inconvenience of 
travelers, or any person or persons going along or upon such road or highway, 
shall be deemed an additional offence against the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 27. That every railroad company or other corporation, the servant or ser- 
vants, agent or agents, employee or employees, of which shall in any manner ob- 
struct any public road or highway, shall be liable to pay all fines which may be 
assessed against such servant or servants, agent or agents, employee or employees, 
for so obstructing any such public road or highway, and such Uability as may be 
enforced by execution issued against such railroad company or other corporation 
on the judgment rendered gainst such servant or servants, agent or ^^ts, em- 
ployee or employees, for BO ob.-itructing such public road or highway. 

Sec, ^8. It shall be unlawful for any railroad company to obstruct the drain- 
age of any public road or highway by its road-bed or otherwise, or empty the wa- 
ter from its ditches into any public road or highway; and if any railroad coni- 
pany, being warned by the supervisor of the proper district by leaving a written 
notice with any agent, or informing any station agent of the said railroad com- 
pany personally, shall refuse or neglect to remedy the same to the acceptance of 
the supervisor, shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding fifty nor less than 
twenty dollars, to bo recovered by an action at the suit of the township trustees, 
before any justice of the peace of the proper county, and every ten days such rail- 
road company, af (er being nolilied, shall neglect or refuse to remedy such offence 
shall be deemed an additional offence against the provisions of this act; and the 
money so collected shall be paid to the supervisor of the district in which the pro- 
visions of this section were violated, and the money so paidover shaJlbeused by said 
supervisor fur the improvement of the roads in his district and accounted for in 
his annuad settlement. 

Sec, 30, Whenever any persons shall meet each other on any bridge or road 
traveling with carriages, wagons, or other vehicles, each person shall reasonaUy 
drive his carriage or vehicle to the right of the middle of the traveled part ot 
such bridge or road, so that the respective carriages or other vehicles aforesaid 
may pass each other without interference; every person wilfully oSendingagainst 
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the provisions of this section shall for each offence forfeit a sum not exceeding 
five doLars, to be recovered on complaint before any justice of the peace in the 
countj where the offence shall have been committed; and he shall further be lia- 
ble to any party for all damages sustained by reason of such offence: Provided, 
that every such complaint HhalT be made witbin one month after the oHence shall 
have been committed, and that every such action for damages shall be commenced 
within two months after the cause of action sliall have accrued. 

Sec. 30. Itshall betbe furtherduty of each supervisor tocause each railroadcom- 
pany to construct and keep in good repair the road-bed of ail public roads across 
the road bed of said raUroad company; and if any railroad company, being duly 
warned by the supervisor of the proper district by leaving a written notice with 
any station agent, or by informmg any station agent of said railroad company 
personally, shall negl^t or refuse toconstructorrepair said road-bed to the accept- 
ance of the supervisor, shall forfeit any sum not exceeding fifty uor less than 
thirty dollars, to be recovered by an action at the suit of the townrfiip trustees 
before any justice of the peace in the proper county, and the money so collected 
shall be paid to the supervisor of the district in which the provisions of this sec- 
tion were violated, and the money so paid over shall be used by said supervisor 
for the improvement of the roads in his district, and accounted for in his annual 
settlement; and every five days such railroad company, after being duly notified, 
shall neglect or refuse to construct or repair said road-bed, shall be deemed an 
additional offence against the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 31. That it snail be lawful for the supervisors of road districts bordering 
on the State line between North Carolina and any adjoiniug State where a public 
highway has been located upon such State line in accordance with and under the 

§ revisions of the laws of tne State of North Carolina to apply the labor of said 
istrict upon said roads in the same manner as on other roads located within the 
boundaries of this State; and in case any pubhc road is or shall be established as 
a part of the line or boundary of any township or incorporated village or city, 
the truBtees in such adjoining township or townships and council of such incor- 
porated village or city, as the case may be, shall meet at some convenient place 
as soon after the first Monday in May as convenient, and apportion such road be- 
tween the townships or township and village or city as justice and equity may 
require, and the trustees in the reepective townships or village or city council 
shall cause said road or roads to be opened and improved accordingly. 

Sec. 112. The Secretary of State shall furnish the chairman of coutity commis- 
aioners with a sutKcient nuuiber of printed copies of this act for the use of the 
supervisors and township trustees of the proper counties, and the commissioners 
shall furnish the necessary books and blanks for the use of the township trusleea 
and supervisors of their respective counties. The township trustees shall not lay 
off any portion of any incorporated city, town or village in any road district. The 
tax levied by county commissioners and justices of the peace under this act shall 
be levied in accordance with the constitution of this State, and shall apply to all 
citiee and towns. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

In this chapter ia presented statistics and other information in 
regard to the productiveness of farming in North Carolina during 
the past year. To obtain this information a circular was addresaed 
to a half dozen intelligent farmers in each county, at different post- 
office3, who correspond with the Bureau. Two hundred and twenty- 
nine replies were received in answer to the circular, and these replies 
represent every county in the State except one. The correspondenta 
give their individual experience in farming the past year upon the 
questions asked. The information will no doubt prove interesting 
and important with respect to the productiveness of farming in the 
State the past year. 

The purport of the questions asked was to elicit the amount of 
capital used by each correspondent in his farming operations, both 
real and personal property, the necessary expenses incurred in pro- 
ducing the crop, and the value of Ihe crop produced. The table 
given in this chapter will show the inquiries made and the answers 
to them. The questions of the circular were carefully put, to exclude 
extraordinary expenditures, the purpose being to restrict the infor- 
mation, as near as possible, to a uniform rule. 

While the total number of acres and the value of the land owned 
by each correspondent is given, in making up the amount of pro- 
duction and its cost, only the value of land used in farming opera- 
tions is included, and on this six per cent, interest is computed and 
allowed in the cost of production. For instance, if a correspondent 
owned five hundred acres of land and used only one hundred acres 
in farming operations, the value of the one hundred acres is put into 
the estimate instead of the five hundred acres. 

It should also be mentioned that in the cost of production where 
unhired help is reported in the making of the crop, as in the case 
of the members of a family, the sura of five dollars each per month and 
board were allowed for their services. This was done with respect 
not only to those who labored in the field, but in the house also. 
Upon inquiry and consideration this was deemed to be a fair esti- 
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mate for such services on an average as could be given at the pres- 
ent prices of farm labor in the State. The board of non-producers 
was, of course, charged to the expense account. The average fam- 
ily reported was composed of six persons, of whom an average of 
three and one-half worked in the field or house, and two and one- 
half were non -producers. The actual expenditure for hired labor 
was given, and is reported as given. 

As will be seen, the expense account is made up of the amount 
spent for hired labor and wages allowed for unhired labor, as above 
indicated, the value of products raised and consumed upon the farm 
by persons, stock, &c., used upon the same, the amount of food sup- 
plies purchased for the farm, including the amount spent for fertili- 
zers, and also interest upon the capital actually used. It was thought 
best to allow wages to families and interest upon capital employed, 
and not to inquire as to cost of repairs, farm implements, clothing, 
&c., as such items in many instances would be misleading. Inqui- 
ries were limited as .much as possible in order to obtain accuracy. 

The 229 correspondents answering the circular report that they 
own 101,099 acres of land, valued at $959,046, or $9.50 per acre. 
This individual valuation is greater than that given for the land 
generally in the counties from which the reports are made — the aver- 
age valuation for the counties being $6.50 per acre, not including 
town lots. 

The number of acres cultivated is given at 25,528, and their value 
is put at $484,776. The total produce made on these cultivated acres 
was $267,746, au average of $10,50 to the acre, or about one-third of 
a bag of cotton. The cost of production is given at $290,380, an 
excess of cost over production of $23,084. This is a loss of 3§ per 
cent upon the capital used — the capital used, both real and personal, 
being put at $640,395, The percentage of an average crop raised 
by the correspondents is reported at 74, that for the counties gene- 
rally is put at 70 per cent. If the percentage of crops raised by the 
correspondents had been as low as that reported for their counties, 
that is, 70 per cent., their loss would have been 5J per cent, upon 
the capital used. If an average crop had been produced by those 
reporting, they would have made 8J per cent upon the capital used, 
taking the method of computation indicated in the table. 

The amount paid hired labor was $44,862, and the valueof theser- 
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■vices of members of the families working on the farms of those report- 
ing at $5 per month each, and board, was, $52,811. Total cost of 
labor, $97,693. Thus we find that the average cost of lab'>r of per- 
sons on farms reported, was ?3 83 for each acre cultivated. The pro- 
duction per acre being repi-rted at $10.50, we see that the cost of 
labor was 36 per cent, of the product. 

The total cost of fertilizers bought and used was $13,330. or ?58 to 
the farm, or 52 cents to the acre. 

The cost of food supplies bought for the farm and not raised on 
. the same was $19,920, or $87 to the ft.rm. 

The number of persons belonging to the families of those report- 
ing is 1375, and of these, 838 are at work, and 537 are non-pro- 
ducers. 

It will appear from the foregoing that there are many interesting 
facts in regajd to agriculture and its productiveness gathered from 
the returns made. These facts are taken from the actual experience 
of intelligent fanners in all sections of the State during the past 
year. They represent farming in as favorable way as the facts will 
justify. 

Of course, the past yi ar has been an unusually short crop year in 
most of the counties of the State on account of drouths and exces- 
sive rains, &c. In some counties, however, notably in the west, and 
even in some localities where crops are short, there have been full 
crops made, but taking the whole State, the average report for crops, 
70 per cent, is perhaps a correct estimate. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that after deducting necessary expenses, founded upon a close 
■estimate, that there has been a loss. It will be noticed, however,i 
from the table given, that many of those reporting made money 
upon their farms during the past year, in spite of ihe unpropitioua 
seasons. This was especially noted in some of the returns where 
grasses and stock were reported as a special feature of farming, and 
also in instances where crops were diversified, and home supplies 
raised. This is but repeating what has been known to be the expe- 
rience of the best farmers of the State for a long time, and indeed 
the experience of Southern farmers generally, to be seen in agricul- 
tural journals, and wherever progressive and successful farmers 
■express themselves — where diversified farming and home supplies 
have been the controlling idea, farming has been profitable in season 
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and out of season. A correspondent from Warren county says, "I 
have always made my supplies at home, and by doing this I have 
made some clear money every year for forty-two years." His expe- 
rience is a general one wherever his methods have been followed. 
Whi'e this plan is generally admitted to be the correct one, it is not 
generally pursued. The reason assigned in many instances for not 
doing so is poverty, and no doubt that has a great deal to do with 
it. Farmers frequently are under obligations which compel them 
to raise a money crop — that is to satisfy creditors; but with a great 
many perhaps habit has a great deal to do with it. The old ways are 
regarded as the best ways. 

It should be said, however, that improvement is going on in this 
direction, brought about perhaps mainly by discussions and inter- 
change of opinions in agricultural clubs, allianeeSj granges, &g. 
With each new year more attention is being paid tcv diversifying 
crops and raising home supplies. 

In the remark? made in this chapter, it should also be noted that 
considerable stress is laid upon the necessity of reducing the acreage 
of crops planted. Wiih most farmers there is a disposition to plant 
a large number of acres and (o expend their energies upon them, 
rather than trust to a leas number well cultivated, though it is gen- 
erally admitted that such a course is not the best or the most profi- 
table one. Perhaps it is upon the principle that it is better to antic- 
ipate than to realize, and is one of those errors that will not perhaps 
be materially changed until there is a denser population and land 
becomes dearer, or there is a more general diffusion of the best agri- 
cultural methods by special instruction in that direction. 

There are inany subjects of interest discussed by the correspon- 
dents in their remarks in this chapter in regard to agriculture, such 
as crop liens, usurious interest, lack of home made manure*, unre- 
liability of labor, ifee. A careful perusal of what is said in these 
remarks will prove interesting and valuable, as will also the figures 
contained in the table which is given. 
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TABLE No. 5.— AGRICULTUEAL 

Tabulated reports from two hundred and twenty-nine farms in ninety-five 
ber of acres cidttvaied and value, value of farming implementg, ttock, dbc, 
duction, estimated percentage of crop in each county far 1888, number of pro- 
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TABLE No. 6.— AGRICULTURAL 
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ALAllANCB. 

H. M. C S. — I hire no labor. We had & long droutli, and our crops are verj 
short in consequ3iic« of dry weather in summer, and then damaged bj heaTj 
rains in September. 

The value given of the lands of the township and county is the tax valua- 
tion. I am mnning a small farm with my own family, and at the same tim« 
schooling my children. Tbej go to school about four months in the year. From 
the report, you see. I keep but a small stock of horses and cattle. 

I think the per cent, of crops given is about correct. 

J. G. D. — The .land in this township is poor, but well adapted to the growth ot 
fine tobacco. We were favored with frequent showers of rain the past summer, 
and our crops here are a little better than the average for the county. Tobacco is 
our money crop, and as that is very poor, I think we shall have a t-ard time meet- 
ing our expenses for another year. Farm laborers are receiving about one hun- 
dred dollars per year, ten dollars per month, fifty cents to one dollar per day for 
day hands. The farms in this section are generally run by tenants. The educa- 
tional and moral condition of our people has improved. 

W. J. S. — I have tried to give as correct answers to your questions as I could 
approximate, and think I have succeeded fairly well. The farming interest in 
this section of the State is at a very low ebb, from a combination of circumstances, 
some of which are, of couree, unavoidable, while others might be remedied. We 
cannot control the seasons, which is very proper, but there are maiiy things con- 
nected with agriculture in which we might improve. As I suggested to jou in a 
short communication in the early spring, the farmers could work more, practice 
more frugality, by way of husbanding the resources' by home-made fertilizers and 
otherwise manage their farms and farm business according to the rules of science 
and sound discretion. 

We all have made a poor botch of farming in this section this year. I have 
been raised on a farm, and have always lived on a farm, until I am fifty-four 
years old, and do not remember of ever witnessing so disastrous a year aa this has 
been to the farming interest, taking it all in all. 

Suppose we all agree to go for tariff reform, and get our commerce reinstated, 
so that the surplus products of the farms of this vast country may be exported 
and sold in the best markets of the world. I think that will give to farming a 
new impetus, and revive the good times farmers and everybody else had prior to 



W. L. — The land of this township and most of the county is mountainous and 
broken. The farming value is therefore low. Crops in this county were fair this 
year, about eighty percent, of an average crop. In this country we do not make 
much of a money crop, pay more attention to home supplies, and although we do not 
sell much, we make out to meet expenses; we do not hire much and buy very liti- 
tle fertilizers. We ought to make more compost and use it liberally instead of 
spending our money for commercial fertilizers, we could then spend our nroney in 
making much needed improvements at home. 
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ALLEOSANY. 

T. J. C, Jr. — I will say by way of explaoation, that the figures given convey a 
very poor idea of the workings of a farm in this county. Our whole attention is 
devoted to stock raising. We raise nothing to sell but horsee, cattle and sheep. 
Some among us, of course, raise a surplus of grain, while others have a sarplns 
of grasa and hay; but theee' are exchanged here, none of either going out of, or 
coming into our county, unless under extraordinary circumstances. 

The number of acree under cultivation does not include either pasture or meadow 
land, but only that sown in grain. 

J. H. D. — The crops in this county this year are about an average, com, per- 
haps, more than an average, while hay is not quite so good, being damaged some 
by the continued wet weather this fall. Idve stock is in finer condition than 
usual and is selling at remunerative prices. Money is more plentiful than at any 
time since 1883. 

ANSON. 

I. W. T. — Crops are badly cut aS on account of drought and so much rain in 
Sept«mber. Crops in this section will not aver^^ more than sixty per cent. 
However, farmers are in good spirits and seem to be more determined to make a 
great«r effort for another year, and are going to farm on a different plan, that of 
divcrsifyii^ their crops, I think that is the only way the farmers in this county 
can be successful. 

ASHE. 
J. D. C. — Ashe county is not a grain growing county specially, but the crop of 
rye is so large in the county this yeai that it is .difficult to get it threshed out in 
time. We need more threshing machines in the county. Tbe lands of this county 
are well adapted to the growth of buckwheat, rye and all the grasses. The sea- 
sons here are too short for wheat. 

BLADBN. 

D. W. T.—The weather has been against us this year, August rains destroyed 
about all the August forms and young bolls on the cotton, and I tberefgre think 
the crop in this county will not be over three-fourths of a full crop. 

BEtJNSWICK. 
W. L. H. — The com crop in this section is much better than it has been in a good 
many years. The potato crop is good and the peanut crop very good, but neither 
so good as last year, owing to dry weather during the fall. Rice, I think, is short, 
the crops being injured by the early spring freshets. There is but little cotton 
planted in this section. The farmers, I think, are very well pleased with the proe- 
peots of crops this year. 

T. M. W. — Thedifference in the percentagesof crops inmytownshipand county 
is owing to rice and cott«n. There are only two ric« plantations in my township, 
and very little cotton raised in the township; but there are other portions of the 
county that raise considerable quantities of rice and cotton. Sweet potatoes- 
one of tbe principal crops of our county — in many places, is nearly a faUure. 
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Com is also very poor. The turnips are poor, owing to the lal« heavy rain*. 
You will eee from my report of last year aud Ibis, that there is considerable dif- 
ference. 

IdBtyear I worked several t«iiant8; thej did well in the first of the season, 
but made a failure from two causes — indolence and heavy rains. 1 then deter- 
mised to let my land lie for the present and work what I could within myself. 
It will not pay to hire farm Iftbor here: our people, as a whole, know nothing 
about farming; they are disposed to fly on and off. I will give you a small de- 
scription of our county: Bounded on the east by Cape Fear River, on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the west by South Carolina, and on the north, we will 
say, by a railroad leadingout of Wilmington; is about forty mOes square. Now, 
commence at the center, and the nearer you go to either one of these lines the 
higher you will pay for land. A great portion of the center of the county is a 
barren waste, only fit for the grazing of stock. The lower township is tJie flneat 
potato land in the Stat«. without any doubt. The upland rice grows equally as 
well on the same land. I will give you any information about my cx>unty that I 
can, with pleasure. 

P. S. H. — Our crops have been cut short here by the late start we made and the 
trouble in getting a stabd after we planted. The spring was cold and wet, and 
later on it was very dry. and altogether the seasons have been very unfavorable 
for farming this year. Still our farmers are hopeful and in a fairly good condi- 

E. W. T. — I cultivate seventy-five acres with hired labor altogether, and give it 
less than half of my own time, still I will make a profl.t of about four hundred 
dollars on the crop this year, which I consider good for this year, when our crops 
did not run much over three-fourths of an average crop. Some farmers do bet- 
ter than this, others not so well. 

J. W. K.— Our com crop in this section of country is good: cotton very sorry; 
sweet potatoes good. 

BUNCOMBE. 

J. E. W. — In this county, a full crop was made, but com was badly damaged 

by storms. &c.. before being housed; tobacco damaged at least one-third by froet. 



W. McD.— ^Up to ten days ago, there was supposed to be nearly a full com crop. 
Some say that high wafer has damaged it one-third, but I think the damage is a 
great deal less than that. The statement you have asked for is not accurate in 
some respects. For instance, you ask me to give you, as near as I can, the v^ue 
of products usedor sold from the plantation this year. The figures I give cover my 
hay, com and wheat as a surplus, after living and supporting my family, jwying 
hands, &c. Certainly, my tases come out of the sum mentioned, and any other 
' expense connected with my farm. Such things as potatoes and tobacco in leaf, 
butter, eggs and chickens, I did not put an estimate upon, but might add (300 in 
sales. I have given everything at an economical rate. 
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CABABHTJS. 

J. E. M. — In this townahip (No. T) the conditioa of the farmers is aot so bad as 
in many places, although our crops were cut short at least one fourth. There 
were not much fertilizere bought aqd no crop mort^^agee in this township this 
year. 

H. T. J, L, — The valuation of land is affected by the location, and not so much 
by its intrinsic worth, and I suppose that is the case everywhere. 

CAMDEN. 
F. N. M. — The present year has been a very unpropitious one for our farmers. 
The seaBons have been very unfavorable. First very wet until April, then exceed- 
ingly dry until September; and since then very wet. The cotton and corn crops 
have been injured at least twenty-Sve per cent. Our truck crops were short from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent., and we consider we have made only about two- 
thirds of a crop. We think we have only brought both ends blether; if we have 
paid expenses, it is only a bare possibility — our expenses will require all the profits, 
if not more, and we find ourselves where we were twelve months ago. Most of 
our farmers have made their pork and bread, and thereby a large source of 
expense is saved; many have both comcuid pork to sell, and have only to pay for 
hired labor and family groceries. We are generally a frugal people, and always 
endeavor to keep our outlays within our incomes. But 1888 is rather an unfavof- 
aible year; more so than several of the preceding ones. 



J. A, P. — Thecrops in this county are very short— not over half an average crop. 
This has been an unusually bad year for farming. First, too much rain, drown- 
ing out com, &c., on low lands, then we had a severe drought, followed by dam- 
aging freshets, which destroyed much of the com that the drought had not ruined. 
Then came the early frost (Sept. HOth), catching about two-thirds of the tobacco 
crop in the field, half of which was kiUed outright. The balance was cut green 
and hurried into the bam before it was ready, and was greatly damaged by pre- 
mature handling. 



J. J. A.— I carry on a small farm, only worked bycarri^^ horses, and most of 
my land is worked by tenants. This year has been an exception, and I cannot 
report a yield that approximates an average. The want of rain (twelve weeks 
without any rain), and then freshets ruined this crop. So I do not think you can . 
approximate the truth on this basis. In my own township, which has fared bet- 
ter than most of the county, there is not more than half a crop of anything ex- 
cept cotton. What the poorer class of people in thisioounty are to do for bread, 
is a serious question. 

J. A. H. — After a mature deliberation, 1 will try to answer your request, and at 
the same time I am sorry to otake the report. In the first place, we, in Chatham 
County, (I take the county as a whole) will not make five bushels of com to the 
acre; yea, verily, I do not believe that many hundred acres will make one bushel 
to the acre; yea, more than that, I went down to the Gulf a few days ago, which 
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is twelve miles, and I will give it as mj caodid opinion, in eight of railroad there 
would not be five bushela of com made, as a whole, the whole distance of twelve 
miles, and a gentleman, living near Qulf, said, corrobonting mj statement, 
'that, using his language, "there would not be a seed made!" It was the most 
distressing sight I ever witnessed; and futliermore, I do not believe there will b» 
two bags of cotton made in sight of railroad from Gulf to Ore Hill, where there 
are hundreds of acres in view of railroad. These statements may seem extrava- 
gant, but nevertheless true. 

I think this is the most unpropitioue year for North Carolina to make a report 
that has happened in ten years (throv^h the middle section). The wet weather 
in the spring, the drouth in the summer and the freshets la the fall have cut off 
all crops fully one half. 

As to the value of land, I would answer, near station on railroad, land could not 
be bought for less than ten to 9ft«en dollars per acre; land or lote near station 
will bring from twenty-five to one hundred dollars per acre and even more, owing 
to location. 

I live near Mount Vernon Springs. The proprietors of the spring have sold a 
number of acres near the spring for fifty dollars per acre. My lands adjoin the 
spring lots of land. I have one hundred and seventy-three acres which I bold at 
twenty'flve dollars — would like to sell; I Have another tract near by of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six acres woodland, which I hold at ten dollars per acre— would 
sell at a bargain. I have endeavored to answer all questions. 

CHEBOKEE. 

J. A. K. — The greatest trouble, in my opinion, is that there is too oiucb land 
in my township owned by non-residents, and no encouragement given to tenants 
in the way of improvements — they get nothing for improvement, and hence the 
land is not improved. 

COLDMBUa. 

E. W. W. — There is undoubtedly an improvement in',agriculture in our county. 
This year, however, has been a peculiar one in regard to farmers. Various causes 
"have cut off the crops one-third — first the drought, and then, in September, an 
«zce8sive.' amount of rain. Climatic changes have had an unfavorable effect, 
taken altogether, upon our crops, but I am glad to report that I think we are as 
well oS, if not better than la«t year. Our people have bought leas and hence their 
■atote accounts are not so large. 

D. C. — Owii^ to the damage to all crops by recent rains in this portion of the 
State, there can be no definite calculation made — particularly cotton, peas and 
low land com are fully damaged one half, both in quantity and prices. 

W. H. S. — I have endeavored to answer your questions as correctly as poesihle, 
under the circumstances. It has been one among the worst falls to save a crop I 
have seen for the past five years. Thus far, I have only saved two-thirds of my 
cotton and a very little corn and peas. I lost half of my fodder. We had a wet 
spring, a dry summer and a wet fall. The farmers in this section are certainly in 
hard luck just now, having bought fertilizers and suppUes on crop mortgages, 
which are now due, with cotton only worth SJ and 2i cents in the seed. Pover^ 
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and ruin sre staring most of the farmers in the face. Merchants and goano agents 

charge from fifteen to two hundred per cent, for adeancea and fertilizers. I waa 
forced to bu; supplies for three months on six months' time, and had to pay twen- 
ty-five per cent. We need Cheaper living for our farmers to enable them to do 
away with this time price system, which brings disaster and ruin upon ao many 
of the farmers. If our farmers could obtain money and supplies at six or eight 
per cent., with which to run their farms, they could succeed much better than at 
present. Extortion and oppression seem to be the cry of the fanners, who are the 
worst impoeed upon of any people. A high war tariff, placed upon the necessaries 
of life, is one of the crying STila of the present day. A spirit of despondency peems 
to reign in the minds of the people throughout the length of the land. 

OUMBBBI^ND. 

L. L, W. — If our farmers would plant ]more rye and fatten their own bacon 
they would be better off. It would improve their land by rotating the crops — 
first plant com, then rye aft«r com, and cotton after rye, they would make bet- 
ter crops by doing ho; and if they would plant them a good mulberry orchard, 
they would find it indispensable. 

DAVIDSON. 

O. F. 9., Sk. — I have given you the estimate of the crops in my township. You 
will see, at a glance, that it is a very low estimate, owing to the long and con- 
ttnued drouth of some nine weeks in my township, which completely burnt up 
the crops in my neighborhood, known ae the " Jersey Settlement," which is a 
red soil, and requires a good deal of rain to make a crop — if we can get the rain 
we can make fine crops. Some portions of the county have made very good 
crops, especially the northern part. The crops on the Yadkin River and creeks 
were very good, but the freshets nearly ruined them. There will be a great 
scarcity of com in this county next year. 

There will, I think, be a large wheat crop sown. If we can get a good wheat 
crop, it will help greatly. The last crop of clover was very short, ao much so 
that it was not worth cutting in many instaoces. I think our farmers are putting 
their wheat land in much better fix than they usually do; they are finding out 
that it pays to fix their land well before seeding. 

Pork will be bound to be high. In many instances the farmers have h<^s, but 
not the corn to fatten them. 

A. 8. — TheextremedroughtofJulyand August was very injurious to all upland 
crops, while a portion of my corn crop, as well aa all others on the Yadkin river, 

waa destroyed by the high freshet in September, The early frost also destroyed 
about one-third of my tobacco crop. I think more than one-third of the crop in 
the county waa destroyed by frost. 

There is considerable improvement in farming in Davidson county, especially 
this year. The farmers have used more economy and worked better than during 
any previous year. I think the improvements in the western and northern por- 
tions of the county have been much greater than in the southern and eastern por- 
tions, beoauss these portions are not as productive. With good seasons and no 
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destruction by high waters and early frosts, there would have been the greatest 
crops in Davidson this year that have ever been raised here. The next year will be 
a very scarce one with the majority of farmers. . 

About one-third of the farmers of Davidson depend on tobaccto as their money 
crop; the larger portion of the remainder raise cotton. 

DAVIE, 

J. D, H. — Farming don't pay. The best farmere get less for their labor than any 
other class of laborers, not even excepting the freedman hireling. Few farmers 
are realizing more than a verjr ordinary living; the vast majority are living hard 
and getting deeper and deeper in debt. 

S. A. W, — There is usually a great deal of corn raised in this county. But the 
big freshets this fall badly damaged the crops, just how much it is not possible to 
tell now, but certainly from a fourth to a third. Our-tobacco crop was damped 
at least one-third by the early frost. Farmersjn this county have not made any 
money in three years. 

J. A. B. — There have been no sales of land by which to estimate their value, 
except Sheriffs sales, and that is not a fair criterion by which to value the lands 
of the county. Agriculture is in a very depressed condition, and money so scarce 
that it is impossible to sell land for anything near its past valuations. By refer- 
ence to U. S. Agricultural Department Reports, the nine principol crops in North 
Carolina, in 1880, are valued at $51,770,240; in 1884, at 149,468,727; in 1886, at 
$40,894,330— a falling ofE of over one-fifth in six years, with three per cent, increase 
a year of population, and a consequent increase of expenses, necessarily producing 
depression in the country. Our population in 1880 was about 1,400,000, and with 
the thirty per cent, of increase of last decade, is now 1,800,000 to live and move 
and have their being on the one- fifth less necessaries for subsistence than one-sixth 
leas people enjoyed during the last or preceding decade. Hard times, and worse 
coming, unless the tariflT is reduced, and retrenchment in State taxation. The 
hog cholera is no inconsiderable factor in producing hard times among poor farm- 
ers, which causes a large number of farmers to buy Western meat that would 
otherwise make their own meat. Hogs consume a ia:^ amount of perishable 
and unmarketable products, such as sweet potatoes, fruite, peas, &c. It took five 
laborers eight months to cultivate and gather the crop described on the within 
pages — three men, two boys and one woman — one man worked all winter 
making composts. Census of 1880 shows about seventeen million laborers of 
brawn and brain of a population of fifty millions; two-fifths bear the whole 
burthen of subsistence for the whole, and pay all taxes — State, county and 
national — and all farmers ask is as cheap market to buy in as we have to sell in. 
Let excise duties, income taxes and ten pet cent, tariff or custom duties pay 
national expenses and farmers wDl "root hog or die," and ask favors of no other 
class or of government. For all the tariff protected laborers and their families — 
about five millions — Indiana could supply them with provisions, and feed her own 
people; she has made fifty million bushels of wheat and could spare thirty million 
bushels, or six barrels per capita to those engaged in manufacturing. Yet we pay 
one billion dollars annually for protection. 
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B. J. — I have given you a short statement in answer to your questions, but must 
say the answers are uot accurate — in the main, only guesses. It would have been 
better, perhapa, if you had applied for your information fo a younger man, with 
a steadier hand and more accustomed tJ3 writing. 

I^bor is Hometimee difficult to obtain in our township at the proper season, as 
ibe young colored men ore gone aouth to work in turpentine and in saw mills, 
leaving the women and children t<) make a living as best they can. We would 
be willing for them to go if they would carry their families with them. It is a 
trouble that ought to be remedied, if possible. It is not necessary, however, for 
me to say more, as it is not in your power to correct the error. 

Farm hands here get from six to ten dollars per month, and tenants cannot do 
much bett«r. 

W- E. H.— It is too soon yet (October 1st) to tell exactly how much we shall 
make, as we have just begun to pick out cotton, and have not gathered any com. 
llie weather has been so bad until last week and this week that very little was 
done in the way of picking out cotton. Crops will not be as good this year as 
they were last year, especially the corn crops, which will fall off more than cot- 
ton. Corn will fall off one-third; cotton over one-fiftli. or one-sixth, from last 
year. North Carolina, or the South, will not do so well as it might, as long as so 
much land is rented out to negroes. They cultivate it badly, and even many 
white renters do not improve the land as they might. That is one of the princi- 
pal reasons that prevents agricultural progress. The great requisites in agricul- 
ture and industry are good management and economy. Whenever you see a 
farmer possessing these qualifications properly combined, he makes a good living 
and something to spar^i, in spite of the taiiS, trusts, mortgage, homestead, corners 
in meat, lotteries and all other drawbacks talked about in agricultural conven- 
tions. I know two farmers with adjoining lands. Mr. A. supports a targe fam- 
ily and lias made money enough in the last four years to pay for an eight thou- 
sand dollar plantation, while Mr. B.. with better land, became involved in debt. 
A. had industry, good management, or brains and economy; B. did not have them. 
Tariff, trusts, &c.. affected both alike. I believe a man can do as well in North 
Carolina if he has the qualities alluded, to as he can in any other State. The rea- 
son so many fail in farming is because they do not work, are deficient in sense or 
• good management, and are extravagant. I pass about through the country a 
good deal, and know what I say. 

The trucking interests have greatly improved in our section. If I had more 
space, I woulil tell more about it. 



W. J, S. — It is very difficult to make a correct report at the present time, as 
the tobacco crop, that we generally depend on for our money, is unsold yet. and 
it is hard to say what our crops will bring; but, from present indications, I do 
not think we wUl realize more than thirty-five per cent, of an average crop. I 
think the farmers have worked better this year than they have worked twfore for 
many years, and will realize as Uttle profit as they have for many years. Tliis 
has been one of the most extraordinary years I have ever known. It was ex- 
tremely wet in the spring and very dry in the suuuner, and then wet again in fall. 
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iuid froBt at a much earlier date than usaal. The crops, though veF7 short in 
this commuDtty, are thought to be ten per cent, better than in other portions of 
the county, 

J. W. IT. — This has been the worst year we have had in a long time. We made 
last year on this farm over thj'ee thousand dollars worth of tobacco, com, wheat, 
and other thinga raised on a farm. This year the crop will not be worth half 
that amount. The outlook is diatresaiug to the farmers. 

F. W. E, — In answer to question 7, I mean to Value my tobacco crop only. I 
may realize much more for it; probably leas. That will depend upon future con- 
tingencies. The corn and other grain crops for this year, 1888, are fearfully short. 
The tobacco crop is about eighty per cent of a crop in weight, but not over thirty 
per cent, in quality. This is true of the crop generally so far as my observation 
extends, except in the cane of Franklin and Nash. There the crop is very much 
better in quality, but about the same in quantity. The value of lands with oe 
depends very much upon the price of tobacco. Tobacco is our money crop. 

Money scarce and times, as the old men say, are hard. 



8. A. H. — Crops in this county are short at least one-fourth. The tobacco crop 
is very small and sorry, and money will necessarily be very scarce for the next 
year. Many will have to borrow and pay big interest. Interest is too high for 
an agricultural people, Bailroad fareand freightaretoo high. With trusts, pools, 
combinations and corners being formed every day, it looks like a wall was grad- 
ually being closed in on the producing classes tliat will utterly crush them out 
Then what ? 



S. M. S.^This year is unprecedented as unfavorable to farming. The coo, " 
nights of spring held up to summer, and then the dry weather was upon us, which 
lasted up to September; the foilage very small, and through the growing season, 
there was not moisture enough in the soil to encourage growth or fruitage. The 
crops raised here compared with an average crop of one hundred, all told^wheat, 
oats, corn, cotton and peas — twenty-five. Lands on which we have raided a bale 
of cotton per acre seasonaUe years, wiU take this year four acres to make a bale._ 
Ten acres good land, well broken, well manured and cultivated to make fifty 
barrels of com, will only make twenty; fifteen acres well prepared and well 
manured to make sixteen bales of cotton of four hundred and fifty pounds each, 
will only make four bales. 

I insist on my former report to you, that acreage must be reduced and crops 
proportioned to the available labor of one's own family, assisted with sulky plows 
and walking cultivators. The time has come in farming when farmers can no 
longer hire the farms cultivated and harvested, and clear anything, or live him- 
self. Would suggest to the whole State the adoption of improved farm machinery, 
80 that the old man and the little boys can run it, and cut ofF the expense of 
hiring. 
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OASTON. 

J. C. F. — My family consiBts of uyaelf, my wife and four children, two girls and 
two boys, the former aged reepectively 22 and 15 years, and the latter 20 and 17 
years. I make this statement to shoro that my family consists of grown 
persons. We do not use much hired help, neither do either of the members 
of my family make a fuU hand at work on the farm. Two good hands, working 
all the time, would perform the labor required upon my farm, and one good hand 
would do the home work. 

This has been a peculiar year: The early part was too wet to get the crops 
started properly, and then we had a drought of eight weeks duration, which did 
great injury to our crops. When it did begin to rain, we were visited by both 
storms and freshets, which have alsodonemucli damage. So, taking it altogether, 
I think this section will realize only about three-fourths of a crop, or seventy-five 
per cent. Some farms will make a little more, some a little less. I have given 
my own at eighty per cent. 

My farm adjoins the Catawba river, in which there have been two fresheti, of 
about the same height, within the past montli. One hundred and fifty bushels of 
my com have been twice under water, but the damage is not so great as I feared it 
would be before it was gathered and shucked. I estimate my total loss at ten 
bushels. On farms where the land is low. the loss is very heaivy. Creeks have 
been more destructive than the river, 

J.H. B, — Thecorncropsin this portion of the county have been badly injured for 
the past three years by the high waters in the creeks, especially Indian Creek. This 
creek has about fifteen hundred acres of land, from my place down four miles, 
rendered almost entirely of no benefit, from filling up with sand, caused by its 
zig zag course, and the land owners are unable to drain it. If properly drained, 
this land would produce forty bushels per acre. 

The mortgage system and the over purchase of fertilizers are rendering the farmer 
poorer every year. A great many of them, on average, don't clear twenty percent, 
after paying for their giiano. 

If I could have gotten the old tax list, I could have given you a more correct 
statement of the value of land in the entire county. Lands in the eastern portion 
of the county have advanced rapidly in price, owing to cotton mills and other 
public works that have been put in operation there. 



J. A. W. — I understand that the crops are much shorter in the northern part of 
this county than in this, the southern portion. Thia is the finest tobaccij grow- 
ing township in ttiia county; hence 'our lands sell higher than some others. There 
has been more wheat seeded this fall than usual, and I think our people will pay 
more attention to grain in the future. 



B. A. T. C. — This baa been the most unfavorable season for crops tliat I have 
ever experienced. We have had rain for twenty-five days, and it is still raining. 
Most of tbecotton weed isas dead asin December, from rust, and cotton is rotting ■ 
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in the tielda. The future for farmers looks gloom 
will pay expenses t)iis year. 



J. E. C. — I believe it ia generally admitted that farming is at a very low ebb, 
more particularly lathe raising of wheat anil com. I frequently meet frtenda who 
inform me that they have been endeavoring to find other employment by which 
to earn money save that of farming. They can get work that pays much better 
than fanning, hut most of those who have been raised on the farm like it best. 

Owing to the hard times financially, and to the successive failure of crops in 
this section, farming is discouraging. Farmers who can do their work without 
hired labor can manage to live if they constantly olwerve all the rules of econ- 
omy. Still. I am sorry to Bay. many farmers overlook this very important mat- 
ter, and mortgage their croi)s and farms for fertilizers and other necessities, as 
they think. People generally (not only farmers) live beyond their means, in my 
judgment, and it seems to me the poorer they get the prouder they are. 

P. H. H.— Farmers who are industrious and economical, raise their own sup- 
plies, cultivate cotton and tobacco only as a surplus crop, are generally prosper- 
ous; while those who adopt the one-crop system, buy fertilizers (commercial) 
largely on time, depend upon the merchants for supplies, drink whiskey and lalk 
pohticB, it only takes them about three years to get rid of their property — then 
they are fit subjects for the Legislature, Congress, or a government i>osition (pos- 
sibly revenue), and they generally get it. 

What the farmers most need is consumers who have the money to pay for what 
they buy, such as milk, butter, and all kinds of vegetables that wiU not bear 
transportation^then the farmer would have money to buy his clothing, coffee, 
sugar. &c.. anil could dictate terms to the merchant without any combinations, 
and would not have to depend upon a reduction of the tarifE to get a wool hat, or 
a pair of trace chains. 

With the present cheap system of transportation, it will not do to make grain or 
meat to sell, for the price in below the cost of production, and the man who says 
that North Carolina can compete with the West in making grain and meat is 
either a knave or a fool. 

If we had plenty of cash paying consumers, such as laborers in factories of all 
kinds usually are, and farmers would attend to the '' odds and ends," and not 
get above small things, they could, without alliances or combinations, bid defi- 
ance to monopolies (such as telegraph), tariff, &aA, with the help of God, the 
Devil. To this end. manufactures should have all the protection and encourage- 
ment pi>ssible. 

All the hue and cry against thefhomestead. the merchants, the tariff, and op- 
pressions generally, is made mostly by men who have worn the seats of their 
pants out on goods boxes at the comer grocerj-. 

Give us factories, distribute the "surplus" among the ignorant as a school fund 
(as provided in the Blair BOI), then while ^the politicians, the merchants, and 
monopolists are fighting to win the prize, the farmer may rest (only at night) on 
his " flowery bed of ease." I telieve the educational and moral condition of the 
people is slowly improving. 
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S. J. — The failure of tlie crops here this year was principal!; due to the late wet 
and cold spring, the Bummer drouth and Septemher freshets and overflows. 

W. E. B. — It is somewhat ditflcult to say what an average crop is here, as we 
have not had an average crop in this section for several yesJ^, and it is thought 
that the crop for this year is the pooi-est of any. A severe hail storm damaged 
those it struck very much in May. Later the drouth, and then the excessive 
rains, ail combined to make our crops very short. 

HAYWOOD. 

W. S. T. — In out county there is considerable wild mountain land, which sells 
at an average of about two dollars per acre, except where large bodies are bought, 
and then it is some cheaper. Our mountain lands being \ ery rich and well tim- 
bered, produce fine wheat, com, rye, buckwheat, clover, grass and vegetables, 
from the base to the summit of the highest peaks. In fact, I may say these things 
will grow and do well from the lowest valleys to the highest tops of the moun- 
tains. Corn does not do so well on the mountains as it does in the valleys. I have 
such a variety of business on my farm that it is difficult to give the exact cost of 
farmlabor. Idonotusecommercialfertilizers.butdependoncloverandbam yard 
manure to keep up my lauds. I am satisfied' that the production of my farm is 
150 per cent, greater than in 1866 and 1867, and is steadily increasing. The short- 
age in our county this year may be accounted for by late killing frosts in the spring, 
the great glut of. rain in September, and a wind storm that did considerable dam- 
age to corn and tobacco, besides heavy, killing frosts on the 29th and 30th of Sep- 
tember. 

The farmers in our county, I think, are tolerably clear of debt and are gener- 
ally sober and industrious. They are also making improvements in farming and 
are using letter farming implements than a. year or two back. There are some 
very fine tobacco lands in this county, and for wheat, oats, clover, grass, cabbage, 
turnips. &c.. I think is as good, if not the ligst county in western North Carolina. 
and for apples it can't be .excelled by any. 

A. G. O.— Tlie twenty-flve acres mentioned i^ all that I work in grain and 
meadow, but my ellort is to make all I use at home and have plenty of fall and 
winter pasture for my calves, so I am not forced to make large crops of com 
to feed through the long winters we have in this county. You will see that 
I do not hire much field help, except in statibing grass. I range my calves in 
summer and have some fifty-live acres in gra.is that I i>asture in late fall and 
early spring. My father's idea was to make moi-e corn and fatten more hogs 
than his neighbors. But the All Wise Creator made and adapted the mountains 
to the growth of gi'atis. It is true, that it takes more acres to graze a st^er in 
these mountains; but we have more acres in a square mile in these hills than 
there is in a level country. 

Our most prosperous farmers are those that depend on gi'ass to feed or graze 
their young stock until about the first of January, and then feed on the cut grass 
until March. This can be done by having several lots — say one lot for October, 
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one for November and one for Etecember. By this time the weather is very cold, 
and we ought to stall all stock in bad weather. The master idea is this, that hill- 
sides will wash off if cultivated, when, if they are sown in grass and clover, 
they will improve all the while and yield a good profit. 



C. M. — Farmers in this section are in a bad condition, money is very scarce and 
the price of produce bo low that it don't pay to raise it. I thinlc a stock, or no 
fence law should be adopted for the whole State. Besides being a great saving 
of time and labor, it would save large quantities of grain and grass now destroyed 
by stock running at large. The fences are not lawful fences, and stock go right 
into the fields without any trouble. There ia no doubt about one thing, and that 
is, we ought to have better fences or none at all. 

T. J. 8. — The crops in my neighborhood are as good, if not better than last year. 
The apple crop is not so good, the cabbage crop better. Wages are very low, for 
money is scarce. 

A. Q. M. — I have a small farm in cultivation, and upon it a quarry of flre-proof 
soapstone. apparently in almost endless quantity. I have worked up and sold a 
small quantity of it for Are brick for coal stoves and grates. Two years ago a 
great many farmers in this county became interested in tobacco growing, and 
commenced its production, but nearly all who went into it lost money, and have 
again turned their attention to the cultivation of corn and other grain. Not a. 
bam of tobacco has been raised in my neighborhood this year. 



J. H. — The crops in my township were damaged greatly by the drought last 
sununer. We cultivate cotton principally. The other townships cultivate oom 
and peas mostly. The rice crop is a small one this year; most all our farmers 
have ceased to cultivate it. The late rains have greatly improved what was planted, 
and I think there will be about seventy-five per cent, of a crop. 

Success to your statistics. 

IREDELL. 
Q. F. S. — The reduced average was occasioned by excessive rains, which injured 
the wheat, produced a freshet, destroyed the corn crop on the lowlands, caused 
the cotton to rot and rendered the tobacco crop nearly valueless. 

JACKSON. 
D. S.— I will say that 1 have oidy been living in this county four years, and the- 
county has certainly made progress since 1 moved to it, especially in stock. Our 
people are taking an interest in fine stock, sowing clover and making pastures. 
In fact, they are taking a great deal more pains in farming than they did som» 
few years ago. 

JOHNSTON. 

R. J. L. — The farmers in this township, and I believe in the county, have seen 
the evil of beii^ so badly split up, and are now working more uniformly together. 
They all seem to have hold of the same end of the rope, and are pulling steadily 
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together. If we could have had a good crop fear, the farmers would have made- 
twenty-five per cent, above an average crop, by better farming and harder work. 
They are lees in debt than genecallj, and will pay out easier this year than usual,, 
even with this bad crop. 

I am a merchant as well as a farmer, and sell over (12,000 worth of goods to- 
farmers, and I know they are in much better circumstances than previous to this 
year. 

JONES. 

B. B. — Some of your queations are difBcuit to answer. I send you a statement of 
a three horse farm crop cultivated by hired labor. We sometimes have our crops 
cultivated on shares, which amounts to about the same, the landlord furnishing 
everything except the labor. The laborer feeds himself. 

This farm contains about seven hundred acres of land, two hundred acres of 
which' is cleared and in cultivation. One half of the cleared land is cultivated 
each alternate year, the half not in cultivation yielding no income except as a 
pasture for cattle. The woods land yields no income and is used only for fire- 
wood and rail timber for the farm. 

Average, expense of a one-horse crop — 88 acres ; 

1 man hired 10 months, at $8 per month t 80 00 

Iboy, or woman, 10 months, at ^S. 50 per month 65 00 

Rations for the two above, at (8 per month 80 00 

Land rent of 1-horse farm_._ ?___ 105 00 

Hire of 1 mule to cultivate crop 30 00 

tTse of farming implements 10 00 

Costof feed for mule 1 60 00 

t 430 00 



Etpenseof 3-horse crop - ___tl,S80 00 

Average crop prodtu^ed on a I'horse farm: 

S bales of cotton - $ 

60 barrels of corn (long and short) _ 

8 stacks of fodder 

Field peas (not gathered) 

60 bushels sweet potatoes 

SObtishels ground peas 

Butter and cattle sold 



Value of S-horse crop |1,858 Ofr 

The above represents about an averse crop in this neighborhood, and I think it 
is about the average for the county. Some make more; others make less. 
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J. P.— The report I Bead is not positively correct, as I have not hept accounts 
this year. In addition to mj farm I have a ginning bueinessof over &ve hundred 
bales a year, and the farm t«am have to do the carting for it. Next year, being 
188B, a correct account of everything should be kept, so as to report easily to the 
census taker in the year 1890. I do not raise truck, but simply cotton, com and 
meat, and farm supplies for my family. My farm is near the town of Pollocks- 
ville, and has good buildings on it. 
B. — The condition of our farmers is very tittle, if any, better than one year 

.a^. The corn crop is not so good as last year, while cotton is a little better. Our 
farmers are looking up a little on hay raising, and, I think, will, in a few years, 
make it a profitable crop. We are troubled with hog cholera, and that, together 
with short com crops, will make meat scarce; but the farmers seem to be in good 

.spirits. We have a good school running all through the year, and well attended. 
Therefore we have cause to rejoice and be glad. 

LENOIR, 

W. L. K.— This is a, bad year for me to give the answers you i-equest, for several 
reasons; 1st. I used this year exactly double the amount of fertilizers that I 
usually do — all of which was almost a total loss, on account of the excessive rains, 
2d. The season has been an exti'aordinary one. We have suffered seriously from 
botJi wet weather and drought. 

I value my farm, including a new ten thousand doLar residence, at forty thou- 
sand dollars, in complete running order. I average a net profit of twenty-five 
hundred dollars per year, outside of my family expenses, which are not less than 
one thousand dollars, I farm with hired labor, i>aying the men monthly, and 
women weekly, in cash. I buy nothing on time. 

C, P. D, — The farming interest of the whole State, so far as my information 
extends, is much depressed; farmers are considerably in debt and discouraged, 
and without a more scientific method of farming in the future, oppression will 
be bound to overtake them. Farmers must evidently get to raising their own 
supplies at home, before they will succeed in making farming pay. The tenant 
system will not work successfully: many of the best farms in this and other sec- 
^rions of the country have been run down and well nigh ruined and exhausted by 
this system. The present system ought to be abolished; tJie farms worked by 
hired labor at good wages — hired by the year. One good hand will do the work 
of three sorry ones. Farmers should by all means organize themselves into one 
solid brotherhood, by which, they could establish their cotton seed oil miUs. 
machine shops, salt works, besides all other manufacturing establishments, that 
are much needed within the borders of our own State, and thereby save millions of 
dollars tliat we have to send elsewhere to supply our demands. Much good can 
, he added to our agricultural interest by occasionally placing men in office who 
have some practical knowledge of farming, and would contribute essentially to 
the country's need in that direction, who, with hearts and minds interested in the 
great and grand tillage of the soU, would, with a never tiring vigilance, arouse 
and enthuse the lethargic yeomanry of the land, for, within my observation, with 
,some exceptions, they are the most indifferent, dormant, " while away life" peo- 
ple on this terrestial sphere. 
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T, P, — This township lies on the South Fork River, and the recent raina destroyed 
a great deal of low land com. 

As there are two t«nant3 on the same plantation who have done about the 
same, I have found it very hard to estimate the costs of the farm. Our mills, 
which are run from September to March, bothered me a great deal to separate 
the expenses. But outside of that, there is always enough made on the farm to 
meet all the family expenses each year. 

Agriculture in this section, if anything, is on the decline. There is too much 
commercial f ertUizers used ; too much Western bacon, corn and flour purchased by 
the farmers, for their own good. They have been depending too much ujxin cot- 
ton; especially is this the case witli tenants. Everything grows and does well 
here. Tobacco has, of late years, been cultivated by some, and has done well — 
bringing as high as ten dollars per pound, though, of course, this was choice. 

MCDOWELL.. 

W. A. McC. -—There is some very valuable land in this county. Three-fourths 
are pine ridges and rocky, lai^e mountains, &c., while bottoms on the streams 
are generally fine. Three-fourths would hardly sell for the price charged by the 
State for vacant land. So you see it is mere guess work to get at an average. 

There are large quantities of decayed leaves in the vicinity of farms that indus- 
trious farmers can use to enrich their land , without purchasing guanos, or any- 
thing to keep up the land. Many are so negligent that they wear out their lands 
and abandon them and let all go to waste. 

MECKLENBURG. 
S. W. E. — Ab I have not kept an accurate account of expenditures and income, 
I can only approximate some answers. While I put down the average crop at 
fifty per cent. , some portions of the county may be considerably above that figure. 
Though I know one townshij) — Paw Creek — that will not average more than 
twenty-five per cent. Again, the loss, in a great measure, of the com on the low 
lands, by the long continued freshets, reduces our averaging considerably. The 
people are cutting all the crab grass and all other grasses that will do for forage, 
as the imprecedented amount of rain almost entirely ruined our fodder. 

H. D. S. — We had a ten weeks' drought here, which cut the crops off moi-e than 
half. Our fanners are growing poorer — leading causes are extravagant living, 
excessive use of commercial manures at prices that don't pay, the mortgage sys- 
tem of buying supplies on time at ruinous prices; and, I might add, that a great 
deal of land ia cultivated too poor to yield any profit above the cost of culture. 

MONTGOMBBY. 

R. T. S. — 1 would remark that in my township (Cheek's Creek) we have a good 
deal of land of a low, wet nature. The liest lands we have are worthless, because 
we, or a part of us, cannot drain our lands, and the neighbors below us will not 
drain theirs. The Legislature did paes an actin regard to drainage, but it is almost 
inoperative, and if you can get a better one passed by the next Legislature, you 
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will have done the State a great eeirice, bj placing thousands of acree of the beat 
land in cultivation. 

MOOEE. 

J. J. E. — Owing to wet weather in the apring, commercial fertilizers did but 
little good, while the drouth in summer cut crops very short. 

There is but little legislation that is of any benefit to the farmer, and to sa^ the 
least, the farmer must have suitable recognition at the hands of our legislative 
bodies, for labor, applied to the natural resources of the earth, if the only creator 
of wealth, and capital presents a strange anomaly when it rises superior U> its 
creator, and becomes a power of oppression. Our banking system, legalized trusts, 
&c., are but so many means of robbing the farmer and laboring man. 

J. W. S. — This year has been a very unfavorable one for the farmers in tlii« 
section. Wheat and other small grain came in very short. Our summer crops 
were cut off by a ninety days drought. Then followed, in September, excessive 
rains, which caused rust in cotton, and the r«m rotted in the fields. The dry- 
weather has also destroyed a promising acorn crop. The rains came too late to 
materially benefit any crops in this vicinity, except potatoes. 

P4MUCO. 

C. 8. — The value of land in this county is not any higher, if as high as it was 

ten years ago, mainly Itecause of short crops and consequent scarcity of money. 

Crops have been small for the past seven years. We have had too much rain and 

too many bugs for the success of crops. 

PASlJtJOTANK. 

J. R. E.— Money to farmers cornea " few and far between." It takes about 
ninety per cent, to pay for the labor to produce and market crop, to say nothing 
about the interest on capital invested in farm lands, &c. It costs about forty 
cents a bushel to produce and market com. The Bulletin estimates forty-four 
cents per bushel The cost on a pound of cotton is estimated at eight to nine 
cents. Under the present system of buying and selling, it is about all that a 
fanner can do to eke out a fried-meat and bread existence, with but few of the 
tuxuries, unless he sails, for a time, on borrowed money. Amid the low prices for 
him to take, the high prices for him to give, and theaccumulationsof tax moneys 
extorted from him, he is not resting upon a bed of roses. But with plenty of 
faith and plenty of pluclt, the better time is coming, coming. May the Lord 
speed its coming. 

FENDER. 

A. J. M. — Concerning farming, I have but few remarks t« make. The most im- 
portant points inmy farming. I coDsider, are to raise niy own fertilizers, buy nothing 
only as I can pay for it, owe no man anything but good will, curtail acreage to as 
small a compass as possible, make it rich, plant in time, work in time, always push 
my work and never let it push me. The drier the land the more successful in 
making good crops. These are my views. 

1 will mention a circumstance in farming thatcame within my own experience: 
Xjast summer I took 200 loads of oak leaves and loam, one barrel of rock lime, one 
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bushel of salt, and put it altogether ia July and August, and let it stand till the fol- 
lowing June, when 1 put it is the drill and set out potato sprouts over It. A better 
yield I never saw for the same amount of labor. 

PEBSON. 

D. W. B. — You will see by the estimate given that the farmB in this county will 
not pay expenses this year. There is not one farmer in ten who will make out of 
his crop enough to pay the hired labor. Seasons were very poor in this section 
this summer. The rains, being late, did more harm than good. Farming for the 
past six or seven years has been a drag in this locality, and very little money has 
been made. In fact, to average the crops for that length of time, the income will 
not exceed but little, if any the expenses. Last year every one made some money, 
but the expenses for 1888 will eat up the income for 1887. 

PITT. 

G. T. T. — This year we pay ten dollars per month for good negro hands, or forty 
cents by the day; eeventy-five cents per day for canaling and digging marl, board 
included; common hands eight to nine dollars per. month, or thirty to thirty-five 
cents per day; women twenty to twenty-flve cents per day, cash. I know that 
these figures are very small and would be laughed at by a man from the protect- 
ive North. 

Cotton here governs labor, no matter what com is worth or how fair the yield 

Strange to say, but nevertheless true, the condition of the negroes here is not 
BO deplorable as in the autumn of 1885, when crops and prices first failed. They 
find that their labor is not in so great demand, therefore they are a little more 
careful as to how the dollar is spent. 

There is at present very little building either in the country or neighlMring 
■ villages. 

Farm tenants are nearly aU run by the merchants, and are often caught by them 
also, and the tenants come off poor, leaving the farm in a dilapidated condition. 
The Legislature should, by all means, abolish the crop mortgage system. It will 
benefit the land owners and free the poor tenants from a life worse than slavery. 
Sown with homesteads I Down with the mortgages 1 Down with all trusts ! Cut 
down the tariff, and let the farmers get one more long breath. 

W, H. W. — For the past few years we have had bad croj», most especially this 
year. Of course we cannot give you an accurate estimate, as we do not know 
until we gather; but such is the prospect now. We had a very good cotton crop 
in this county, better than anywiiere else I have seen (and I have been over the 
State considerably), until the great rains — cotton is awfully used up, the lower 
bolls rotten, especiaUy those that had opened. It is raining to-day, cold and 
windy. I have never been so late as now picking, and my neighbors ore in the 

F, W. — If there were more attention given to com, wheat, oats, peas and 
potatoes, which would increase the supply of pork, I think the farmers would do 
better; but cotton seems to be the main aim for a money crop. Labor continues 
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to grow worse, and without aomechange for the better, I don't see what we will 
do. The future outlook is gloomy. 

I have not estimated crop from tenants, as your blank does not require it. (But 
for interest in tenants' crops, I would be worse off than when I commenced.) 

This has been one of the worst years for cultivating crops in this neighborhood 
I have evereeen. Tlie backward spring, with lat« frost, caused bad stands, and 
was followed in June and July with heavy rains and winds, wiiich seemed to drive 
down into our sandy lands the entire strength of the manure, thereby starving 
the crops out; and then, in August, a long drought helped tJ:> finish up the bad 
reverses the crops had .undergone. Those who were fortunate enough to have 
very forward com, saved some good fodder, but ordinarUy the crop of fodder was 
ruined or badly damaged. 

This is the third poor crop we have had, but this year is the poorest on my farm 
since 1867, You see, from the report, there is no money saved, and I will be pleased 
in the wind up to find I am no worse off than when 1 began. Last year, owing 
to cholera in my hogs, I failed to raise my meat, and was compelled to buy nearly 
- as much as I usually seU. My prospects would be good this year if corn was more 
plentiful. However, I hope I shall raise enough pork to run me through next 

POLK. 

W. R J. — We realize the depression of all sorts of business in this country, on 
account of the scarcity of money. Something will have to be done in reference 
to finance or we will greatly suffer. I do not see how our people wiU be able to 
pay their taxes this year. , 

We have an abundant crop and would be all right only for money. We are 
much discouraged on account of the contraction of currency. 

J. G. — I give you as correct statement as I can under the circumstances. 

I work hired labor altc^ether, I do not raise cotton, but raise corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes and soi^hum, and cultivate bottom lands. Our corn crop was not hurt 
by rain*. We made a full average crop of corn, while wheat yielded about half 



H. M. J. — Owing to drought, crops are far below the average as to com and 
wheat. Oats are good. The cotton crop is below an average. I have made no 
report of my tenants. " I and family perform the labor. 

The crops in this portion of this county will not average more than sixty-five 
percent.; in other portions of the county perhaps they wDlaverageseventy -five per 
cent. Much of the present com crop haa been destroyed by high waters of recent 
date. 

Q, M, G.— We have had quite a changeable season this year. We had a late, 
cool, wet spring, with constant high winds; a very hot, dry summer, and very 
wet fall. Crops of all kinds are small, except grass. Cotton comes the nearest 
an average crop of any other crop vre have in this township. The outlook is 
gloomy in the extreme for farmers the coming year. 
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RICHMOND. 

J. C. — Fannere have had various drawbacks this year in this county. In the 
first place, a very cold, wet spring to commence with. Then there was a severe 
drought through June and July; then another short drought in August; then m 
September ezceeaiYe rains and crope destroyed by freshets. On the night ci 
September 2Sth, there was a froat which destroyed the pea crop and a great deal 
of late fodder, hay, &c. Cotton was not damaged so much. All these disasters 
the farmer looks for, but always hopes they will not come; but when they do 
come, be meets tbem not in wrath, and not in sorrow, but wilh an even temper; 
for he knows the hand of Providence is in it. We hope to pull through. 

Rough feed willbeveryscarce; fodder mostly lost; alsograse killed bythefroet. 

D. L. R. — The farmers of this section generally denounce the trust companies, 
and think Congreee should do all in ite power to suppress tbem at once. Farmers 
need more law in their favor and less in favor of monopolies and trust companies. 
Hard and systematic work and rotation of crops wUI bring up their impoverished 
lands. We need the law so changed that we can have cheaper clothing and other 
necooeary articles; we need more home-made com, wheat, potatoes, molasses, &c. 
People calculate in the spring to make too much, and when gathering time comes, 
it finds tbem behind. To illustrate: A man sajrs in the spring I will make five 
bales of cotton this year — at forty dollars per bale, will be two hundred doUars; 
I can buy forty dollars' worth guano and one hundred and sixty dollars' worth of 
rations, clothing, £c. , and pay out. So-be goes ahead and trades two hundred 
dollars' worth with some merchant, giving a mortgage on bis crop. Drouth comes 
along, or too much rain, or the grass gets the better of him, and bis crop is cut 
short, perhaps fifty dollars. So when he comes to settle with the merchant he 
finds himself fifty dollars behind; and so on, be keeps falling behind until the 
first thing he knows, he is sold out, root and branch. 



A. F. N. — I have tried to answer your questions, and as I have given the matter 
attention to some extent, 1 beheve I am near correct. Ton will see that my crop 
is put above the average crop. From the best information, the wheat crop did - 
not average over six bushels to one sown, while I aver^^ ten. The oat crop was 
about the same. What brings down the average is the tobacco crop, it being our 
money cr6p, which is thought to he from one-third to one-half destroyed by froet. 
Owing to so much rain, we could not save our crops. Besides, crops here were 
greatly damaged by high water. The farmers in this section are down in the 
mouth to some extent. 

J. V. P. — This is as near as I can come to the questions asked. The frost on the 
night of the 39th September killed one-third of the tobacco crop. The freshets 
ruined a good per cent, of the com on the river bottoms and the hay on the low 
lands. In fact, this has been a very unsatisfactory year for farming operations. 
The spring was very wet and the summer very dry. 

Should tobacco go up on account of the frQst, my tobacco crop would probably 
bring more than the estimate. 

Winter oats sowed in August and September are looking well. 

27 
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A. T. — In a great part of this county, not more tluD half crops will be saved. 
Upland com was injured by the drouth, whOe in tbe bottoms it was badly dam' 
aged by heavy rains and the overflowing of creeks and rivers. 

RCTHBRPOBD. 

Wm. W, — This year has been a very bad crop year. The spring was cold and 
wet up to the last of June, followed by a drouth of eight weeks; then the 
rain set in again, and during tbe three first weeks in September it rained nearly 
all tbe time. Two freshets damaged the crops a great deal. It is hard to tell to 
what extent tbe crops were damaged, as the com is not gathered yet. We had 
frost on the 39th of September tliat did a great deal of damage to late crops. 

W. H. H. — In my opinion, the farmers of this county are improving in their 
methods of cultivating their crops and farming geuerally. On account of late 
spring, crops were late starting, and cotton was badly damaged by the early kill- 
ing frost, and bottom land being wet so long, and overflowed at times, cut com 
short, ton. 

T, F. T. — The mode of farming in this county is improving considerably; im- 
proved implements are being used to some extent all over the county; farmers 
prepare their land better and cultivate better than they did some years ago. There 
is still room for improvement. 



J. M. M.— It would doubtless be better to allow magistrates more jurisdiction in 
various cases. If the whipping post were established it would probably prevent 
much petit larceny, provided the ofEenders were disfranchised. Would it not be 
advisable to cease miiing convict laborers with hired laborers, because it tends to 
corrupt the latter ? Those old in crime, say under sentence of five or ten years in 
the penitentiary, ought not be allowed to remain among good, law-abiding people, 
or even among respectable negroes. It would be advisable for laws to be enacted 
to send vicious negroes, who have violated tbe laws, to Liberia. 

The Farmers' Alliance has done, and is still doing, considerable good in restor- 
ing the farming interests to a condition approachii^ a state of former times, and 
when its business agency system gets in full operation, it will do a great deal of 
good in making better the condition of the farmer and farm laborer. It would 
lie better for tbe farmer to plant less cotton and plant more sniall grain, and give 
more attention to stock raiaing; it would be better to dispense with the use of 
guano entirely, or at least to use a great deal less than they have heretofore used. 
It would be advisable for them not to use jute bagging for anything, hut to adopt 
.a baling for cotton and for shipping grain made entirely of cotton goods, and to 
use no guano unless sacked in cotton goods made of inferior cotton. 

STANLY. 

J. M. W.^I do not attend to my farm in person, but have it divided into three 
distinct one horse farms, and furnish stock, land, tools, feed for the stock, one- 
half the guano, advance supplies when needed, and go halves with each tenant. 
I have been doing this for ten years, but it does not pay and will bankrupt any 
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land owner in time. I have good lands in cultivation. But very few farmere 
are making it pay and give their atteotion to the work, and I do not know hardly 
one renter or share farmer that makes any money for self or the land owner. 

The com crop was injured in this and adjacent counties by drouth, and the late 
excessive rains did great damage to the cotton crop, and it is believed that not 
more than half crop can be saved. We also had a large frost on the 30th Septem- 
ber, and several light ones since. 

Pee Dee and Rocky rivers have been very high, and have destroyed all the finest 
com and cotton on their broad bottoms. The wheat crop was a failure. 

Labor is much more pliable than it was a few years back. 

STOKES. 
A. M. B. — The farming interest in this portion of the State is rapidly progreM- 
ing. The farmers are turning their attention more to raising of grasses and 
clover; they have quit the one-crop system, which was tobacco. We are raising 
more grain — wheat, rye and oats— and improving our lands. We have a healthy 
section of country; pure water; plenty of valuable timber and the grandest water 
power the State affords; minerals of nearly every description, which, in myopin- 
wiU soon lie developed. Our soil is adapted to ftne tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and 
com; alao to grasses and clover. This portion of the State is also adapted to the 
growth of all kinds of fine fruits. The fiaaucial panic has somewhat injured the 
farming class, but we stilt hope and look for a speedy relief. 

SWAIN. 

S. B. G.— I sell but very little grain; think it better to sell it in live stock. I 
hire most all my farm work done, as my boys are in school, and I am a crippled 
Confed. 

In regard to the average crops, I do not include wheat. Wheat is not more 
than one-fourth crop this year. 

I am running a country store in connection with my farm, and it takes both 
farm and store to keep up my family. Sometimes my farm work is very badly 
done, as many hired hands only care for the wages and to get in their time. 

H. J. B. — We have about an average crop in this county. Corn is over an 
average; wheat, oats and tobacco under an average— but taking the whole, it is 
about an average in value. 

As to my own affairs, I keep stock enough to consume all that I make, and my 
sales of stock per year will average three hundred dollars. I make nay 6wn fer- 
tilizers. 

H. D. C. — I am not a man of a family, but a farmer working on my father's 
farm with the rest of the family. I have given you, as near as possible, the cor- 
rect answers to the questions, except as to land — that is the average price per acre. 
'I am afraid I have stated rather too high a price. Land does not bring as much 
<that is per acre) as it did five years ago, and the probability is the price of land 
will still come down. 

W. H. Q.— The figures giveuiyou are as accurate as my memory can calculate 
without memorandum. All kinds of produce have been extremely low this year 
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and labor haa commanded a reaaonable, or average, price. It is hard to give the 
true value of land per acre in my county, from the fact that there ie eo much 
lougb, mountainous, wild forest land that is worth but little. The price of land 
runs from about one dollar to fifty dollars per acre. 

TRANSTLVAMIA. 

T. W,— Until within about the paat two years, agriculture was at a stand still, 
or rather on the decline, but since that time, with our raib'oad prospects, there 
seems to be a spirit of improvement amongst our farmers generally. 

The attention is not given to stock raising that should be given to it, neither to 
horses, cattle, sheep or hogs, particularly in regard 'to horses. Our grade of cat- 
tle, except on a few farms, is very inferior. The sttme may be said in regard to 
sheep, although more thought has been given the more improved breeds intro- 
duced, much to our advantage. 

Our bottom lands on French Broad river vary much in value, for although some 
would sell at $70 and $76 per acre, some would be dear at little more than half that 
amount. 

TYEKELL. 

J. G-. B. — Some land in this county sells for twenty dollars, and some for fifty 
cents per acre. FiUy cent land is swamp and savannah laud, with no good 
timber on it. The farming interest in my neighborhood is not pushed witJi the 
interest it should be, because the majority of the working men are fishermen and 
attend to that interest most. There are several-large timber firms in this county 
who are cutting pine and juniper timber and give employment to many hands at 
better wages than they can get on the farm. 

The figures I send to you are just the opinion of myself. My opinion ie that 
the majority of the people of this county ran behind for the past few years. The 
great trouble with ua is, we have learned to live too fast (or our income; there ate 
too many pretty things made to sell, which are no profit and could be done with- 
out, but the people like them and buy them too much for the amount that is their 
pocket-books. 



W. W. W. — The laborers in my neighborhood are negroes and they are very 
much demoralized. At present, I make very little clear money on my farm— I 
do not think I make more than six per cent, clear, and that is about an average 
of our township (Jackson); I think this would be a very fair average of what is 
made in the county. 

The lands in my section have mosUy been cleared and worn out — that is, the 
virgin soil is mostly gone. Lands are washing away every year, and very little 
improvement is being made; very little manuring or renovating of the soil; very 
little manures made on the farms; most of the f^tjlizers used are commercial- 
Cotton is our chief money crop. Lands worked in cotton wiU wash more than 
any other crop. The lands in my section are as low now per acre as they were 
fifteen years ago; that is, our farming lands away from the towns. 
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WAKE. 

D. P. M. — The answer to questaon 4 maj' appear eingular without an explana- 
tion. There ie a large portion of the land embraced in the word cultivation that 
is what we call waste land. It is in process of recuperation, and although culti- 
vated, it is only for the purpose of getting a vegetable growth to plow under ae a 
fertilizer. It not only does not pay its expense, but adds an expense to bettor 

The answer to question 13 embraces the services of myself, wife, three grown 
children, and three whose agea range ^follows : fourteen, twelve and nine ;fears. 
So it will be seen that the estimate is not too large. 

The answers herein given axe not guesa work, but are In accordance with my 
farm account book. 

I do not think that our present system of farmiDg does more than pay custo- 
mary wages and fumiEb employment for the masses engaged in it. 

If the acreage of cotton could be curtaUed to just half what it now is, and 
honie Bupphes were produced on the remaining half, farming would be much more 
remunerative, but the trouble is that almost everybody is more or less in debt, 
and are forced, they think, to produce an excess of cotton, for money with which 
to pay interest. Without a radical change, and that very soon, the evil day is 
not far distant. 

T. C. — Mortgagee and the preeent cropping system are the great drawbacks to 
farming — tothelandlord, the tenant and the land — andby way of suggesting some- 
thing that would help the farmer. I would say that as the State guarantees that 
mortgages can be collected on becoming due, so should the State require that, on 
a mortgage given for the purpose of supplying a farmer while making a crop, no 
more than a specified per cent, should be charged, and a commission of three or 
more should be appointed to see that the act is not violated, and with power to 
examine hooka and witnesses, so that farmers should have some chance of redress. 
The per centage might be started at two per cent, per month (for the time the ac- 
count run) above the cash price of the goods in open market, and see how that 
would work. 

W. H. C. — The crops in this section were cut off about one-half by unfavorable 
seasons and early frost. Still, vre are not discouraged, but will keep on trying. 
Hy crop of tobacco the past two years has turned me out good profit, much better 
than cotton. I manured heavily with home-made manures and bought very little 
commercial fertilizers. Much of the labor was performed by my own family, 
and part of my children attended school all the spring and summer. Hired labor ie 
becoming more and more unreliable each year. We can no longer depend on the 
negroes for laborers. We must either reduce the acreage to the capacity of our 
own familtefi, or import another race of laborers. 

Many of our farmers are in very straightened circumstances by reason of the 
short crop. They are in debt and there is no chance for them to pay out. 



H. B. H., Sr. — With regard tothe condition and prospects of agriculture in my 
county, I have only to say, that I am fully satisfied, from experience and obsw- 
vation, Uiat a very large majority of farmers would make not only a good sup- 
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port, but eome clear money, if thej would raise home supplier — meat and bread. 
Until they do this, there will never be any succeee with them. I have always 
made my supplies at home; by doing this, I have made some clear money every 
year for forty-two years. I therefore inaiet, aa a rule, that farmers must make 
their owu supplies, or they will never succeed. This has been, in all respects, in 
my section and couoty, the worst crop year I ever knew. 



J. J. T. R —The wheat and oat crops were not heavy, hence the reduction in the 

per cent. Com is an average crop. 

This county is mountainous. The land is not cultivated by machinery to any 
extent. Laud on the creeks and in the valleys is worth from ten dollars to twenty 
dollars per acre; that on some of the mountains fifty cents per acre, while some, 
again, is very rich. You see. it is the amount of steep, poor land that reduces 
the value. I had an opportunity last year of ascertaining the average value of 
land in my towaship, as I was assessor. 

This is a grass country. I report seventy-five acres of cleared land. Fifty acres 
is in g]a6B pasture and meadow. 

J. B.— Tlie crops in this county were not so good this year as last, still we have 
no room to complain, for we have " bread, and to spare." Renters have had a 
pretty fair showing this year, and are doing very well. There is plenty employ- 
ment fur all who will work, both male and female. We have very few negroes in 
the county. Oar lands are good, and need no commercial fertUizers. Our lands 
art; aUo fine for grass, and stock raising is very profitable here. 

J. W. T. — At present crops are better in our county than they were last year, 
except in a portion of Watauga township, where corn a»d bay were damaged at 
Irast fifty per cent, by drouth. An average crop of wheat was raised in our 
county, and about the same can be said of the rye crop. We do not raise any 
cotton or tobacco. The oat crop was very sorry. 



J. W. I. — The statement includes my farm where I hire the work done, and the 
lands about my residence. Tenants live off, and they do not make as much to 
the horse as I do. Their lands are not so good because they will not keep stock 
and malie manure, but depend on buying all or nearly all they use. They are 
running our farms down fast — land, houses, fences, ditches and everything else, 
as a general thing. They work too little; finish their crops in July and play 
around until time to save it; get that done by the first of December, and play 
around until March or middle of February at best; then buy guano, let fences and 
ditches go, until they get heels over head in debt, and then say the land is no good 
aad off they go to find a bettor placa and leave the landowner with the empty bag 
to hold. Da not understand me ti> say all tenants do this. There a few excep- 
tions, for some tenants are doing well, both for themselves and the land owners. 
It is plain, to my mind, that the farmers are not improving, financially. I hope 
their Alliances, Granges and Clubs will help them, for they need it. 
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YADKIN. 

T. L. E. — I have answered the queatiODs as correctlj as in my power. I hire 
DO help; had a party cropping with me, whose services were not worth more than 
what I gave, as he proved to be a worthless hand. The average crop this year is 
about as I state. Tliecarn crop would have been soiuething over 110, but the 
recent rains have ruined thousands of bushels; and hence the crop will be largely 
reduced. The use of fertUizere throughout the county this year has been light — a 
commendable thii^ ia the farmers. There is one great drawback to farming in 
this sectioD, and one that will always he hard on land — that is, the tenant system. 
It is utterly impossible to get a tenant to improve your land. He does not believe 
in it, and cannot see he is benefitting himself as much as he is the owner of the 
land. Their whole aim is to work the land for all it is worth. The land owners 
here do not realize three per cent, from tlieir farms, and each year reduces the 
productive strength of the land. It is a system that must be broken up, if the 
land owners desire better returns. Occasionally you will find a renter who will sow 
a little clover seed, but the cases are rare. The renters are clever people; but it is 
the system that I object to; have no unkind feelings for tlie tenants; it ia a system , 
that is unsuitable for the South, and no money to a land owner. I have two 
tenants, whose crops I do not include in this estimate, yet their crops are 
about like mine. This has been an off year for the farmers. Wheat was almost 
a failure; oats (spring) also; tobacco is fair; corn would have been a very large 
one, if saved. Any iufonnation you desire I will be pleased to furnish if I can. 



O. W. A. — We have, in my opinion, one of the best grass counties in the State, 
if properly utilized. Grass is a natural growth in Yancey county, and if the land 
is cleared and grubbed, it mill grow on the most of it without sowing. Some por- 
tions of Yancey are adapted to the cultivation of tobacco. We raise com. wheat, 
rye, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and various other vegetables, 
but do not raise cotton, rice or barley. 

We have considerable range in this county for cattle, hogs and sheep. It is a 
great deal more profllalle to raise cattle than either hogs or sheep. If properly 
managed, cattle raising is the most profitable business we can engage in on the 
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Granville County 24,53.94, 156,187,223,311. 390.407 

Greene County ,24, 26, 53. 94. 156, 31!, 390, 407 

Guilford County 26. .53. »,j, 96, iri6. 187,313,390,408 

HaUfax County ,36,53,96,97. 156, 187, 188,314,390,409 

Harnett County 36.53,97,98, 156,188. 314.890 

Haywood County 36,53,98. 156,1.58, 183,224,315,390,409 

Henderson County 28,53.98, 158, 189,316,890,410 

Hertford County 28, .53. 98, 99, 168, 189,324,317,390 

HideCoimty 38,53,99,100,101, 158, 189, 190,234,818,390,410 

Iredell County 38,58, 101, 103,158, 191,234,319,390,410 

Jackson County ; 38,58,102, 158,191,319,890,410- 

Johnston County 30,63, 10 1, 158, 325, 330, 321, 392, 41» 

Jones County , 80,58,103,104,158, 191,319,892,411 

Lenoir County _. 30, 53, 104, 105, 158,322,892,413 

Lincoln County 30,53, 105, 1(6, 158,160, 193,323,893,419 

McDoweU County 32,53, 107. 160. 192,326,335,892,418- 

Macon County 32,53, 107, 108,160,193,230,824,393 

Madison County 32, ft3, 108, 109. 160, 193,326,324,392- 

Martin County 33, 53, 160, 193, 334, 893^ 

Mechanics, Reports from 1-144 

Bemarks on _ .1-7' 

Table No. 1, showing wafres, &c,, 8-54 
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Table No. 2, showing aven^ie wages, hours of labor, Sec., S2-54 

Views of Mechanics 55-144 

Mechanical and other Employers, Reports from 145'20d 

Hemarkson 145, 146 

Table No. 3, showing capital employed, product, &c., 148-169 

Views of Mechanical and other Employers 170-209 

Mechanical and Technical Training 258-S76 

Address of Hon. T, V. Powderly on the subject of 3M-267, 270-271 

Prof. C. M. Woodard on the subject of 357-363 

James H. Smart, LL.D., on the subject of 278-^5 

Act to establish Industrial School S5S-364 

To Establish College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 254^366 

Atkinson, Edward, on 857 

Hunter, Prof., on 368 

Remarkaon 258,354,356,357,262,868,308,809,273 

Mecklenburg County 82,68,109,110, 160.194, 325, 82«, 393,413 

Montgomery County 88,68, 110, 111, 160, 388, M8, 418 

Mitchell County 33,34,35,53, 110, 160, 337,392 

Moore County --, - 84,53, 111, 112.160, 194, S37, 892.414 

Nash County _...34, 53, 113, 160, 194, 339,393 

New Hanover County -84,53, U8, 160, 195, 827 

Northampton County 34,86,37,53, ll3, 114, 160, 195.330, 893 

Onslow County 86,53,163, 888, 830,393 

Orange County 86,53,115,338,331, 393 

Pamlico County 36,53. 116,163. 196,331, 893,414 

Pasquotank County 36,63, 116, 117, 163, 186, 883, 394,414 

Pender County 86,63.118,163,338.883.394,414 

Perquimans County 36,53, 118. 163, 196, 332, 894 

Person County 86, 58; 119, 162, 197, 820, 882. 894,416 

Pitt County 38,53, 119, 162,197, 198,239,833,394,415 

Polk County 38.58, 163, 198,335,394.416 

Randolph County 38,63, 131, 123, 133; 134, 163, 198,199,339,386,894,416 

Richmond County 38,58, 134, 136, 163.199,837, 394,417 

Roads, Public 877,879 

Correspondence in relation to -. ..286-853 

Letters from Alexander, S. B 826 

Alston, J. A.. _ 397 

Ansell.H. B 896 

Atwater, MaUhew 831 

Ballard, John F. 820 

Barger, Jesse 340 

Barnhill, A. P ^4 

Badger, John W 391 

Baker, George W 817 

Baker, M. F. 290 

Beck. H. J 848 

Beddingfield. E. C : 847 

Benton, J. H 815 
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Letters from Blacock.M.B .-2S0 

Blair, E.S. 351 

Bobbitt, Siinuel - 34& 

Brooks, A. a 851 

BrasweO, C. 8 351 

Branch, Joe , 834 

Bryan, John A 306 

Bunker, Albert L 848 

Burke. B.J 299 

Buiton, J. A . 380 

Buxton, J. W 380 

Cagle, J. M 887 

Campbell, J. M 334 

Carraway, w; M 811 

Carson, John 825 

Carr, Bliaa - ,_ - 807 

Carroll, D. V 843 

Carpenter, C. M 31S 

Carter, J. M 390 

Chappell, J 337 

aapp, JohoE .813 

Cooper, W. H. H 344 

Cooper. W.P 889 

Cochran, Geo. W 307 



Cook.F.H 

Coley, Richaid... 

CoIe,N.T 

Cowan, J. W 

Critz, W. C 

Craven, W. P.... 
Davidson, T. M. C 

Daniels, W. L 

Demijig,0. S 

Dorsett, Wm. L.. 
Doughton, J. H .. 

Dunn, J. H 

Dula, A. J 

Early. S. T 

Early, P. S 

Eaton, J.T 

Edwards, J. J 

Edgerton, O. G... 
Eihridge, J. R- .. 

Ewing. D. I 

Ferebee, J. J 

Fite, JohnC 

Finlayaon, J. D ,. 
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LetUiTB from Franck, B. L 281 

FroHt.E 805 

Fulton, J. G 307 

Fulton, F 843 

Garren, J, A 816 

Gatlinfr, John J 810 

GocMiman, H. A 333 

Graves, AzarLab , 297 

Hamaton, S. W _ 385 

Hardin, W. E S88 

HaiTill. W. H 341 

Harris, A. J. P 809 

Hatch, L.M 393 

• Hightower, W. D 838 

Houston, Joseph A 398 

Holland, P. H 340 

Homey, A. S 886 

Hodson, P. H 313 

Honeycut, D. T .821 

Ivey, T 336 

Jackson, Wm. R 835 

Johnson, J. A 815 

Jonee, L. W 852 

Johna, Thomas 847 

Jones, Stephen 307 

Johnaon, Joseph 831 

Justice,W.M 336 

KeUey, J. O. A 827 

Kennedy, W. L 328 

Kirk, Wm. D 341 

King, John 885 

L^seiter, D. B 333 

Ledford.W. S : ..BOO 

Lee, Marshall 841 

Lee, A - 341 

Lindley, J. Van 812 

Lilly, Fred. V. ' 313 

Lowe, 0. A r. -..314 

Ludwick,J.O 840 

Mallard, A. J , 333 

Mauney, V 839 

Mauney, W. F. 810 

Meekins, J. C. Jr 819 

Moore, E. H. 325 

Moore, Tliomas B. 336 

Morgan, P. H 304 

Morris, A. R 338 

Morris, B.T. 818 
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Letters from Mintz. John H S98 

McCall,Wm.A 82B 

McDonald, A 298 

McGowen.LouiflT. .291 

Mcpherson, H. S 808 

McEae, Charles 388 

■ Nichols. John T. 806 

Ollis, W. H 837 

Owen,G. W 804 

Ownby, R. A 311 

Phelps, L. M 349 

Prarrier, John D 895 

Price, A. J 345 

Price, XV. 339 

Ramsour, H. E, 328 

Reece. J. J --- 349 

Eedwine. R. B ,. 344 

Reid. S. W 326 

ReynoWa. D. L 337 

Eottti, Felix - 297 

Rooks. Wm. M. 318 

Satterfield, S. P.- 824 

Scarboro, J. T _ 342 

Sish, B. H 294 

Skinner, A. J 324 

8hinn,G. R 294 

Shearer, James 800 

Shaffer, A. W. 846 

Sloan, W. R - 387 

Smith, J. A ---319 

SorebyB. H - -- - -- 339 

SpiTey, B. W. 328 

Stone, S. M - -- 808 

Stepp, T. J 317 

Stanly, Jamea D 830 

Slockard, W. J 287 

Stilley, Benton - 391 

Swicegood, Alex 305 

Thomas, J. W 289 

Upchurch, W. G 347 

Vann.T. A 818 

Vinson, L. 314 

Waller, T. D. - 811 

Ward,F. 335 

Weaver. W.E 298 

Wells, R. G 801 

White, John.- 288 

Whitcombe, G. G 399 
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Letters from Whittington,W. P.. _ 858 

Willis, Joseph G 801 

WUIiamsoD, K P 347 

Winston, B.H 308 

Woodier, Jae. J 349 

Worrell, L. L 302 

Wooten, B, W 888 

Young, J. J 331 

Younte, Samuel 387 

Extracts from State laws of 

Alabama 838 

Arkansas 354 

California 854 

Colorado 855 

Georgia 356 

niinoie 358-85& 

Iiidiana 380 

Iowa 362 

Maine 364 

Michigan 1 864 

Missouri 365 

Minnesota ...367 

Ohio .868 

Wisconsin 36S 

Bemarks on _ 277-883, 285, S86 

Table No. 4, showing rate of taxation in different States 284-285 

Eobeson County 38,40,53,125,162,199,288,280,887,388,894 

Rockingham County -- 40,33,185, 186, 163, 164, 199.300,838,304,417 

Eowan County 40,53, 127, 128, 164,800,339,394,418 

Rutherford County -.- 40, 33, 186, 127, 164, 301, 230,840, 394, 418 

Sampson County 40.53,129, 130, 164,231,341, 394,418 

Stanly County 40, 42, 33, 180, 164, 301, 803, 281. 341, 894, 418 

Stokes County 43,53,131,164,202, 231.312,394,410 

Surry County 43,53, 131,132, 133,164,203,882, 842,89ft 

Swain County .--- 48,54, 133. 134, 164,383,348,396,419 

Transylcania County 48, 54, 134, 184, 343, 396,420 

. Tyrrell County - 43,64, 184,185, 164, 803,303,283,348,396,430 

Union County ; 42, 44, 45, 54, 135, 160, 203, 238, 344, 396, 430 

Vance County 41. 54, 135, 166, 303, 201, 233, 345, 896 

Wake County . .44, 46, 47, 54, 186, 187, 188, 166, 304, 305, 206, 233, 345. 346, 347,396. 431 

Warren County 46, 51, 139. 140, 166, 168, 206, 307. 348, 896, 431 

Washington County .46,54,140,141,168,207,348.398 

Watauga County - -46,54, 141.143,238,849.896,432 

Wayne County 48,47,48,49,54, 143. 168,207,208. 234,349,396,483 

Wilkes County 48,49,64, 143,168, 208,234,350,398 

Wilson County 48,49,54, 143. 144. 168.309,381,361,396 

Yadkin County. - 48,49,54,144, 168,209.334,351, 396,433 

Yancey County 50,51,54,144,168, 336,352,896,438 
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